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PREFACE. 

♦ 

F^HEN ill the spring of 1902 my friend Mr. T. W. Arnold, then Professor of the- 
Government College at Lahore, first drew my attention to Chamba as a 
possible field of antiquarian research, I little foresaw what a wealth, of epigraphical 
records this petty Hill State would prove to contain. Sir A. Cunningham had visited 
Chamba, in 1839 and devoted to it a few pages in two of his well-known volumes. 
In these he discussed the inscribed images of Meru-varman and the chief temjiles 
of the capital, gave a list of the Eajas and mentioned the existence at Chamba town 
of four inscriptions, three on copper-plates and one on a stone slab. Here, as else- 
where, the great pioneer of Indian archaeology only demarcated the field, leaving to- 
others its further exploration. 

During the years 1902-1908 I have been able to devote part of the summer 
months to tliis pleasant task, and in the course of my tours have succeeded in 
recovering one hundred and thirty inscriptions. This result I attribute mainly to 
the vigorous support which from the outset my researches received from His High- 
ness, Sir Bhuri Singh, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., Baja of Chamba, to whom, with the consent 
of the Government of India, this work is dedicated. The discovery of many an 
unknown inscription is due to the information supplied by the officials acting under 
his orders ; and I may mention here, that His Highness has further shown his interest 
iir the antiquities and past records of his State l)y founding a local Museum, which 
Avas opened on the I4th September, 1908, and has been rightly named after him. 

The importance of these inscriptions for local history, it is hardly necessary to 
emphasize. They do not, it is true, help us to solve any of the great problems of 
Indian history, but they enable us to write a more detailed and more coherent story of 
Chamba than of any of the other Himalayan State.s, excluding Kasmlr and hTepal. 

These records, moreover, throAA-' side-lights on the history of neighbouring terri- 
tories whore ancient documents are less numerous and every scrap of information is 
of value. Even in places Avhere historical documents do exi,st, their contents can 
often ])e supplemented from the Chamba inscriptions. This is particularly the case 
in Kahnir — tire only country in India of AAdiich avc possess a Avritten history of the 
Hindu period. The famous Kajatarahgini is replete Avith information about the 
11th and 12th centuries, the same epoch to Avhicli the bulk of the Chamba inscrip- 
tions belongs. Thus it happens that Kalhana’s chronicle imparts life to the stone 
slabs and metal plates of Chamba, a\ hilst these contemporary documents, in their 
turn, confirm the trustworthiness of the great chronicler of Kasimr. Indeed, the 
excellent annotated edition of the Rajatarahgim, both in Sanskrit and English, by 
Dr. M. A Stein, C.I.E., has been one of my chief guides in the course of my 
researches, and it has liccn no small satisfaction to me to continue in Chamba- the 
AA^ork so s])]endidly inaugurated in Kasimr by that distinguished scholar. 

There is one circumstance Avhich lends to the antiquities of Chamba an interest 
far exceeding the narrow limits of local history. It is that the past to Avhich they 
belong, is connected AAoth the jirescnt by a tissue of unbroken threads. Whereas in 
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otlier and more exioosecl parts of India one dynasty .was quickly, ousted, by anotlior, 
new creeds and customs came to supplant the old ones, and successive waves of foreign 
invasion swept away all remembrance of the past, Chamba, engirdled by her snow- 
clad mountain-barriers, has, century after century, retained ancient traditions and 
institutions, which are only now gradually giving way to the irresistible oiislaught 
of Western civilization. 

The antiquarian can hardly refrain from deploring this change whicli, though 
beneficial in many respects, so often tends to destroy that what is sanctified by the 
ages. But instead of lamenting the unavoidable changes of time, he will do well in 
retaining at least a record of the vanishing past. 

Ohamba is still ruled by a descendant of the noble house whose scions fought in 
the civil wars of Ka^mir side hy side with Harsa and Sussala. He still resides in 
the same “glorious Champa” whence his ancestors issued their copper charters, and 
where his subjects still hail him with the classical greeting “ Jai Deo ! ” Up to the 
present day the people of Chamba wnrship in the temples founded by Sahilla- 
varman in the 10th century, and at Brahmor, the ancient capital Brahmapura, the 
silent brazen idols are still enshrined in their wonderful wood-carved fanes in which 
Meru-varinan piously placed them twelve centuries ago. The Ranas^ — those “ barons 
of the Hills,” whose former importance w'^as first revealed by the eulogies of Baijnath, 
are still met with in Chamba, often, it is true, reduced to the state of poor })easants, 
but still clinging to their ancient title and to the ruins of their ancestral castles. 
The traveller too in the valleys of Chamba is still received after his day’s marcli by 
an official whose title and presumably whose duties also have remained uuclunigcd 
through the lapse of ages, though they have passed into oblivion in every otluw 
part of India. 

There are among our inscriptions some Avhich are distinguislicd l)y iio small 
degree of literary ability such as the eulogies of Saralian, Hcvl-ii-kbthi and 
Kihar. But it must bo admitted that tlie great majority do not attain a liigli 
standard of scholarship, and we shall not be far wrong in assuming that, wliabwcr 
■erudition they displajq Avas borrowed from the neighbouring seat of Sanskrit leaiai- 
ing in Kasmir. The skilful poet of the Baijnath eulogy calls himsedf tln^ son of 
a judge {'pramdtar') from that country, and it Avas peifiaps the civil wars of 
Kalhana’s days Avhich compelled many a pandit to seek refuge with the ruh'vs of tlu^ 
adjoining Hill States. 

Though inferior in literary interest, the Chamba inscriptions arc highly im- 
portant from a palaeographical point of view' ; for they form a]i. uninterru])t('(l 
series of Sarada records ranging from the time when this scri^)! Avas evolved out of tlni 
Western Gupta alphabet doAAur to the Muhammadan period, wlien it (huAdoped inlo 
Gurmuklii, Takari, and other modern Avritings. In. the course of the ])r('s('nt woiT 
I shall endeavour to sIioaa’" that Sarada Avas once extensively used l)oth in tln^ Plains 
and the Hills of the Panjab, and that, though this character Avas remarkably con- 
servative, its forms Avere by no means so immutable as the lu'st aiith oil t ies on 
Indian paleography have supposed. The Chamba records display a sIoav, l)ut disti net 
development, and I feel confident that they will supply a reliable base for establish- 
ing the approximate date for any document written in this script. 
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It is true that the chronology of the Chamba ejhgrajihs is attended with ^-ery 
great difficulty owing to the almost esclusiTe use of the Lokakala era. I hare 
discussed the various thorny questions bearing on this subject in a special chapter 
of my introduction, but offer my conclusions with great diffidence, except where 
they could be checked by so good an authority as the late Professor P. Kielhorn. 
His assistance welcome always both for its own sake as for the kindness with which 
it was offered — I wash here gratefully to acknowdedge. 

Although in several cases I have not succeeded in fixing the precise date of the 
inscriptions here edited, it has nearly always been possible to arrive at approximate 
dates and to establish the order in which they succeed each other. In this I have 
derived great benefit from the Chamba y amsdnall or Genealogical Holl v/hich His 
Highness has allow''ed me to edit in the present volume. This roll furnishes us with 
a fairly complete list of the rulers of Chamba from about A.D. 700 and its historical 
accruacy can be checked by the aid of the inscriptions. There is, therefore, much 
reason to assume that the ruling family of Chamba has indeed held sway in the 
Havi valley for more than Welve centuries and may boast of an antiquity equalled 
by few" reigning houses in India and none in Europe.^ 

A few words must be added on the subject of transliteration. Each system has 
its defects and the use of diacritical marks gives transcribed texts per se an 
unpleasant look of artificiality and clumsiness. Whereas the advocates of one system 
reproach their opponents with the use of such “ monstra ” as Krsm, the latter may 
as rightly object to ungainly forms like Lioliclihavi. I have, therefore, chosen to 
reproduce the texts in Hagari, wdiich is preferred to transcripts in Eoman by most 
European and all Indian Sanskritists. These texts, thus made accessible to 
indigenous scholars, will, it is hoped, stimulate their interest in the history of their 
own country. 

In the introductory portions, where transliteration was unavoidable, I have 
followed the international system adopted by the Oriental Congi’ess and by most 
Oriental Societies. At the time when the present Avork Avas written, this system 
was still followed in pul)lications of the Archseological Survey, though recently it 
has Ix'oii replaced by the Anglo-Indian system. Only in the name Qhambd, I have 
retained the usual spelling ; in all other Indian w"ords the c represents thenon-aspir- 
ated hard palatal and the ch the aspirata. 

In conclusion, I wish to give expression to my sincere gratitude for the mani- 
fold assistance received both in the discovery and in the study of the inscriptions of 
Chamba,. The names of those to whom my thanks are due Avill be found mentioned 
in their proper places. Here I wish first of all to give expression to my gratitude 
for tlu‘ cordial support Avluch this publication has received throughout from Mr. J . 
11. Mar, shall, C.I.E., Director General of Archaeology in India. Particularly, I am 
indebted to Dr. J. Hutehison of the Church of Scotland Mission, who himself a resi- 
dent of Chamba for the last thirty years, has CA^er been ready to supplement the 
evidence of the ancient records l)y his extensive knowledge of local customs, traditions 

' Tl\c oldest reigning houses of Germany can trace their ancestry to the beginning of the 10th oentuiy of our era, 
such as that of Wittelsbach in Bavaria, that of Brahant in Hesse, and that of Wettin in Saxony. This does not, how- 
ever, mean that from that date they have been the ruling dynasties of these countries. 
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and history. He has, moreover, rendered me a great service in reading through both 
the manuscript and the proofs of the present work. Eor the Tibetan inscriptions 
included in this work I was able to depend on so good an authority as the Rev. A. H. 
Francke of the Moravian Mission. 

I have much pleasure also in recording the great hel}) wdiich lias been rendered 
to me by Pandit Thakur Das of Ohainba wRose services His Highness has kindly 
j)laced at my disjoosal whenever I visited his State. The Pandit’s local knowledge, 
modesty and love for his native hills made him an ever-interesting and pleasant 
companion on my tours. He is one of the very few representatives of traditional 
Sanskrit learning in Chamha ; yet the study of the mstras has by no means closed 
his eye to the interests of “the World of the living.” To the Pandits Daya Ram 
Sahni and Hirananda of the Archaeological Department I ow^e some clever con- 
jectures and useful references. Pandit Daya Ram has also assisted me in the tedious 
task of correcting the Vamsavali and in revising the proofs. 

Nor must I omit to mention the name of my photographer, Munshi Glliulam 
Nahi, who has accompanied me on many a hard march along the mountain roads o:l’ 
Chamha. He has taken all the photographs used to illustrate the present volume 
and prepared the estampages of the inscriptions here reproduced. Tlie illustrations 
will testify to the quality of his work. The reproduction was entrusted to Messrs. 
W. Griggs & Sons, Peckham, London, and carried out Avith the care for Avhich their 
establishment is rightly renowned. 

The labour, both physical and mental, bestowed on collecting and dcciplun-ing 
these epigraphs, has been great. But “the labour we delight in physics pain.” 
And truly delightful has been the task of revealing the antiquarian treasures hidden 
in that glorious mountain region which a popular adage so rightly describes as 
Chcimbd achembd “ Ohamba the Charming.” 


Lahohe ; 

The 1st A])nl 1910. 


J. Pn. VOGEL. 
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INTEODUCTIOX. 

Chapter I.— ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

(Plates I and Y.) 

Only three quarters of a century ago Clianiba State was a tei'ra incofjniia. 
The traveller, George Eorster,^ who, on his journey through the Panjah Hills Ijy 
way of Nurpur, Basohli and Jammu in 1783, almost skirted the western lioundary 
of Chamba, refers to it as “ the Chambay country a mountainous territory of 
large extent.” This seems to be the first mention of the State by a European. 
William Moorcroft," in describing the course of the Ravi, is more detailed. But 
he only reproduces native accounts which had reached him on his march through 
Ivangra in July 1820. Hence his intorination is confused and inaccurate. He 
notes that the Ravi in its upjrer course is oalled Raiva. It is curious that he 
takes the river of Manimahes and Harsar— Ye., theBudhal— as tbe principal source. 
What is now considered the main river, he calls “ the Siang from Bhaunso” {i.e. 
Bara Bhanso). He states correctly that the two Inunches meet at I Ians; but 
reverses the relative position of this phrce iind Chamba. Eor the rest, the situation 
of Chamba at the junction of the Ravi and the Sava or Sal is correctly described. 

^ Journey, Vol. I, p. 234 ; 2nd ed., p 270. 

- Travels, Yol. I, p. 196. 
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He then makes tlie Tavl a tiibiitary of flic E-avi, and the Uj a tiTlmtavy of 
the Tcivi, wliereas in reality the Tavi i^on which Jammu is situated) timvs into 
the Ciiird) and the Uj into the Ravi. The confusion is probahly due to tlie fact that 
the Tavl and the Uj take their rise from the same mountain not far from Jvund 
Kaplas. Koth Belota, mentioned by lloorcroft as the place from which the Uj 
takes its origin, is prolialily the village Belota on the left bank of the upyaw Uj. 

\Te have reason to i-egret that the distinguished traveller did not accept the 
invitation of the EanI of Chamba^ who was indisposed and wanted his medical 
advice. He rvas apparently deterred by the reports® about the difficulty of the 
road thither, ‘dt being necessary in many places to drag men and baggage by 
ropes up the scarps of the rock.” Had Moorcroft personally visited Chamba, 
his account would no doubt have liecn far more accurate and detailed. 

The first European who visited Chainha w^as Vigne.® His itinerary, though 
entertaining and full of interest, does not possess the scholarly thoroiighuess of 
Moorcroft. He is less accurate in the rendering of proper names and indulges 
in phantastical etymologies. Vigne visited Chamba in February 1839, in the reign 
of Eaja Carhat Singh He came from Basohli and left again for Niirpur by the 
Cuai’i Pass. He gives a good account of the capital, hut did not Ausit tlie interior 
of the State. 


It was only after the annexation of the Panjab that Chamba became better 
known to Europeans, especially as tlie abundance of game attracted many siiortsmen. 
The antiqi-iarian remains of Chamba were first brought to notice by Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, nho Ausited Chamba for the first time hi A.D. 1S39.‘ 
He extended his tour to the Upper Eavi Valley and Avas the first to describe tbe 
ancient capital, Brahmor, and its temples. 

Chamba State'’ is situated iu the Western Himalaya between north latitude 

Mountain System. loilgitudc 75° 49' aild 

77° 3'. The superficial area of the State is 3,21.6 squari^ 
miles. This is somewhat more than that of the Grand-dnchy of Hesse (2,908) and 
someAvhat less than that of the Principality of Montenegro (c. 3,630). But 
whereas the population of these two countries amounts to 1,209,175, and c. 230,000 
(^or •107'4 and 63'3 per square mile) respectively, that of Chamba is only 127,831 
or 40‘9 to the square mile. The mountainous nature of the country accounts 
for the scantiness of the population. 

Chamba is traversed by three Avell-defined snowy ranges Ai'liich run fi-om 
south-east to north- wmst, nearly parallel to one another and at a distance of thirty 
to forty miles. The outer range is the Dhaula l)liar {Skv. ^ Dhavala-dJulrd, “the 
white Crest ”) which for 36 miles forms the southern boundary of Chamba territory. 
TUithin the State its peaks rise to a height of 15,000 to 18,000'. Its geolo'^ical 


The Eani in question must have been Rani Sarda, the queen-mother and recent durint' the minoritv of K’sia 
Oaihat Singh (1808-1844,). " ” ^ 

' Travels, VoL I., p. 152. 

^ Ti'avels, Yol. I., p. 150. 

•* Cunningham, XIV, p. 120 and Lad-ak, p. 77. He descended the EavT A'alley after haviii.- been 

engaged in a sni-vey of Labul and in mai'king the houndaries between Chamba and Kiilu. 

^ In the following stetnii of the geogmphy of Chamba I have followed the Cliamha Gazetteer, pp. M4. 
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continuation cicross the Ravi is the Chattar Bhfir, in Jammu t( 3 i'rit(n'y. The srcoud 
i-auge is the Pir Pantsai Itanu'e wliich runs tlirouu'h Chaml)a territory for more 
than (Jf! miles and divides tin.- State into tv.o sections of unequal size. Its mean 
elevation cannot be less than 17.000 . and tin* |)ass-'s ranu'e from 14.32'^ to lSJ*0(j', 
which is a])Out double the heiulit of the Gri/at St. Bernard Pass ; 8,110’ o Tlie 
iJagcini Dhar, a branch of this range, runs westwards along tin.* northern boundary 
of the State. It is coiijiected with the Chattai* Dhar by a short cross range in 
■which are the Chattar Dhar and Padri Passes. The third range, called the 
Zangskar llange — a section of the TTestern Himalaya — closes in the Chamha State 
along its northern hordei*. Its mean altitude reaches ISjO^tO', and some of its peaks 
rise to 20,0ii0' which is more than double the height of Monte Corno, the highest 
peak of the Apennines (9,5-13';. 

These three mountain-haiTiers enclose two regions of a widely different eharac- 
, ter. That between the Dhanla Dhar and the Pir 

Pantsai constitutes the drainage area of the Eavi ; that 
hetweim the Pir Rantsal and the Zangskar Range comprises the valley of the 
Candral)haga or Cinab. Besides, the State includes a hill-tract situated between 
the Dharda Dhar and a low range Avhieh runs parallel with it to the south, known 
as the Hath! Dhar or Elephant Eange This area is watered by the CakkI and 
the Delil (map Dairh), tril)ataries of the Bias, and therefore belongs to tlie drainage 
area of that river. 

The political division of Chamha is entirely determined l)y the mountain- 
„ If' - , system. The State is divided into five provinces or 

icasdrafb-, of Avhich three belong to the Efn'i valley 
and one to that of the Ccindrahhaga ; Avhile the fifth is the outlying territory draining 
into the Bias. The nxAcleus of the State is the Bicilnnoi* wazaraf — also called 
Gaderan or the country of the Gaddis — comprising the valleys of the upper EaA'i 
and its tributaries, the Budhal and the Tundehu. It is named after the ancient 
capital of Brahmor situated on the left hciuk of the Bndhal. Tin* hAAver portion of 
the EaA'i A'alley, AA’hicli Avas the first province added to the original Brahmor State 
(presumal)ly in the first half of the 10th century), comprises the present capital 
and may, therefore, conveniently he called the ChcUAiha lonziircU. The Brahmor 
and Cliamba tcasdrata are separxited by the Tiuidah Range ; the Chamha and 
Curah icazdrat^ by the Sahu Eange, AAddch conn's to an end in the fork at the 
junction of the Eavi and Syuhl (^Siub. 'L’he Ixasin of the SyCdil and its trilxataries 
■forms the north-Avestern province, kxiowu as Curah. This name occurs as Catiiraha 
in a cojxper-plate grant of Eajii Bhota-varmaii, wlio ruled in the first half of the 
15th century.^ 

.\.u intermediate form which is still occasionally used is Caurah. 'I'he name 
is commonly explained as a compound of Sanskrit vatur and Persian ruh. It 
may, however, be doubted whether, in the appellation of a remote valley in the 
inner Himalaya, we are to assume the occurrence of a Persian word which 
is strange to the local dialect. It is, moreover, far from clear AA'hich four 

^ Cf. KielhoTOj Ind. XVI! (1SS8), p. 10, and Chamha Gazetteer, p. 82- 

B :d 
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roads may be taken as being at the root of the supposed derivation. It seems 
more probable that the ancient name was pure Sanskrit. I'he parallel, Bhadravah 
from Bhadravakasa, perhaps justifies us in assuming an original form, *Caturasa. 

So much is certain that Curah must have become included in Chamba State 
■at an earlier date than the more remote Pangi, i.e., before the 12th century. It 
may be inferred from some of our inscriptions that, in the 11th and 12th centuries, 
Curah was alternately ruled by the bajas of Chamba and by those of the neighbour- 
ing hill-state of J3alor (Skr. Vallapura). Possibly it belonged to the latter State 
previous to the foundation of Chamba town. 

I'he wazarat of the Candrabhaga valley comprises Pangi and Lahul. These 
■are about equal in size and are separated by a lofty spur from the Zaogskar Range, 
called the Ghor Bhar (map Gurdhar), which runs in a south-westerly direction 
between the Seen and Maiyar nalas. Pangi, the lower portion of the valley, is 
mentioned in two inscriptions under the name of Pahgati. Epigraphical evidence 
•shows that it belonged to Chamba in the 12th century ; but the designation of 
local officials in a record of the same period seems to indicate that at an earlier 
■date it was ruled by some Tibetan power. The wazarat of Lahul has not yielded 
-a single inscription in which a Raja of Chamba is mentioned as overlord of the 
province.® The earliest proof of Chamba suzerainty over part of Lahul is supplied 
by the name Edaipur by which Mirkula is indicated and which is ascribed to Raja 
Edai Singh of Chamba (A.D. 1690-1720). There is reason to assume that at an 
•earlier period it belonged to the Gyalpos of Ladakh who at one time extended their 
dominion over British Lahul and Kulu. Moorcroft notes that four villages, 
Barkalanak (?) and three others, which he passed on his w ay from Sisu to Taudi, 
paid rent to the State of Ladak, though acknowledging military fealty to the Raj 
•of Kulu.® 

The name Lahul has been explained as a derivation of Lho-yul, meaning 
“ South-land.” But Mr. Prancke informs mo that this etymology is improbable, 
because in Tibetan sources Lahul is always indicated by the name of dGar-za. 
Chamba- Lahul is locally known as Sual, but in the Gar'^ dialect it is called Hc-’phags. 
The whole tract along the Candrabhaga fromTandi to Tindi is called Manchad. 

The area between the Dhaula Bhar and Hathi Dhar, including a small por- 
tion of the Ravi valley, forms the Bhatti^ wazarat. Geographically, neaidy the 
whole of this territory belongs to the Kahgra valley. Ender what circumstances 
it became attached to Chamba State it is impossible to say. So much is ccir- 
tain that it formed part of Chamba in the days of Raja Samgrama-varman who 
granted land in the Hubar (map Ubaur) pargand to his purohita in tlic Sastra 
year 22 (A.B. 1446), four years after the death of his father, Bhota-varman. 

' The ■v7ord oora/i occurs as a_generic name with the meaning “ cross-way, place where four roads meet" in 
a copper-plate grant (No. XIV) of Anunda-varman, dated §aka 1403, Sastra 57, Kaittika Su.ti. 12 (3rd Novo rah cr 
A.D. 1481). 

Mr. Francke has found traditions which point to an earlier occupation of part of Manchad (left bank) by the 
•Chamba Ksjas, but they have not yet been confirmed by any epigraphical record. The Eanas of Gus near the junction 
-of the Candra and Bhaga are said to have been in possession of a copper-plate granted by a l!aj-3, of Chamba. 

3 CJiamha Gazetteer, p. 94. Hareonrt, Kooloo, pp. 123 fE. Moorcroft, Travels, Vol. 1, p. 198. 

•' Gar is the BhagS valley from Tandi to Kolong, comprising three EdtMs. 

* The form Bhattiyat with Persian plnial ending has lately been introduced in official documents. 
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^am grama’s grandson, Ganesa-varman, also granted lands in tlie Hnbar pargand 
in samvat 34 (A.D. 1668) and built in its south-eastern corner a fortlet named 
after him Ganes Garb (marked “Port” on surrey map). The Bhatti icazdrat 
is probably named after the Bhatti caste. It is noted as the recruiting ground for 
the Chamba army. 

The loazdrats of Chamba State are subdivided into pargands, which vary 

considerably in extent. It is reputed that their original 
number amounted to eighty-four, but at the present 
time there are only fifty-two. This is partly due to loss of territory once included in 
Chamba State, and partly to the amalgamation of different since A.D. 1863. 

It appears that in the pre- Muhammadan period the State was divided into districts, 
nailed mandala (circle) in the Sanskrit title-deeds of the 10th and 11th centmnes. 
The names of some of these mcmdalas have been preserved in the present 
•and as the latter are mostly defined by natural boundaries, we may assume that 
their area also agrees with that of the ancient districts. In describing the comse 
of the main rivers of Chamba, I shall note the pargands and the places of archaso- 
logical interest which they contain. 

Ihe Kavi, the central one of the five rivers of the Panjab, is essentially the 

main stream of Chamba. Its ancient name, Iravati, 

Eivei System. Jhe Eavi. (“refreshing”) is found in Sanskrit literatme.^ The 

Ravi became known to Alexander’s historians under the name of HydrahtSs, 
^evidently derived from Sanskrit Irdvati under the influence of the Greek Tiudbr. 
'The Blwuadis of Ptolemy presupposes a later Indian form *Bdudl, intermediate 
between Irdvali, and the modern Ram? BirunP speaks of the Irava. He says 
that “the river Irava is joined by the river Kaj which rises in Nararkot in the 
mountains of Bhatul.” In his table of Indian rivers he calls it Iravati. Bv “ the 


Elver System. The Eavi. 


river Kaj ” he probably means the Gaj which, however, is in reality a tributary 
■ of the Bias. In Chamba the Ravi is known by three different names. In the upper 
valley it is called Rautl, in the central j)ortion Ravvd, and in the lower part it 
is known by the name Ran wdiich it bears in the jilains. Thus we meet with 
the intermediate stages through -which the original name has become changed 
to its modern form. In the Vamsdvall the river is regularly referred to by its San- 
skrit name Irdvati. In some of the later copper-plat es^ it is called Rayca, but 
usually it is simply indicated as nei (Skr. nadl) “the river.” 

Ihe main source of the Ravi lies outside Chamba territory in the mountain tract 
known as Bara Bhangai, which once formed part of the principality, Bliangal, and 
is now included in the Kangra district. After entering Chamba, the river 
flows in a narrow gorge (plate III) through the pargands of Bara Bhanso (map 
Bara Banso), Trehta (map Traita) and Canhota (map Chanota). It is said that 


1 In thd Bqveda (VII, 18 ; VIII, 63, 15 ; X, 75) tlie Eavi is mentioned under tlie niune o£ Parusni. Cf. Ttornas, 
The rimrs of the Vedas. J. JR. A. Vol. XV, N. S. p. 73. I do not know whether there is any ^ood leason for 
identifying the Parusni with the Eavi. If we may he allowed to regard the Marudvrdhd as the havi, the second 
memher of that name might he found in Endhal. 

^ M’Crindle, Ancient India, pp. 23, 27 and 32. Strabo has the form H^ardtis. 

^ India, Vol. I., pp. 206,259 and 260. 

Copper-plates of Ganesa-varman dated samvat^l (A.D. 1531) 1. 8 ; No. XXVIII of Pratap Singh dated Sastra 
■ 55, Vikrama 1636 (A.D. 1579) 1. 19 and No. XXXVI of Palabbadra dated Sastra 68, Vikrama 1649 (A.D 1592) 1. 9. 
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Dyol (map Deole) used to form a lourtli district betuceii Bara Blianso and Trtditfi.. 
Tire village oP that irame rvas until lately in possession of a State huthl such as 
is found at the head-quarters of each purgand. It rvas ruined in the earthquake 
of 4th J^pril 1905. Over its entrance there rvas an inscription of Knja Udai Siiigh 
(A.D. 1690-1720) which has now been placed in tire State Museum (Cat. No. A. 30). 
Dyol is mentioned in the Vamidvali (si. 49) as the birth-place of Musapa-varman 
under the form perhaps Sanskrit devdlaya meaning “ temple.” Near the 

village a cave is shown, where the happy event is said to have taken place. 

The name Trehtd is derived from Sanskrit Trighattaka,^ by wliich name the 
district is referred to in a copper- plate inscription of Soina-varman of tlic 10th 
century. The name points to the existence of three passes (Skr. ghatta, Hindi gkdf). 
'Ihere are in reality three roads leading from this part of the Bavi valley across the 
Dhaula Dhar into Kangra. Their names are Alako-da-gbat, Surai-dii-ghat and 
Sarali-da-ghat. The one first mcntionial leads to Bhagsu- Dharmsala, the otlu'r two 
to Palanipur. It Avill lie noticed that they arc; still indicated by tlu^ na,nu^ ghdL'- 
The village of Kulait i_map Ivolait) situatc'd in thcT'ridita milus IxdoAV 

l)y6l, occurs in the same inscription under the nanu; of K ulika-gostba. I'liis name 
indicates that it Aims a settlement or station (^Skr. gaiilha) of Kulikas, U; tribe men- 
tioned in the copper-plate grants logethcr Avitli tlie Kbasas. In Chanibii, ihe Avord 
gopi, derived from Sanskrit yo-siha, is particularly aj)])Ii(‘d to a. .si'ttlenumt of slu'pberds. 

A third inscription in tlie upper HuaT A'alh'v is found on a small partly ruiiu'd 
Sivdlaya (fig. 28) at Ghumsal near Sutkar, tlu' ancient head-quart m's of tbe Trrdd.a 
yargand. The present head-quarters of the district, is Tiitrl on tlu' right, bank <»f tlu^ 
Kavi. '.Che kdthls both of Sutkar and Tiari avima' ruined in tJu^ great ('a,rt b(|ua.k<‘. 

Near Ulansa (map Bulans) the Havl is joim'd by two fair-siz('d t.idbutaricis, tlie 
Budhal (Budhil) and the Tundhen ('Tundahen). 'J'be Hiidlia! talo's its rise mair tlu' 
Ivukti Pass and floAAAspast Hrahmor, the ancient capital, Avbich is sit ua, tod on its hd't, 
bank. Tlie Tundehn takes its rise from the Ivrdi-cho Pass" and, a,fi(>r (lowing 
through the Tundah valley, joins the Jiavi at, a point a. litth* low(‘i- down than tb(^ 
Bnclhal. The continence of tlie .llfivl and the Ihulhai, known hy tlu! name of Kbara- 
niukh (Skr. Sad-mukha V) is held sacred as a IJrllui. It is duscrilx'd in the Vamkd- 
mU (verse 42) as the scone of the, asceticism of the faflu'r of jVI(‘ru-varina,n, tin' 
famous ruler of Brahmor. Whether the Avord Jhidha in the sanu' passagi' really 
represents the ancient designation of the Budba.!, sci'ins doubtful, as it does not, 
account for the / at the end of the modern nanu'. 

The valleys of the Budhal and Tundehn constitute tlu' Brahmor imryaud 
Avhich far exceeds the average size of such divisions. J(, was once ruled liy an 
ofl&cial called utnln, and is sub-divided into dvidudVis, ('ach jilaced undi'i' its own 
or revenue-officer. It is notcAVorthy that this arrangement, (exists only in 
the Brahmor district which points to its having fornu'd a distinct, unit. 

1 Tiie Pehoa inscription or the horse-dealers of the llarsu-samvat m (A.i). ,S82) 11. (; luul 11 inakc.s mention 
of a locality of the name of Traighataka, but this must be a dill'eretit place. TrehlS, would indeed be a inoi-t 
unsnitahle field of business for a horse-dealer, as there is not a single ro.ad praolicaUe for horses. The Pehoa in.-crip- 
tlon is preserved in the Lahore Museum (No. 22). Cf. Ei). Ltd. Vol. I. pp. 18, t IT. 

^ Sangra Settlement Beggort,^. VI (App.). 

^ Kdll-cho means ‘‘ Waterfall of Ivali/* 






^ jBr, iS. XIV, 29-30 quoted by Beruui, India^ Vol. I, p.303, 31cvrh, P. 55, 48-53. 

2 Bdjat. VIII, 628 ; transl. Stein Vol. II, p. 50. The word hrahnapuri is used elsewhere (VIII, 2421 and 
23) as a generic name denoting some pious foundation. 
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Braliuior is luentioiied under tlie name Hrah'haijn.ra. in twcj iascriptions of 
the 10th century. Prom this name, which means either “ 'i'oum of Brahma ” or 
“ Town of the Brahmans,” it is evident that originally it was applied to the ancient 
capital and in the second place to the principality, t'arahamihira mentions 
Brahmapura among the countries of the north-eastern region along with Kira, 
Kasinira, Abhisara, Darada, Kuluta, Darva, Damara and others. It is very likely 
that here the ancient ])rincipality on the Upper Ravi is meant. In the Ildrkande- 
ya-i^urdna also the Brahmapurakas are mentioned in the same connection.^ 

Kalhana, in his account of Sussala’s campaign against the chiefs of the Cinab 
and Ravi valleys, who had supported the pretender Bhiksacara, praises the king, 
because he “ piously preserved in the enemy's land BrahmapurU and its temples, 
and thus earned the original merit of these foundations.” “It seems possible that 
here also there is a reference to Brahinor, the ancient capital on the RaA'i, as Jasata 
of Chamba was one of the princes who had espoused Bhiksacara’s cause. But the 
passage is too vague to allow us to speak with certaiirty. 


At present Brahmor is only a village (plate II), but its pristine glory is still 
attested by four brass idols, three of which bear inscriptions recording their erection 
by Meru-varmam who must have lived about A.D. 700 (plates VIT-TX). That of 
Laksana Devi is enshrined in a temple adorned with profuse wood-carvings whicli 
are presumably contemporaneous mth the image. The two stone temples of 


Fig. 2. Ti'in])lt‘ of LiiVsgnl Devi. 
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Manimahes and Karsingh (figs. 16and 17) are probably of a later date. _ The former 
rnnst have replaced an older shrine, which is referred to in the mscription on the 
brazen bull of Meru-varman placed in front of the building. Ihe somen a sina ei 
iikhara temple of Narsihgh contains the brass image of that deity, erected by a queen, 
Iribhubana-rekha, and endowed by Yugakara-yarman, the son of Salnlla-varman, 
presumably in the 10th century. This temple was serioudy damaged m the earth- 
quake of 4th April 1905. Most of the small Unga shrines, scattered among the 
three main temples, collapsed on the same occasion. The State hom ascribed 
to Raja PrthYi Singh (A.D. 1641-1664) was partly ruined, but most of the wood- 
carvings have been placed in the Chamba Museum. (Cat. Nos. b, 1 6). 

A copper-plate grant (No. LXI, 1.15) of Raja Balabhadra, dated Vikrama 1691, 
Sastra 10 (A. li. 1634), contains the name Brahmor, but the context docs not bear 
out which locality is indicated.^ 



Fig. 3. Tomplc O'!: Sakti Dovi. 

The ancient Brahmor State, represented by the wazdrat of that name, included, 
besides the districts already mentioned, the following situated on both sides 

of the river below its junction with the Budhal ; — Ranhum-kothI (map Koti), Pyuhr;i 
(map Piura) on the left bank,^ and Belj (map Bailj), Gurii (map Guli) and Lilh 
(map Lil) on the right bank. The latter three parganas wow form one district. 
The village of Chatrarhi of the Pyuhra pargand possesses a famous 'Devi temph', 
founded by Meiu-varman about A.D. 700. At Gum on the opposite bank an 

1 The passage reads : Brahmor dl ghdU (?) pice Irt Srl-RSje 

^ The two villages lec(a)-Jhikli and Lec(a)-Uparli {i.e. Lower and Upper Lee), though situated on tlie- 
rightbank, belong to the Pya.'hT:^, pargand. 
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inscription is found of a feudatory of the same prince. It mentions Sicapura, the 
■ancient name of the place. 

'J ravelling along the course of the river as far as Chamba 'town, we meet 
with the following parr/ands : — On the right bank Kalandra (map Jialaiider), 
-Sambara (map Samra) and Panjila ; on the left bank Basu, Bakan, Mehla (map 
Maila), Bharimha (map Baraia), and Karer (map Karair). The village of Tur in 
the Basu pargatid has yielded no less than four ar.cient inscriptions. In the 10th 
century it was the seat of a Bana who owed allegiance to the Baja of Chamba. 
Prom one of the inscriptions (No. 17) it appears that the ancient name of the place 
was Makuta wBich perhaps is the same as the 3Iukiita~kdfa mentioned in the 
Vamm'oaii (verse 78). 

Panjila occurs in a title-deed of the 11th century (No. ^6) as the Panthila 
niandala and wdll be referred to subsequently. 



Fig. 4. Chamba Town from Mangla. 

Chamba Town is picturesquely situated on a plateau above the junction of 
the Ravi and the Sal or Saho. It is l)uilt round a rectangular green which here, 
as elsewhere in the Panjab Hills, is indicated by the name caugdn} In 1839 Yigne 

^ The Persian word rauffdn is the name by whieh the game of polo was kni)wn not only in Peisia, it.'^elf 

but also in Mnliammadan India. It was derived from Pehlevi rohgdn and its proper meaning is a polo-stiek. tlie polo- 
ground being indicated in Persia by the well-known word maiddn. We may, liowever, assume that in the Panjali 
Hills the word raugdn was also applied to the green on whicli the game was played, whicli would account for the use of 
the word in the present instance. The word polo originates from Baltistan and means a ball. It is very curious tiiat 
the game lias become known in Europe not by its Indo-Persian, hut by its Balti name. I may add that pnwiously, at 
the time of the Crusades, the’game was introduced in Languedoc, under the name of chicane which is evidently derived 
from Peisian through the II iddle- Greek T^o?iaviov. 
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estimated the number of inhabitants at 4,000 to 6,000. At present it is 6,000. The 
most conspicuous building is the palace, the oldest portion of which dates back only 
to the middle of the 18th century. 

Immediately north of the palace there is a group of six stone temples, arranged 
in a row from north to south. Three of these temples are dedicated to Visnu and 
three to Siva. Northernmost is that of Laksmi-Narayan or Latsini-nath, the 
principal temple of Chamba. It contains an image of white marble, adorned with 
golden ornaments which were presented by various Rajas of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. The temple is said to have been founded by Sahilla-varman shortly after 
the foundation of the town, and the marble of the image is believed to have been 
brought from the Vindhya by his son Yugakara.^ 

Of the other five temples of this group I wash only to note those of Candragupt 
and Trimukh, both Unga shrines ascribed to Sahilla-varman, and that of Gauri- 
^ankar with a brass image attributed to Yugakara. 

INear the Caugan Gate we find another Yisnu temple known by the naim' of 
Hari Rai. It is in possession of a copper-plate granted by Raja Soma-vannan, but 
issued in the first year of his successor, Asata. Rrom this inscription it appeal's that 
this temple was erected in the second half of the 11th c{mtnry by one Laksmana- 
varman, who was probably a scion of the ruling house. 

Between the palace and the cangdn there is a stone temple dedicated to the 
goddess Campavati. Tradition holds that the town, was named after her, liut anotln'r 
explanation is that it owed its name to the abundance of citampak trees (Mi(*h<‘lia 
champaka). It seems very likely that the ucimc of the goddess is derived from 
that of the tree, so that this in any case would be the origin of tlio na.ine of tlu' 
town. 

There is no reason to doubt the tradition that Chambfi was foinided by Saliilla,- 
varman, as tAVO copper-plate grants, issued by his son and grandson, a, re dated from 
Chamba as the seat of government. In these inscriptions the name of the town is 
spelt Canpakd. In the Edjatarunginl it is called Campa, from which tlu' mod(;rn 
name is derived. 

The foundation of Campa must have taken place in the first half of tlia lOtb 
century. There is, therefore, no authority for the statement made hj I'l-ofi'ssor 
Rhys Davids^ that Campa, the capital of Anga, rvas named after flic town on f lic 
RaAU. Campa in Anga was one of the oldest cities of Madhyadosa and is frequenlly 
referred to in Sanskrit literature. In the Book of the Great Decease it is iinduded 
among the eight great towns of India. Campii on the Ravi is not numtioned I)(‘fore 
the 10th century and was probably founded about that time. Its earliest, menf, ion 
in literature occurs in the Rdgabaraiigim (VII, 218) in connection with the (‘xpedi- 
tions of Ananta-deva of Kasmir (A.D. 1028-1003). It is clear that Campa on fbe 


■ Cf. Vigne, TrmeU, Voj. I, pp. 155 f. A. S. B. Vol. XIV, pp. 113 f., and Chamba (lazellm-r, p. 75. 
i>V(Zc?7M si Jnrfuj, p, 33 “ The Indian colonists in Cochin China named one of their sutlleiiionts nftnr ihi.s 
famous nld^ town [t.c. Campa iii Anga). And the Campu in Anga was again, in its turn, iiinued iiftor the still i.liler 
Cf^nipa in Kasmir.” 
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HavI \v’'as founded at a time when Oainjia in Anga had ceased to o-xist, oi*, at least, 
had lost its importance. 



Miles 

5 


n 


Fig. 5. Sluto undill gs of Cliamba^Towii. 


The copper-plate grant of Soma-varman and iisata is of special interest for the 
topography of the districts surrounding the capital. The following are the manclalas 
mentioned in that document : — 

1° Panthila (No. 26, 11. 16 and 31), the modern pargand of Pafijila, is situatel 
immediately above Chamba city between the right banlc of the Eavi and the left 
bank of the Sal. It contained the villages of Kuloti (unidentified)'; Muhgala, the 
modern Mugala, 2 miles south-east of Chamba ; Vata, now Bat, 1 miles south-east of 
Chamba; and G-halahana, now Ghalun (map Galone), in a valley opening on the left 
bank of the Sal, 3 miles east of Chamba. The first mentioned village was, at the 
time of the grant, held in Jdgl>' by the Queen-mother, Llardha. 

2° Tavasaka (No. 25, 1. 17 ; also No. 15, 1. 6) lies below Chamba Town, lietween 
the right bank of the Ravi and the right bank of the Sal. The name is probably 
preserved in that of the village of Tausa. The localities belonging to this mandala 
are Sumangala (No. 15, 1. 6, also No. 16, 1. 10) the present village of Sungal, (map 


' In a title-deed (No. X II, I. 11) of Saiiigrama-vai'inan, dated Sastva 22, mention is made of a looaiity named 
Kolodi. 
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Suiigul) 2 miles above Cbamba Tovm on tlie right bank of the Sal ; Bhadravarma, 
now Bhadram, 2 1- miles below Cbamba ; and Sarahnla, now Sarol (map Saroli) 2 miles 
below Cliamba. The two latter villages, situated on the right bank of the Bavi, be- 
long now to the Rajnagar par(/and. The other localities of the TavasaK a maijdala, 
Phalyaka, Lartuka and Yaudhaka, I am unable to identify. Tliey would se(mi to 
indicate cultivated fields rather than villages. 

3° Parakamata (N'o. 25, 11. 18, 21 and 29), as the name indicates, is the district 
situated on the other side (Skr. para) of the Kavi opposite Ohamba town, and is now- 
known as the Sac pargand} The ancient designation seems to be lost. The village 
of Mangala (map Mungla), still known by its original name, is situated on the road 
to Nurpnr by the Cuari Pass. Dhanllika, another locality in this onnydala, is evi- 
dently the name of a piece of land, now known as Bholi, near Mangala, between 
the village and the steep bank of the Eavi. 

W e have seen that near Cliamba the Eavi receives the Sal or Saho, which, is 

mentioned in the Vamsdvali (si. 70) under the name of 
The Sa,i 01 Saiio. Malika. The Sal is formed by two streams, the Malnnd 

Eala (to the right) and the Pnroli Nala (to the left). These two streams unite near 
the village of Saho, situated in one of the largest portions of plain country found in 
the State. It is the head-quarters of a pargand of the same name. One of the 
most important inscriptions of Chamba (No. 13) has come to light in tlie hamlet oi' 
Sarahan, on the loft bank of the Sal opposite Saho. It records the foundation of a 
^iva temple by a local chief, probably an independent Edna, of the name of Sdtyaki. 
The temple referred to is perhaps the Sivdlaya of Saho known by tlie name of 
Candrasekh. (Cf. fig. 24). 

Prom Saho down to its junction with the Itavi, the Sal winds for some 8 luih's 
along luxuriant rice and maize fields. About half-way along its course il is joinc'd 
on the right by the Hoi stream which waters the valley of tlie same nann'. I|. 
was formerly a separate pargand, but has now been amalgamated with thai, ol’ 
Gudyal. It seems probable that the IJol-Gndyal pargand cori-esponds wilh. the 
Bhaltara mentioned in a copper-plate of Asatn (No. 26). It is said that 

fifteen villages in that pargand are still indicated by the ancient name. The local 
goddess is known as Bhattar Devi Sitala, and the pilgrimage to her shrim'. is called 
Bliattdr jdtrd. I am told that the inhabitants of these villages combine against 
other villages in the game of chakrl (the same as caumpar), thus prf.'.sei-vim'' ilu' 
tradition of their former unity as residents of the same district. 

The pargands of the Chamba or Sadar wazdrat below Chamba Towm ari' Kdj- 
nagar on the right bank and Udaiimr on the left bank of the BavT and Dlmndli lor 
Dhundhi), Kharot and Tryod in the valley of the Syrdil. The Ihi jnagar pargagd, 
as mentioned above, corresponds, partly at lea^t, wdth the ancient ^avasaka man- 
dala. The village of .Rajnagar, which is the head-quarters of the pargand, wns 
named after Eaja Baj Singh (A.D. 1764-1794). Before his time it was called 


^ Can hamcitu^ the second member of the compound, hi connected with Pukhtd l a 
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Nada. Udaipur on the opposite bank received its name from liaja Udai Singh, in 
whose memory a small stone temple was erected after his murder on this spot in 
A.D. 1720. 

Aiiout 14 miles lielow Chamha town the Ravi is joined l)y its largest tributary, 
^ the Svuhl (vnlqo Seoll, which ])rings doAvn the entire 

Th 6 Syiihl t/ V «/ j ^ o 

drainage of the Curah province. This river comes from 
two fountain-heads. The western or main branch which drains ITestern Curah 
rises from the Padri Pass and flows through the districts of Bhandal (map Baun- 
dal), Kihar, Picla-Pyuhr (map Dnire) and Himgar or Himgiri (maj) Himgir). The 
last-mentioned district is referred to by the name of Kiskindha in two of our in- 
scri{)tions (Nos. 12 and 13). Before the foundation of Chamba it was the seat of an 
independent E-ana. At Mul-Kihar, the ancient head-quarters of the YLUhav pargatid 
(now transferred to Pigi), there are the remains of the stronghold of another Ptana. 
This Rana, as appears from an inscription of c. A.P. 1200 (No. 34), owed allegiance to 
the Rajas of Chamba. The eastern branch of the Syuhl rises from the Sac Pass and 
flows almost due south receiving the waters of the Sai and l^arhnota Nalas on the 
right, and of the Bera (map Baira), Tisa (map Tissa) and Cahju (map Chanju) Nalas 
on the left. 'I'he Sai, iiera and Tisa valleys constitute three pargands of the same 
names. The Barhnota valley contains the Barhnota and Bagor (map bagora) par- 
gagas ; the Cauju valley the Jasor (map Jasaor) and Loh-Tikri districts, llie latter 
comprises the original pargands of Loh-Tikri, Baghai (or Bhagai) and Cafiju. East- 
ern Curah has yielded a remarkable number of fountain-inscriptions, especially the 
Lrdi-Tikri pargand. The lower portion of the Syuhl valley, below the junction of 
the two branches, contains the yd's of iMunjir (map Manjere), Jupclh (map 

Juind) and Bhalai (map Balai). The last-mentioned district was in the 17th 
century a subject of dispute between Prthvi Singh and Chattar Singh of Chamba 
and Sathgram Pal of Basohli.^ 

Prom its junction with the Syuhl, the Ravi flows westwards till it reaches 
Jammu territory, where the Siova, forming the boundary, falls into it from the 
north. Here it trends to the south-west and forms for a short, distance the boundary 
between Chamba and the ancient State of Basohli, now a district of Jammii-Kasinir. 
Its former capital of the same name lies almost opposite the point where the Ravi 
leaves Chamba territory. 

The wazdrat of Bhatti is often indicated by the name Bdra BhaUidn which 
points to its having once consisted of twelve pargands. 1 he present number of 
districts of this wazdrat is ten. They are the following : — Bathri or Rampur, 
Sherpur (map Sairpur), Nagal and Cunli (map Chune) on the left bank of the 
Ravi ; Hubar (map fJbaur), Cvari or Cuari (map Chaohari) and Raipur or Kepar 
(map Rapir) in the Cakki valley; and Tundi, Syuhta (map Sihunta) and iUiatti- 
Tikri (map Tikiria) on the Dehl. 

On the south side of the Dhaula Dhar, Chamba State once possessed the Rihlu 
^'ddga in which Dharmsalais situated, and that of Palam mentioned in the Baijnath 

i This dispute was decided in favour of Prthvi Singh by a sanacU dated A. H. 1058 (A. D. 164S) which is now 
])vescrved in the State Museum (Cat. No. C. 1). 
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praktsli under tire name of Pralamba. It appears that at one time Chanil)u 
territory included the ancient fort of Pathyar/ in proximity to Aidiich the oldest 
rock-inscription of the Kangra valley is found. Kanhiara, the site of another 
somewhat later rock -inscription, belongs to the Kihlu ‘ilaqa. It is said that original- 
ly Rihlu and Palam formed part of Chamba State, but Avere included in the imperial 
demesne created by Todar Mall after the submission of the Panjab Hill States to 
Akbar. When the Mughal poAver collapsed, Umed Singh (A.D. 1748-1764) of 
Chamba reoccupied the lost territory.^ In the reign of his son Ibij Siiigh the great 
Samsar Cand of Kangra claimed Rihlu as an integral part of his dominions. Raj 
Singh crossed the Dhaula Dhar, but Avas surprised by the Kangra troops and slain 
at Nerti (map Keirtee) near Shahpur in A.D. 1794. A temple AAms erected on tin* 
spot, Avhere an annual meld takes place on the 7th Plar, the date of his death. Tlu' 
bravery of Raj Singh is still sung in popular ballads on both sides of the Dhaula 
Dhar. In A.D. 1821 Rihlu AA'-as occupied by Ranjit Singh and thus iinally lost to 
Chamba. 

The other great river of Chamba is the Cinab. In the Rgveda it is mentioned 

under the name of AsiknP AA^hich underlies tlie Grcidc 

The Oliiab. . / i - 

Akesmes (with ^'Aiuchimiig to the verl) akeomai), 
Ptolemy caUs it Sanclohal derived from CandraMdgd, the name by which tb(‘ 
Cinab is knoAvn in Sanskrit literature and in inscriptions. This nanui the riv(M- 
has preserved in the Hills. Biruni calls it Candraha, but gives also the Sanskril, 
name Candrabhaga. In the Shahpur district it is knoAvn as Ganham, a nanu' 
evidently derived from the Sanskrit. The form Clndh cannot b(' ex])laiiied as an 
ordinary derivative of Candrabhaga, but is evidently due to a po])uhiv (etymology. 
Moorcroft is undoubtedly correct in assuming that the name Cin-rd) (/‘ W'alei- of 
Cin ”) is based on the belief that the river took its origin in Clu’na. 

In reality the Candrabhaga takes its rise from the Earalacha Jhass in Brilisb 
Lahul by tAVO heads, the Candra and the Bhaga. Moorcroft was told that real 
names were Candrabhaga and Suryahhaga. The two rivers unite at Tandi and 
form one river of considerable size which enters Chamba- Lahul at Thirot (map 
Tirot). Here are the ruins of two forts on both sides of the Clmkhma Nala. ITu' 
first village in Chamba territory, called Sindvari or Brahman-kothi, is said to have 
been founded by Brahmans from Kuruksetra. Here avc meet Avith the iirst, 
fountain-stone, carved Avith three conventional lotus-floAVCrs. Sonu^ fiv<‘ miles below 
I'hirot the river flows past Triloknath,* famous for its Buddhist t('m])l(' and A\ id(dv 
renowned as a place of pilgrimage. On his march through Lahul Moorcroft “ hd’l 
in with two half-starved Hindu fakirs, one of whom had come from Chapra and 


' The of Pathyar was bestowed in on Raja Dalel Singh by .a mvad iHsuod under fb,, senl of 

Zakariyya Khan, Governor of Lahore, in A. H. 1158 (A.D. 1745). It wa.s confirmed to Raja UtnOl SiiV-l,' by u 
sanad issued under the seal of Ahmad Shah (Durani) in A. H. 1175 (A.D. 1762). Botli those do-u,nen1,.s are nn-sorved 
in the State Museum (Nos. 0, 6 and 15). 

2 Chemha G-a'^etteer, pp. 85, 97, 101 and 104. 

= Of. E. Thomas, The rivers of the Veda, p. 5. Biriini, India, Vol. 1. pp. 206 and 259. Moorcroft, Trards Vol 
.1, pp, 195 Biw, Jummoo, p. 112 ; Cunningham, Ladalc, p. 117. ' ' 

^ Moorcroft, 'Irmels, Vol. 1 . iip. 19H f.; of. my note Trilolcndtk in J, A. S. JB, Vo]. LXX, Part I, p. 1 
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tlie other from ITjjain.” Both were going oil a pilgrimage to Triloknath. A marble 
image of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara is worshipped here both by Buddhists and 
Hindus under the name of Triloknath (Skr. THloJcandtha, “Lord of the three worlds”). 
Ihis has now become the common aiipellation of the village, its real name being 
Tunde. It is the seat of a Rana who holds the greater part of Chamba-Lahul in 
jdglr. In 1863 nearly the whole village was swejit over the precipice liy an 
avalanche and sixty of the inhabitants lost their lives. The temple remained 
standing. 



Fig. 6. Triloknath. 


At Udaipur (map Odapur), three miles below Triloknath, the Candrabhaga is 
augmented by the Maiyar (map Miyar) which takes its rise from the Zatigskar 
Eangc. The village possesses a shrine remarkable for its profuse and elaborate 
wood-carvings. It is dedicated to Kali, locally known as Markula Devi or the 
Goddess of Markula. This is the Ljihuli name of the village,^ which was renamed 
Udaipur by Raja Udai Singh of Chamba (A.D. 1690-1720). The State Kothi, 
founded here by the same Raja, is the only monument of Chamba rule in Lahul. 

Below Udaipur the villages are ferv and far between; and the tract between 
Tindi, the last place of Lalinl, and Saur, the first village in Paiigl — a distance of 17 
miles— is a desolate region, entirely uithout inhabitants. At Porthr (map Purti) 
arc turn fountains of which one avjis constructed in the reign of Raja Ugar Sifgh in 
Sastra-sainvat 1 (A.D. 1725). There is also a temple of Mulasan Devi with quaint 
wood-carvings. It bears an inscription of Raja Prthvl Siiigh dated Sastra-saiiivat 

^ Ti c T.amo is ] ronounced eitlier Markula cr Mirkula. In Tibetan it is S[ie'leJ 
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27 (A.D. 1651). At Sac (map Sauch) the Candrabhaga receives the waters of the 
Seen (map Saichn) Nala, and after flowing through a fahdy open valley past Kilar 
and Bharvas (map Darvas), enters Padar three miles below the hamlet of Lnj. 
The villages of Sac, Kilar and .Uharvas are the chief places of the three pargands 
of the same names which constitute the Pahgi ‘ildqa. T'he State Kothi at Sac has 
an inscription in Takari recording the foundation of the building by Eaja TJgar 
Singh of Ohamba in sammt 1 (A.D. 1726). The only shrine of note in the division 
is the temple of Camunda at Mindhal (map Mindal) opposite Sac. It is in posses- 
sion of a copper-plate issued by Eaja Prthvi Singh in Vikrama 1698, Sastra 17 
(A.l). 1641). 



7. Temple of CSmunda at Miiidhal. 


Eound Kilar carved fouatain-stones are exceedingly numerous, but only a few 
•of them bear inscriptions. ^ An inscribed fountain-slab (No. 28) of the first year ol' 
Eaja Jasata (A.D. llOh-G) is found at Luj near the Padar border. At Salhi in th(‘ 
■Seen Nala (fig. 1) there is another stone (No. 33) of large si.c carved with numerous 
figures of deities, and provided with an inscription dated in the 27th year of Eaja 
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Lalitavarman (a.D. 1170). It is eyident from this inscription that Sallii was then 
the seat of a liana. His descendants still live on the sj^ot. (Of. fis?. 21.) 

In Lahnl and Pahgi we often meet with upright, plain slabs erected in memory 
of the dead. They are called dhajd (Skr. dhvaja, “banner, emblem ”j or pmi (^Skr. 
pnnya, “religious merit ”) and may he seen on plate IV. 

Ihough the main roads noAV in use are of recent origin, we may assume that 

the lines of communication, determined hv the oro> 

Roads and passes. 

graphical system and particularly by the position of tlie 
passes, have been the same er^er since Chamha became inhabited. It is possible 
that certain roads and passes Avere at one time more frequented than they are at 
the present day, and that others have norv come into greater prominence ; but the 
documents at our disposal sujoply hut little information on this point. Considering 
the nature of the country, there can be little doubt that no trade route of any 
importance ever ran through Chamha territory. Trade between India and Central 
Asia naturally chose the more open A’-alleys of the Jehlam and the Bias. More 
especially the trade-route through the JCahgra and Kulu. rmlleys, Lahnl and Ladak, 
folloA'ed by Moorcroft, must harm been in use from very remote times. An 
indirect proof of the existence of this route in the 7th century A.D. is afforded by 
Hiuen-Tsiang.^ After describing Jalandbara, he gives an account of Kiu-lu-to 
(Kuluta or Kulu), Lo-n-lo (Lahul) and IVIo-lo-so (Marpo or Ladak), though ap- 
parently he did not visit these countries personally. He had evidently received his 
information during his stay at Jalandhara from traders who had travelled to Central 
Asia by this route. It is possible that occasionally, owing to political influences, part 
of the Central Asian trade deviated from its ordinary course and followed the less 
accessible valleys of the Bavi and the Ciuab, but under ordinary circumstances it 
must always have returned to its natural chamiels. 

The roads in Chamha territory, er'en those thi’ough the main river rmlleys, were 
indeed up) to very recent times of the most pirimitive de.scription. (Cf. fig. 8). In 
one of our epAigraprhs (No. 35) the construction of a road is stated to be the means for 
acquiring infinite merit. But the ancient rulers of the State have not shown great 
eagerness thus to p)rovide for their bliss in the next world. They, no doubt, had to 
consider first of all the exigencies of the piresent, and at a time when ev'ery neigh- 
bour was an enemy, the difficulty of the roads constituted the l^est safeguard for the 
security of the State. 

Of the roads connecting Chamha Town with the p)lainsthat by Dalhousio, now 

in most common use, dates only from the found- 
ing of that Sanitarium in A.D. 1851. The Sundhara 
and Cvari or Cuarl roads, on the contrary, are no doubt ancient. The former 
folloAvs the left bank of the havi by Batbri, Sundhara and Phangohta as far down 
as Shahpur, from where it crosses the lower hills to Pathan-kOt, the total distance 
from Chamha being about 55 miles. This road provides at the same time a direct 
communication between Ghamba and Basohli, once the cap)ital of the former State 
of that name. Vigne’ speaks of a second road from Chamha to Basohli along the 
right bank of the Ravi. Brom there Jammu can be reached in six marches. 
The stages are the following : — Mahanpur (12 miles), Bhadu (map Pudooa ; 6 miles) , 


Roads to the plains. 


^ Stanislas Jnlien, 3£emoires de Sioiien-Thscin^ , Yol. I. pp. 203 f. and Beal, Si-yic-hi^ Vol. I, pp. 177 £- 
^ Vigne, Travels, Vol. I. p- 160. 
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Sumurta (map Sambarta; 6 miles), E-ambot (formerly Mankot; 8 miles), Maiisar 
(12 miles), and Jammu (18 miles). 

This road is only a portion of the trade-route from Delhi to Kasmir through 
the lower hills. Forster,* who travelled by this road in April 1783, remarks : — 

Previously to Nadir Shah's iiivasioa of India, the common road from Delili to Kashmire, lay 
through Sirhend, Lahore, and Heerpour, the pass of which is fully described by Mr. Bernier, under 
the name of Bember. Since the inroad of the Persians, Afghans, and the Mahrattas, but especially 
since the period of the Sicque conquests, that track has been rendered unsafe to merchants, and is 
now disused. This obstruction diverted the Kashmirian trade into the channel of Jumbo, which 
beino’ shut up from the Punjab by a strong chain of mountains, difiBcult of access to cavalry, it has 
been preferred to the Lahore road, though the journey is tedious, and the expenses of merchandise 
increased.” 

Tbe stages where Forster baited were Plassee, i.e., Palasi, (10 kos), Buddoo, i.e., 
Bbadu (10 kos), Maiicote, i.e., Mankot, (8 kos), Mansir, i.e., Mansar (8 kos), and 
Jumbo, i.e., Jammu. Basdbli, Bliadu and Mankot were then potty principalities 
dependent on J ammu. 

Snmurta, half-way between Bbadu and Mairkot, is the name of a tract of 
country comprising twelve villages. In the lOfch century it appears to have bcciu a 
hill-state, the inhabitants of which are referred to in tvAo of our co]ip('r-phites 
(Nos. 24 and 25) under the name of Saumatika. This word appears to l)c d(5riA"od 
from *Sumata, which in the modern form, Sumay, is preserved in Sumurta. 

Balor (Skr. Vallapura), the ancient capital o£ the Basohll State, lies five miles 
north-west of Bhadu and is situated on the left bank of tlie Naj Nala, at a little' 
distance above its junction with the Bluni (map Pine) river which is a trihutai'y of 
the TJj. It is interesting that BirunP mentions Ballavav, the modern Balor, on 
the route from l^ananj to Ka4mi.r. "We may conclndc that in liis time also, when 
the same conditions of insecurity prevailed in the plains ns in. tlic days of Forsh'r, the 
route through the lower hills Avas largely resorted to for pnrpos(‘s of trade. 

The Cnari road is one of the main lines of communication Ix'tvvcicu Chambu 
„ , and the Kahgra Amlloy — the ancient Trigartn. The road 

Eoad to Kani^ra. n 

ascends the plateau opposite the town, which, as we, hav(' 
seen, was known in the 11th century as the district of Purakamata, and ]>ass('s tln^ 
Aullage of Mahgla (Skr. Mahgala) after which it is now commonly nained. M'ind- 
ing np the right bank of the Sarori Nala, it crosses the Dhanla Dhar by tlic Chiarl 
Pass (height c. 8,000') and enters the Bhatti wazdrat. At the village of Cuarl (map 
Ohaohari), situated some nine miles beyond the pass, the road bifurcates, '.flic hri't. 
branch runs south-east, and, passing Syuhta (map Sihnnta) and the old J'ort oJ‘ 
Ganes-garh, reaches Rihlu in Elahgra. On the way the Cakki, the Dehl and the 
Brahl are crossed. The passage of these rivers, when in flood, is attended with great 
difficulty. The distance from Chamha to Kahgra-kot hy this road is about 54 miles. 

The main road from Cuarl continues in a south-western direction, folloAving 
for 4 miles the bed of the Cakld sti-eam which has to be crossed and rccrosscd a 
dozen times. Near Jajri the road passes by the ruins of Tara-garh, a famous strong- 
hold founded hy Jagat Singh, the Pathania chief of Nurpnr, and defended hy him 
against the army of Shah Jahan in A.D. 1641-42. On one of the toAA'-ers is a stone 

^ JozvrTieij, Yol. I. pp. 245 £.; 2nd ed, p. 283. Cf. also Vigne, Travels, Vol. I. pp. 171 ft’. Heerpour is Hiu-ap5r, 
the ancient Sura.pura, on the Pir Pants^ai (or Bhiinbhar) road. Cf. Hajat. (transl. Stein) Yol. II. p. 3D4. 

- India, Yol. I. p. 205. 
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tablet with, a Takari inscription dated in the reign of Raja Raj Singh and in the 
year 6:1 (A..D. 1787). Half a mile beyond, the road leaves Chamba territory to enter 
the Nurpur tahsil, formerly the principality of that name. At Nurpur it joins 
the main road to Pathan-kot, the total distance from Chamba to this place being 
not more than 50 miles. The Cuari road is much used and must have been so from 
early times. The crossing of the Oakki is often perilous after heavy rain. The 
pass is usually under snow in January and February, and sometimes also in March ; 
but even then the road is seldom closed for more than a day or two at a time. 

The main road from Chamba to Brahinor follows the Ravi valley for about 20 


Hoad? to BraJimoi' miles as far as Pyuhr.a. This part of the road, however, 

dates only from 1879. The old road crossed the river 
immediately above Chamba Town, near the low plain known as Nalhorii wliich was 
formerly a Muhammadan graveyard and at the present time is used as a parade 
ground. The bridge, which must have been of the cantilever type commonly found 
in the hills, is still rememhered under the name of Dulcu- or JDugu-rd-sett (Camb. 
seu, Skr. setu). Tradition holds that it was built by Dai Ratio, the wetnurse of 
Raja Prthvi Singh, and named after her husband Duku.^ The existence of a 
copper-plate dated Vikrama 17[0]2, Sastra 21, (A.D. 1745), and recording a grant 
of land by lyimtrl Batuld Devi on the occasion of the consecration of a bridge 
{setu-pratisthd-samaye) confirms the popular tradition. It is probable, however, 
that long before the days of Dai Ratio there existed a bridge on this spot. Lower 
down, a temporary bridge connected in former times the two banks of the Ravi. It 
was replaced by a permanent bridge in the reign of Carhat Singh in A.D. 1808. 
This having collapsed, the present iron suspension bridge was constructed here in 
A.D. 1895. 

From the Duku-ra-seu the road ascended the plateau of Bharimha (map Baraia) 
and, following the hill slope along the left bank of the Ravi, passed the villages 
of Mehla (map Maila), Bakan, Basu and Pyuhra, each the head-quarters of a 
pargand of the same name.^ From these places the Dhaula Dhar can be crossed 
by several passes which it is unnecessary to describe. The most important is the 
iialeni Pass (height c. 12,000') which leads from Basu to Shahjmr by way of Tur, men- 
tioned above as the seat of a Ranaandthe find-place of several inscriptions. Another 
road, which starts from Basu, crosses the Dhaula Dhar by the Kankot Pass (map 
Bowar Pass, height 11,602'), and reaches Rihlu in the Kangra District. The place 
wRere this road surmounts the range is a narrow gorge known as Proll-ra-gala 
(“Gate-neck”). Here an ancient rock-inscription is found which indicates that 
this road was used about the 9th century of our era. 'I'he word gala as well as its 
diminutives gall and gain denote a narrow passage leading over a spur or mountain- 
ridge. Its original meaning is “throat, neck” (Skr. gala). We may compare 
French-Swiss col, and Capo-Dutch nek. “ he term used in the Panjab Hills to 
designate a mountain pass is jot, the original meaning of which seems to be 
“ yoke ” (Skr. root yuj-). It is interesting to compare the German-Swiss joch and 
the Italian giogo in the meaning of which we note the same transition. 

From Pyuhra the new road through the valley reverts to the old line which 
ascends the slope to reach Ohatrarhi. The antiquity of this place is attested by the 


1 Accoidinj> to others, the bridge was named Batlo-rd'seii after the lady herself. 

2 From Mehla onwards the road is s.till in existence and has lately been repaired by the Forest Department. 
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Devi temple of .M era- varman, referred to above, b'rom Cliatrarlii the road drops 
into the Circinda Nala^ and ascends the opposite slope to Kothi which was once the 
seat of a Dana and is, therefore, know)i as Eanhuih Ivothi ; the word ranlmfn. 
designating a barony ruled by a Eana. Drom here a branch road crosses the Girjhar 
Pass (height c. 10,000') to Canhota and runs u]) the Eavi valley through Trebta and 
Bara Bhapso to BaraBhahgal. The Dhaula Dhar is crossed from Eanhurii Ivothi ])y 
the Ghaj-ka-jot (height 13,225')“ by which Bhagsn-Dharmsala can be reached in two 
or three days. I'he road is a difficult footpath, which follows the GJiathora iN’ala. 

The main road rises from Eanhuih- Kothi to cross the Sadall-ra-gala (heiglit c. 
9,000') and descends again by Ulansa (maxi Hnlans). Ulansa, as well as the adjoin- 
ing villages of Gurola and Svai on the left bank of the Eavi, arc tiie scats of tlireo 
Eanas, feudatories of the Eaja of Ohamba. (Of. fig. 20). Beyond Ulansa the Eavi 
is crossed by a wooden bridge. Ascending the oj)j)Osite slojic, it reaches Kliani (maj) 
Kani) situated at a height of 6,446' on the end of the spur which forms tlie Avatcr- 
shed between the Eavi and the Budhal. In the oldest oopper-jilate grant found in 
Ohamba State (No. 14) mention is made of the Khani hospice (Skr. matha), Avhich 
not only jiTOves the existence of the village as far liack as the lOth century, but 
also shows that even then it was a place on the main road and Ai'as Ausited by 
traveUers. Prom Khani a branch road passes up the right bank of the Eavi valby 
by Grima— a village mentioned under the same name in the title-deed jnst rel'cn-ed 
to — and joins the road on the left bank not far from Kulait, the ancient Ivulikagostba, 
in Trehta. Another branch crosses the Budhal river and, following the I'undah. 
Nffia, crosses the Kali-cho Pass (height 16,402') to Triloknath in Chainba-.LahuI. 

The main road proceeds along the left bank of the Hudbal to Brahmor, 1/be 
ancient capital. About a mile before reaching this xilace a rock-inscription in the 
Tibetan character Avill he noticed on the road-side. Carved on tlic same stoiu^ are 
three figures of GaneSa, Siva, and Devi. (Of. figs. 20 and 30). At tin; village; of 
Ghosan, on the left bank of the Budhal beneath Brahmor, some Tib(4,an roek- 
inscriptions are found., but these consist only of mystic formulas. 

The Budhal valley is connected Avith Lahul by tAAm roads. Ih-om Brahmor oiu! 
road crosses the Oobia Pass (height 16,720'), Aphich perhajis owes its name to ii.s 
creAmsses {cohd) and reaches the Candrabhaga valley above Triloknath. olluir 

and more frequented road folloAA’-s the left bank of the JEidhal to llarsar (map 
Harser, height 6,650'), which possesses a small Siva temple Avith an inscribed image 
which perhaps accounts for the name of the place (IIara=Siva). 3 Fere a .short brancli 
road runs up to the sacred lake of Manimahes, regarded liy popular belief as the 
main source of the Eavi. I'he main road crosses tlu^ Hucjhal and proee<‘(ls up its 
right bank to Kukti village, and thence over the Ivukti Pass (height 17,001') to 
Yob-rang (map Jobrung) in British Lahul, Avhere the C'andrabhaga is crossc'd 
by means of a jlmld or rope bridge.^^ Another branch, road leaves tlu^ main i-oad at 
Kukti village to cross the Manimahes Eange into Bara BhaiigrU. 

Chamba is connected Avith Brahmor by a second ancient road which runs thi-ough 
the mountains to the north of the Kavi. After ascending the Sabo valley for 4 miles, 
it crosses the stream and surmounts the Jamvar ridge. It then descends and passes 

This oiala forms the boundary between the Pyiihril and Ibiidinrh-Kbthl parfjQnu,s\ 

- Also called £ctg and 

3 For a description of ihQjhula cf. CJiamha aazetteer, p. 14. See also plate III. 
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the villages of Lilh, Gum and l:5elj and, after crossing the Tundah Dhar and the 
Tundehn Nala, follows the mountain slope on the right bank of the Budhal to Brahmor. 
The only place of antiquarian interest on tliis road is Guiii. It was in the days of 
Meru-varman (c. A. I). 700) the seat of a chieftain who owed allegiance to the ruler 
of Brahmor. Prom an inscription on a linga stand found here it appears that the 
ancient name of the place was Sivapura. The large number of stone Ungas may 
account for this name. On the river bank beneath Gum there is still a sanctuary 
of Siva, known as Tiloean Mahadev (Skr. Trilocana-mahadeva the three-eyed 
great god’’), where an annual meM takes place on the Bmgastami in the month of 
Bhadon. In the Panali Nala, not far from Gum, are some rock-inscrij)tions (Nos. 
1-4), the oldest epigraphs hitherto discovered in Ohamba State. It is curious that 
one of them consists of an invocation to Shm. 



A ]iothor impoi'tant road, which connects Ohamba with Bhadravah and Pahgl, 

starts from the northern end of the town and, after 
Uoaci to Bhadiava. . crossiug the Sala stvcam, dosceiids to the right bank of 


tlie Bavi. This road is also greatly modernized, but the old path may still bo seen, 
which, roughly paved, zigzags down the steep hill slopo.^ At the point where it 


^ 8 shows t)u‘ 

situated at tlu‘ junction 


modem road along with the ancient path which leads to the burning gh^t (Ski. Smaid^ia) 
oE the Uavi and Saho rivers and whidi is euphemistically named Svarg-dvari “the Gate of 


Heaven.” 
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descends from the northern end of the plateau on which the town stands, there 
is a stone platform {cdbutra) with an inscription which records that Suiidara- 
dasa, the son of Vira-dasa, the son of Bhagiratha-dasa, for the love of 
Laksml-Narayana, planted a plpal tree (Skr. ahattha, Bicus religiosa) here, and 
had a platform made so that all creatures might take a rest in its shade. The 
date of the inscription is Vikrama 1717, Saka 1582, Sastra 36, Vaisakha va- 
■di. 13, Wednesday, at the Vernal Equinox, i.e., the 20th March 1660.' When 
Cunningham visited Chamba, the plpal had been replaced by a very large Um tree 
(Cedrela toona) which, in its turn, has now disappeared. Only recently a new 
piped tree has been planted which, it is hoped, will afford shelter agfiinst the heat 
of the sun to many a traveller. The old road, notwithstanding its steepness, is still 
preferre^hy the hill-people to the new one, and Sundar Das’ cabutrd must be a 
welcome resting-place to weary way-farers. 

At a distance of 2 miles from the town the road passes through the ancient 
garden of Sard (map Saroli). This village, as we have seen, is mentioned under 
the name Sarcihida in a title-deed of the 11th century. The garden with its pond is 
referred to in a charter issued by Baja Balabhadra in favour of his purohita Isvara 
or Isuru, and dated Sastra 75, Vikrama 1656 (A.D. 1599). The tank has lately 
been renewed. A mile farther on the village of Bhadram is passed. Its ancient 
name was Bhadravarma. as appears from the same title-deed in whicli Sara- 
hula is mentioned. In the 11th century both villages belonged to the I'avasaka, 
district, which evidently consisted of the tract between the right bank of the Kav'i 
and the right bank, of the Sala, as it included also the village of Sungal, then called 
Sumangala, on the right bank of the Sala, 2 miles from Chamba, At ])res(iut 
Bhadram and Sarol belong to the Bajnagar pargand ; but it is possil)le tliat the 
ancient name of the district is preserved in that of the village Tausa (maj) 'I’osa), 
situated on the spur between the Ravi and the Sala valleys. It would sc(;m, 
however, that at the time of the inscription Bhadravarma was the hcad-(]uart(n-s 
of the district, as it contained the State granary (Jcosthdgdra) in which the reveiuu.^ 
in kind was collected and from which 1 khdri of grain was granted annually to a 
Visnu temple, founded by a certain Pasata. 

Before reaching Rajnagar, the head-quarters of the modern district of the sam(^ 
name, the road leaves the main valley and ascends a side valley to Puldiri (maj) 
Puker), perched on the watershed between the Ravi and the Syuhl. At tin's jwint tin; 
roads to Bhadravah and Pahgi bifurcate. The Bhadravah branch descends through a 
narrow ravine to the Syuhl which it crosses.^ It then runs up its right bank to 
Mafijir (map Manjere). Subsequently it rapidly rises to cross the ridge between tJie 
upper and lower reaches of the Syuhl and, regaining the right bank ol‘ the river, 
follows it for a short distance. After having crossed again to the left bank, tlui road 
pursues its course to Bhandai (map Bhaundal, height 5,675') and Langera (height 
6,978 ). At a distance of 3^ miles south of the former place, on the ridge which hci'e 
forms the boundary between Chamba and Basohli, wc notice the ruins of the old fort 
of Prthvi-jor (/of from Persian zor “ force ”) founded by Raja Prthvi Singh after 
whom it is named. Erom Langera the road crosses the Padri Pass, (height c. 10,000') 

' Of. CuMinghiim, S’. 7?. Vol.XXI,p. 136; Kielhorn, Ant. Vol. XX (1891), p. 152; and ~'Jh avtba 
Gazetteer, p. 5'7. 

- A recently made road runs from the Kothi tridge over tte Syuhl to Saluni on the ridge above Mailjir and 
descending crosses the Sjnhl at Pala'.bndge and runs on to Bhandai. 
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and enters Bhadravali territory. The distance between the towns of Chamha and 
Bhadravah is 64 miles. Prom Bhadravah, Islamabad (the ancient Anantanaga) 
in the Kaimir valley can he reached by way of Kastavar, the ancient Kasthavata. 
The Pangl road which we left at Pukhri ascends from there to Mnsrund and 
„ , „ then continues due north through the main valley of 

Koad to Paiigi. -n j t ^ 

Eastern Curah, passing tne villages of Kalhel, Tisa, Bera 
and Alvas. Prom Alyas it crosses the Sac Pass (height 14,328') to Kilar in Pangi. 
Two branch roads run up the side yalleys to reach the Oandrabhaga valley by less 
frequented passes. One follows the right bank of the Oanju JSTala, and j^asses Loh 
Tikri and Baghai, from where Tindi in Lahul can be reached either by the Drati 
Pass (height c. 15,000') or by the Maroa or Carara Pass (map Chara Pass; height 
14,320'). Both these passes are difficult and very precipitous on the Curah side. 
The Drati (“the Sickle”) especially is dreaded on account of its stone avalanches. 
There is a direct road between Chamba and Canju through the Hoi valley. 



Fig. 9 . Devi-r3-kdtlii. 

Tlio second side-road runs up the Bora Nala to Hail and passes Deveri-kotln, 
once the seat ol: aBana, tlic ruins of whose castle arc still extant. {Cf, fig. 18). One 
of tlie hnest Sanskrit iiiscriptions in Chandra Avas found licre. Erom Hail the road 
cross(‘s the Ceni (map Chaia) Pass (height 14,299') to Mindhal opposite Sac. It is 
said that this pass Avas crossed hy Prtlivi Singh on his return from Kulu. It 
a[)p(\ars to liave heen more frequented at one time than it is at present. This perhaj)s 
ox])lains Avliy the pass leading to Kilar is inappropriately called the Sac Pass. 

.V third brancli leaves the main road a little beyond Tisa and runs by Sai, 
Bagor and Barhnota to the Dagani Dhar Avhich it crosses by the Makan or Barari 
Pass (heiglit circa 12,100') to Bales, a hill-tract included in Bhadravah. Sai pos- 
sesses an important fountain inscription (No. 35). 
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T1i 6 m&in road in Laliul and. Pangi follows tlio Caiidrabliaga 'valley tliionglioii'fc 

and must have done so from the time that a road has 
Road tii'ongh Lahul and Pangi. existed. Though improved ill jifn'tsj it is still, taken 
as a whole, of the most primitive descrijition. In places it is carried from ledge to 
ledge by means of narrow wooden bridges of a very insecure character, locally knoivu 
by the name of irangarl. 

After entering Chamba territory at Thirot (map Tirot), it follows the right 
bank of the river. As far down as the Udaipur plain the valley is fairly open and 
the road therefore comparatively easy. Erom Margram (map Margraon ; height 
8,755 ) to Salgram (map Salgraon)’^ it runs for the most part aloiig the face of the 
cliffs. It crosses over to the left bank at Salgram and continues on this side as far 
down as Sac (map Saudi) in Paiigi. The old road, however, crosses to Saiir (map 
Saor) on the right bank (some 10 miles above Sac), where a rope-bridge or jhuld 
connects the two river banks. Erom Porthi (map Purti, 4- miles below Saiir, 
this road ascends to Peli (?’<?/*= mountain-ridge) and from there drops down lo the 
Seen Nala which it crosses to Sae (height 7,886'). 


Fig. lo. Kiliii' in 

Below Sac the valley is more open and the road fairly ](':V(^1. Bor a disi,aiic(‘ 
of mile between Sac and Kilar it is carried alon^ the face of tlui ])r('ci])ic(‘ on 
crowbars fixed horizontally into tlie rock. Tliis work was carih^l out l)y tlu^ 
Borest Department about A.D. 1870. The old road which is still extant us('(l to 
lead over the shoulder of the cliff by almost perpendicular wooden st(^])s. A litth^, 
farther down near the village of Phindru (map Phinru) the patli has Ix^on partly 
hewn out of the solid rock. This was probably done in the reign of llaja PidhvI 
Singh, ^as appears from a rock-inscription containing the name of that chievf and 
dated Sastra 18 corresponding to A.D. 1.612-3. Prom Kilar the road continues 
along the right bank at a fairly high level to Dharvas and Luj and at the Sansari 
IN^ala it leaves Chamba territory to enter Padar. 

In the Lahuli dialect these villages are called Mauri and Saga. 
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Another ancient route connecting Lahul and Pangi leads up the Maiyar Nala 
from Markula (Udaipur) and, after crossing the Ghor Uhar (map Gurdhar) Pass, 
descends by the Seen Nala (fig. 1) to the Candrabhaga yalley which it rejoins at Sac. 
This road, notwithstanding the height of the pass, is said to be shorter and easier 
than that which follows the Candrabhaga. It is practicable for hill-ponies, a cu’* 
cumstance which perhaps accounts for the name of the pass. Starting from 
Markula, the stages are Cimrat, Maiyar (map Miyar; height 10,215'), Singhmarh, 
Bator (map Bataor ; height 11,638'), Secu (map Saichu; height 8,412'), and Sac (map 
Sauch ; height 7,886'). An inscribed fountain-stone found at Salhi (map Sauli) 3 
miles below Seen has been noticed above. Prom Sac, Kilar and Dharvas roads lead 
into Zangskar. 






Fig. II. T(‘X)!i. Fomiftihi Stone. 


Chapter II.— THE INSCRIPTIONS. 

The number of the inscriptions found in Chainba, State is not h'ss r('niarkal)l(i 
„ , , , . than their variety. Whereas in ICahnlr, Kfihu'ra and 

xNambei and classincation. 

Kulu, states of mnch greater antiquity and historical 
importance, only a very limited mimber of epigrajddeal records lias Ixani found, 
Chainba has yielded no less than 130 inscriptions, excluding those ol‘ the last, two 
and a half centuries. This wealth of inscriptions within an area of only il.illO 
square miles, of which the greater jiart is uninhabitable, is entirely dn<' to its 
secluded position, and may convey some idea of the amount oJ' historical mati'rial 
which has been lost in other more accessible districts, both in the Hills and the 
Plains. TV e know that in the 12th century there existed in Kasrair extensive' in- 
scriptions on stone and title-deeds on copper, which were consulted by Kalhana 
while composing his famous Chronicle. “ By examining the inscriptions” says that 
author recording the consecration of temples {jpratisLlia-htdsana) and grants {vastn- 
Sdsana) by former kings, at the laudatory inscriptions {prasasti-patta) and at writtc'u 


Bajat. I, 15 ; transl. Stein, Vol. 1. p. 3. Cf. also V, 397. 
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works, the trouble arising from many errors has been overcome.” There existed, 
moreover, numerous images of stone and metal, many of which, no doubt, bore 
dedicatory inscriptions. Kalhana ^ relates how, in the reign of the great Lalita- 
ditya, two images were discovered “which (as the letters engraved on the bases 
showed) had been made by Rama and Laksmana.” This record, though legendary, 
shows that inscribed images were not unknown in Kalhana’s days. 

In Kasmir not a single copper-plate has been discovered, and of stone inscrip- 
tions only a few insignificant fragments. “ Of the first class of documents {prati- 
stlidsdsanas),” Dr. Stein^ remarks, “only a small number of specimens has been 
found in Kasmir, and none of them, except a fragmentary inscription of the time 
of Queen Ridda, now in the Lahore Sluseum, can he ascribed with certainty to a 
period earlier than Kalhana. No inscription of the kind described under II and 
III {vashisdsma and prasastipaita) has come to my knowledge in Kasmir.” At 
Babor the ancient Babbapura, the capital of a hill state dependent on Kasmir, I 
noticed in 1906 an extensive Sarada inscription inside a ruined temple. It is pro- 
bably a prasasti, but it is too much defaced to be deciphered. 

Karigra and Kulu, both situated on the ancient trade route between India and 
Central Asia, have been scarcely more fortunate. It is true that Kangra, the 
ancient Trigarta, has yielded two very ancient rock inscriptions and the important 
prasastis of Baijnath, but considering that Chamba possesses no less than fifty 
epigraphs of the pre-Muhammadan period, those of its powerful neighbour are 
extremely scanty. On the borders of Kulu, one of the most ancient of the Panjab 
Hill States, an, inscription of the Gupta period has come to light. It is the rock 
inscription of Salanu in Mandi territory. The other inscriptions found in that district 
do not date further liack than the middle of the 16th century A.D. The oldest copper- 
plate is that issued by Bahadur Singh which is preserved in Chamba and is dated 
[^astra-]samvat 36 corresponding to A.D. 1569.® It is not at all improbable 
that continued research and excavation of ancient sites will bring to light addi- 
tional material, but we can hardly expect as rich a harvest as, even without resort- 
ing to excavation, the Hill State of Chamba has yielded in a few summers’ 
exploration. 

The total number of inscriptions collected in Chamba amounts to one hundred 
and thirty, of whicli fifty are of the pre- Muhammadan period, and eighty of the 
Muhammadan period. 

From the objects on which they are incised these records may be divided into- 
rook inscriptions, slab inscriptions, image inscriptions and copper- plate inscriptions. 
Another classification, according to their contents, is that cj[uoted from Kalhana . 


' Eajat. IV, 272-276; transl. Stein, Vol. I. p. 148- 
- Note at 1,15. 

3 Cf. A. A. S., 1903-04, pp- 261*269. On p* 266 the date ig erroneously tstated to he 1659 ; the spelling Kullw 
is to he abandoned. 
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viz., records of consecration (Skr. pratisthd-sdsana), title-deeds (Skr. vasfu-SdsanaY 
and eulogies (Skr. pramsti-patta). Among these the title-deeds are usually 
engraved on capper-plates, and the eulogies are mostly cut on stone slabs. Stone is 
used for inscriptions of the 6rst kind also, except when the consecrated object is an 

image of metal. 

Eock inscriptions are not as numerous in Chamba as the abundance of the 

material would lead one to expect. But some of the 
Eock msoriptions. ancient epigraphs in the State belong to this class ; 

namely, those of Panali Nala (Nos. 1-4), Tur (No. 10) and Proli-ra-gala (No. 11). 
It may be noted that the Kanhiara and Pathyar rock-inscriptions— the two oldest 
records of the Kahgra district— were once situated in Chamba territory. But as 
they date back to a time far anterior to the founding of the Obamba State, I have 
not thought it necessary to include them in. the present volume.^ The rock inscrip- 
tions found within the present boundaries of the State are mostly brief records cut 
on the rock in bold but badly shaped letters, and consequently not always easy to 
decipher. To this class belong a few Tibetan records found in the neighbourhood o(; 
Brahmor and to be noted more fully hereafter (No. 50). 

Among the image inscriptions the most important arc those of Mcru-varman 

(c. A.B. 700) incised on brass statues at Brahmor and 
ma,e inscriptions. Oliatrarhi. Lai’ge-sized metal images of so early a date 

are extremely rare in India, as such objects were the first to attract the destructives 
zeal of iconoclasts and the cupidity of unscrupulous kings. The numerous idols of 
gold, silver and other metals set np by the magnificent Lalitadiiya were destroyed 
more than two centuries before the Moslims established their rule in the Kasmir 
valley. It was king Harsa “that Turuska,” as Kalliana calls him, who, partly from 
greed and jiartly from perverseness, caused those relics of his great, predecessor to 
be overthrown and desecrated, and for this purpose appointed a siaccial oflicial called 
“prefect for the destruction of gods” (Skr. clevotj)dt>anandf/aka):' Only two 
Brahmanical images escaped — that of Kanasvamin at Srinagar and that of Martancla, 
the Sun-god — and two colossal Buddhas, one of which stood at Parihasa-pura. The 
contemporaneous images of Mem-varman convey to us an idea of thci style; of thos (3 
famous statues of Lalitaditya on wliich Kalhana bestows so much praise.'' Cunning- 
ham, who visited Brahmor in 1839, remarks that those images had never l)ocn seen 
by Muhammadans until his servants arrived there. It will, however, bc^ noticed in 
the course of a more detailed discussion of the inscriptions that two of the Bj-ahmor 
images have suffered damage at tlie hands of some foreign, probably non- 
Muhammadan, invader. 

Inscribed metal statuettes of a much later date arc those of Siva at Harsar and 
of Markula Devi in Chamba-Lahnl. In each case the inscription records the conse- 


' A title-desd recording a grant to a god or to a Br.aliaian is called uyruUdra-iasana. See liencnlh inscr 
No. 15, 1. 21. 

^ (If. j5i>. Inch. Vol. VII, pp. 116-119. 

= :Rajat. VII, 1091-1098 ; trausl. Stein, Vol. I, pp. 352 f. 

‘ Bajah IV, 181-217 ; transl. Stein, Vol. I, pp. 139—144. 
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oration of the image, and sometimes also of the temple in which it was placed ; and 
therefore belongs to Kalhana’s first class of pratisthd-sdsanas. 

We possess but few specimens of inscribed stone images. The oldest is probably 
the image of Devi erected by Dana Bhogata of Kiskindha, the modern Himgiri 
(No. 12). Next in date come the Devi image of Tnr with an almost obliterated 
inscription (No. 19) and the Visnu statuette of Saho of which the epigraph is also 
partly destroyed (No. 47). The Narayana image of Devi-ri-kothi, though itself 
much defaced, bears a well-preserved inscription. It is the only one of which the 
date can be approximately fixed. In this class are also to be reckoned the other two 
Tur inscriptions (Nos. 17 and 18) cut on stone stands which evidently once belonged 
to idols, and the Gum inscription (No. 9) cut on a squared stone which must have 
supported a lihga. 

Inscriptions on stone slabs are either records of consecration or eulogies. Very 

often the two are combined, as in the Sarahan prasasti 

Slab inscriptions. . . , , 

(No. 13) which was primarily intenaed to record the 
erection of a Siva temple, but the greater part of which is devoted to the praise of 
the founder’s spouse, SomapDrabba. It may rightly be called a love-poem carved in 
stone. Likewise the Devi-ri-kothi and Mul-Kihar fountain-inscriptions (Nos. B2, 
and 34) are at the same time prasastis, as they contain a flattering account of the 
pious donors and their relatives. The poet of the former seems actually to designate 
his composition by that name. These laudatory inscriptions, apiart from their 
historical value, are documents of literary interest, as they are composed throughout 
in elegant Sanskrit poetry. Among the prasastis found in Chamba only that, of 
Sarahan is complete. Outside Chamba, I may mention the two prasastis ot Baijnath 
and that of Bhavan in Kahgra, besides the Triloknath one in Mandi Town. These 
all record the foundation of tempdes in which they are still preserved. A record of 
consecration of a peculiar kind is the platform {cabutrd) inscripition of Chamba City, 
which states that a pipal tree (Skr. asvatlha) was planted and a platform built by 
a certain Brahman, on Wednesday, the 28th March A.D. 1660.^ 


A very important sub-division of this class are the, large carved fountain-slabs, 

very numerous in certain piarts of Chamba, and appar- 

Fountain inscriptions. i o m 

ently peculiar to that State. The only place outside 
Chamba where I have met with stones of this kind is Sisu on the Candra river in 
British Labul. These were first noticed by the traveller Moorcroft on bis ill-fated 
journey to Bukhara. “Between the first and second village of Sisu,” that author^ 
relates, “ we crossed the Sisu river, a narrow torrent rushing dow'u with a force 
which must wear away the most compact rock. Growing near it w'as the variety 
of currant which I had observed at Niti. On the summit of the ascent from the 
water a flat stone, sculptured with figures and flowers, was set up on the right of the 
path.” Mr. A. H. Francke informs me that in other villages of British Lahui also 


^ Of. above, p. ^2. 

^ Muojcroft Travels^Nol. J, in 194. 
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similar slabs are found, but no inscribed specimen lias liitlierto come to light outside 



Fig. 12 . Bvulmiau-kotln Fountain -stoiu\ 

Chamba. On entering Chainba from British Labul, a specimen may he seen at 
Brahman-kotbi (map Bamankoti, local name Sindvari), tlie first Tillage in State' 
territory. At Triloknath, the famous Buddhist place of pilgrimage? in Cluimhu- 
Lahul, there are several of these slabs, but none of them bears an inscri])ti()n. The 
best example is found at Onar, ^ mile east of the catigdn. They arc vi'iy rrcquently 
met with in wazdrat Pangi, especially round Kilar, aud arc sometimes collected in 
considerable numbers on one spot (plate IV). Two inscribed stones of particulai' 
interest .are found in this proTince, one at Salhi in the Seen valley aud the other at 
Lup The latter place is situated close to the Padar border. In Padar itself, how- 
ever, carved fountain-slabs of this type do not occur; nor, as far as I know, in any 
other tracts lower down the Candrabhaga river. In the valleys of the Jehlam, Bias 
and Satluj such slabs seem to be wholly unknown. 

In Curah, the north-western province of Chandra, watered by the Syfdd river, 
such stones are exceedingly numerous. Of particular interest are those of Sai, 
jN^aghai and Badvar, all of which are inscribed. Tlie Loh-Tikri joarpawa is richest 
of all in fountain inscriptions, but unfortunately hardly any of them arc complete. 

In the Bavi valley proper, fountain stones are found at many places from 
Brahmor down to Keri (map Kairi), but they are of much smaller size than those 
of Curah and Pangi, and do not bear inscriptions. One often finds several erected 
at one spring, for instance at Chatrarhi and at Brehi in the Basu pargand. At the 
latter place there are four slabs, placed side by side, which are locally believed to have 
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been made for the use of four different castes, the Raaas, the hathis, the potters and 
the carpenters. At Tagi and other villages in the same pargand isolated stones may 
be seen (fig. 13). At Lndn, 4 miles from the town on the road to Jamvai% no less 
than nine slabs of various sizes were found at one spring ; they have all been placed 
in the State Museum (Cat. Nos. A. 19-27). In the city itself a broken fountain 
stone was unearthed in the summer of J906 and has likewise been deposited in the 
Museum (Cat. No. A. 18). 



Fig. 13. Podiitiiin-stone at Tagi [pargann Basu). 

The fountain-slabs of the Ravi valley are usually carved with numerous rows of 
figures. Among these we find Visnu sleeping on the serpent Sesa, Laksmi holding 
his feet, and the four-faced Brahma seated on a lotus rising from Visnu’s navel. As 
the sleep of the Sun-god takes place in the rainy season, the scene is very appro- 
priately chosen. Other common subjects are the nine Or a has (also frequently 
carved over the entrance of temples) and the ten avafdras or incarnations of Visnu. 
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The figures in the lower rows, whicli are shown in the act of worshipping the Imga, 
probably represent the donors of the sculptures. 

On the large slabs of Pangl and Ourah also wo find commonly the upper portion 
occupied by rows of figures both of deities and mortals. .Among the former Varuna, 
the god of the waters, in irhose honour the stone was erected, takes a prominent 
place. On the Salhi stone (plate XXXI) wo find ^ira in the centre of the ujipm- 
row, between Varuna, Indra, Gane§a and Karttikeya, eacli seated on his iiarticular 
mhema and marked with an inscription. In the middle of the slab is a, ri^presenta- 
tion of Visnu’s sleep— a subject which, as just noted, regularly occurs on tlu^ fountain 
stones of the Ravi valley. The rest of the Salhi stone is occupii'd by eight feniah' 
figures personifying the great rivers of Northern India. The name of I'ach rivm.' is 
inscribed on the water- vessel which the figure holds in one hand. 

At Sai also (plate XXXIV) each of the figures is named, but luuHi only tlu' 
upper row consists of divinities, the lower portion being reserved for human hdngs. 
Among the latter we find the person portrayed, for the sake of whoso bliss tlu' stoiu' 
was set up. On the Naghai slab deities arc apparently mixed with mortals, hut lua-e 
the figures are not marked with their names. It is pos.sihle that om^ of the ligurus 
represents the Rani Mekhala who is mentioned in the inscription. On th<' stoiu's, 
which, judging from their inferior workmanship, belong to a latisr d.ib', i\-e iiiid 
Varuna, still occupying his place of honour; but for the rest such storuw arci carvcal 
with clumsy figures of armed horsemen, archers, swordsmen and female A\'at('r-caiTi(M's. 
Examples of this kind are the Batriindi and Nal stones in the Chamba Musmuu 
(Oat. Nos. A. 12 and 17), both of which bear fragmentary inscriptions. 

On most fountain slabs we find, besides figures, a fair amount of onna iiumtal carv- 
ings. Among these the eight-petalled lotus-rosette is most promimmt. On (saiih si(l(‘ 
of the square hole intended to receive the water-spout there is often a. (hrarf-pi lastin' 
of very curious design. The rows of figures arc frequently separatcMl by bands of 
ornamental scrollwork and the whole of the carvings are usually enclosiul within 
leaf and rope borders. 

Among the fountain sculptures of Chamba State, there ai'C sovia-aJ which do not 
contain any figures but are purely decorative. Usually the surfaci'. is divided into 
square panels each provided with a conventional lotus. I am inelimvl to thinlc idiat 
slabs of this type are the earliest in date, but the inscriptions do not as yet imable us 
to class them chronologically. Among the three dated in tlie reign of Ti'ailokva- 
deva, which belong to the first half of the 11th century, that of Bhakund is a pl.ain 
slab with no carvings at all, and that of Dadvfir has no other figure than Varuna 
the rest of the carvings being decorative. The third one is that of Naghai, Avherc' 
the greater part of the carving is also decorative, though here ive find a row of fivi; 
figures, Varuna occupying the centre. The fountain slab of Slya, erected in the year 
of Asata’s accession (c. A.U. 1070) is carved with decorative bands, and doi's not 
bear any figures except the effigy of Varuna and a pair of interlaced birds. On th(i 
Luj stone of the first year of Jasata (A.D. 1106), we find a wcllnigh (jqual division 
of figures and decorative devices. Among the former we notice the hors(‘man who 
regularly appears on the fountain slabs of a more decadent and presumably later typi'. 
That of Loh-Tikrl, also of Jasata’s reign, has only a lotus-rosette and decorative 
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borders. On tbe two specimens of the reign of Lalita-varman — those of Salhi 
and Sai,^ described above, which belong to the second half of the 12th century — the 
figures are decidedly more prominent. On that of Salhi eyen the ornamental borders 
are absent. It would, therefore, seem that there has been a gradual development 
from plain stones with simple conventional lotus-flowers to the elaborate slabs crowded 
with figures. We must, however, assum.e that the nature of the carvings was largely 
dependent on the individual taste of the donor and the sculptor, as well as on the 
former’s means and on the latter’s ability. 

It is noteworthy that in general the purely decorative carvings are executed 
with considerably greater skill than the figures, which are conspicuous chiefly for 
their clumsy appearance, rigid attitude and want of proportion. Por this reason 
the specimens which bear exclusively decorative carvings are, from an artistic point 
of view, the most satisfactory. 

"When the slabs bear inscriptions, these are either incised on the raised rim 
running horizontally between the rows of figures and decorative bands, or cut on one 
or two plain rectangular panels placed in the centre or at the two ends of the slab. 
The latter is mostly the case with those found in the neighbourhood of L5h-Tikri in 
the Caiiju valley. 

The slabs here described are commonly set up against the steep hill slope, at 
places where water flows down or gushes forth from the rock. A stone spout, some- 
times ornamentally carved, is fixed in a square opening in the centre of the stone, 
to allow the Avater to flow through. In some instances we find in front of the large 
slab a cistern built with three smaller stones, likewise adorned wflth carvings. This 
must have been the case at Luj, Salhi and Naghai where the enclosing stones are 
still extant and partly in siitt. 

As to the purpose of these fountain slabs, the inscriptions leave no doubt that 
Purpose and on.in of fountain ^beir crcctiou was lookcd upoii less as a work of general 
slabs. utility than as a meritorious act, designed to secure 

future bliss to the founder and his relatives. 'J'he person for whose sake the 
stone was set up, either a deceased wife or husband, is often mentioned by name in 
the inscription. Thus the Naghai stone was erected for the sake of the bliss in the 
next world of Rani Mekhala, that of Sai for the sake of Ranautra Phahi. In other 
fountain inscriptions of the Curah wazdrat the donor states that he erected the stone 
“ fearing with the fear of mundane existence ” (Skr. samsdra-hhaya-hhltma). The 
slab itself is invariably designated as a Varuna-deva, i.e., “a god Varuna ” for the 
obvious reason that Varuna, the patron of the waters, is usually carved on it. This 
name is no longer remembered. In Lahul stones of this kind are known as naiir 
(prol)ably the same as Pahari naun), in Pahgl they are indicated by the name of naun. 
In the Ravi valley they do not seem to have any special appellation, except that of 
panhiydr, a name commonly applied to all fountains, whether they are provided 
with carved slabs or not. 


^ The date o£ the Sai inscription is uncertain. 
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ISTor does there seem to exist any certain tradition regarding tlieir origin, date 
?^,^^d purpose. Sometimes they are connected with the Nagas. At Kuas al)ovc 
Kilar there are two fine springs known as Barsar Nag and Nagani. At l)oth, fountain 
stones have been erected, some of which show traces of insci-iptions. Tliose at Trilok- 
nath in Lahul are locally asserted to have been set nji in lionour of the Naga. In 
epigraphs, however, no mention whatever is made of these demi-gods, so prominent 
in the popular religion of the Hills. Sometimes these huge stones with their quaint 
figures and mysterious characters — unintelligible even to the learned Pandit — arc 
looked upon with superstitious dread, and the villagers arc often reluctant to give 
information regarding their whereabouts, for fear that some evil may s])ring from it. 



Fig. 14. Eountaiu-stoiio at Kuas aliovc Kilar. 


It IS, therefore, the more gratifying that tlio stones themselves readily vield us 


i'lnii’i 


their forgotten history. Most of them belong to a time when Curah and 
were inhabited by numerous petty chieftains or Eanas dependent on th(‘ Baja of 
Chamba. It was they who erected these slabs, on wdiich their nami's and tli(')S(‘ of 
their father and grandfather are usually recorded, together with that of the Baja to 
whom they owed allegiance. We may, therefore, assume that at most places wlnnu 
fountain-slabs occur, there once stood the stronghold of a liana. I must add that 
our inscriptions show a few instances of such stones having been erected liy Ih-ali- 
mans ; but those are as a rule of a less elaborate type. One, that of Bhakund bears 
merely an inscription without any carvings. 

Ihe fountain inscriptions are of great importance for local history, as in most 
cases thj are fully dated, both according to the era then in use and in the regnal 
year of the ruler of the time. Thus the Luj and Salhi stones have rendered, it 
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possible to fix the year of accession of two Chamba Rajas of the 12th century. 
There are, however, two circumstances w’hich considerably detract from their historical 
value. The inscriptions are, as a rule, comjiosed in very ungrammatical Sanskrit, 
sometimes intermixed with vernacular terms, w'hich often renders their detailed 
interpretation doubtful. In some instances {e.g., the Salhi inscription) the particu- 
lars of the date appear to be incorrectly noted. 

What makes matters worse, is their freq^uently fragmentary condition. Placed 
against the hill slope without any shelter or support, these slabs were often thrown 
down by avalanches, or upset by the pressure of the earth behind them, and subse- 
quently buried under the deposits of the rivulets. Tlie spout-stone fixed in the 
earth behind caused the slab to break in its fall and in this mamrer many a stone 
may have become completely lost. Sometimes it has happened that, owing to long 
exposure, the inscriptions became defaced or wholly obliterated ; and in a few cases 
such slabs are said to have been wilfully smashed for utilitarian purposes, frag- 
ments have been found in walls or steps Ijelonging to dwelling-houses. Mostly, 
however, it was merely their position which was the cause of their ruin. Thus 
among the numerous inscribed stones of this kind hardly any specimen has come to 
light, of which the inscription and carving have remained entirely uninjured. 



Fig. 15. Copper-plate of Yugakava. 


I have treated the Chamba fountain-inscriptions at some length, on account of 

their peculiar character. Inscriptions on copper-plates, 
the last class to be discussed, are known to occur in 


Copper-plate inscriptions. 


most parts of India, and indeed must at one time have been in use all over t.lie 
Indian Continent. The custom of engraving title-deeds of pious donations on copper 
is referred to by the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hien and must therefore have existed in the 
5th century of our era. Nor was this tbe only use such plates were put to. It is 
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recorded that after the third Buddhist council the sacred scriptures were engraved 
on copper-plates and deposited in a stupa by order of king Kaniska. This tradition 
derives some credit from the fact that in some of the stupas of ancient Taksasila the 
Taxila of the Greeks— inscribed plates of copper, silver and gold have been discovered.^ 


With the exception of those from Taksasila, that of Sue Vihar (Bahawaljiur) 
and the Nirmand title-deed, the Pan jab has yielded no ancient coppcr-platc inscrip- 
tions ; though at one time they must have been not less numerous here than in other 
parts of India. This may be inferred from the large number of such inscri])tions 
found in Chamba State. I have been able in the course of my researches to collect 
no less than eighty-two copper-plate inscriptions, of which five liclong to the pre- 
Muhammadan and seventy-seven^ to the Muhammadan period. I have excluded 
those posterior to the reign of Baja Prthvi Singh (A.D. Idll-CI). Among tJic 
seventy-seven plates of the later period there are forty-two issued by Baja Bala- 
bhadra, who still lives in local tradition as the paragon of pious munificence. As tlie 
custom of issuing such documents was kept up till the end of the last century, and 
several specimens of each of the later Rajas arc known to exist, the total number 
of copper-plates in Chamba State may be safely estimated at nearly a hundrcKl and 
fifty. But imposing as this number may appear, the i)rcponderauce of ]>]ateK of the 
later period only shows, how few in number the earlier plates that hav(^ e.omc down 
to us are, as compared with those which have been lost. 

The copper-plate inscriptions which will be edited in the course of this -work 
are, all but one, title-deeds recording donations of land. TJie only cxcei)l>ion is a 
plate, issued by Raja Balabhadra and dated Sastra 75, Vikrama 165() (A- lb lob".)), 
which records the appointment of the Brahman Isvara as his fainily-priesi. It is in 
the possession of his descendant, the present purolui. I may note parcnitlKd ically 
that among the documents of later date there is a coppcr-platc containing a treat.v 
between Raja Raj Singh of Chamba and Raja Samsar Cand Katoc, the famous 
ruler of Kahgra, It is duted from the latter’s camp at Nadaun in the Vikrama yc'ar 
1845, Jeth, pra. 26. This plate is kept in the Statu Museum and immbered B 8(;. 
It is possible that, at an earlier period also, political documents of this kind vvuiv^ 
engraved on metal, but no other specimens have hitherto been recovered. 


As to the common 

Donors and Donees. 


type of coppcr-platc inscriptions, i.e , those r(‘cording dona- 
tions of land— the donor is usually the ruler of the tinu,' 


or one of his relatives. It is well-known t hat, aca-ord- 
iag to Hindu law, the king is regarded as the exclusive owner of hind. 1 1, is curiou'^ 
that among the plates of Prthvi Singh’s reign there are two® issued hy his nui-.Mi 
whose name, Dai BatlO, is still remembered in Chamba. In tin*. tith^-diK'ds she is 
■called “Dhatri Batula Devi ” and “ §ri-Dhatri Batula.” Presumably she graided 
the land ont of the Jdglr which is usually bestowed on the Raja’s ddl. Tim donees 
are either Brahmans or temples. Among the Chamba copper-plate grants there ai'c 


' Of. A.S. B. Vol. ir.p. 125. 

’ Three of these plates were discovered outside Chamba tenitory. One belongs io the int,rohit of tlie linia of 

Niirpur, the other two to Hahim Braj Lai of Jvalamukhi in the Kaiigra District. 

® The two plates in question are both dated in the Vikrama year 1702, festra 21 (A.D. 1616), one in Aaudha 

and the other in Magha ti. 7. j ^ 
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only three which are bestowed on gods, one— the oldest of all— on Narsiiigh at Brah- 
nior, the second on three temples in Chamba City, and the third on Canmnda Devi 
at Mindhal m Pangi. It should he noted that the title-deed is actually issued in 
favour of the deity, whose image the temple contains and that, in case the idol is re- 
moved to another building, it retains its grant of land. It goes without saying that 
most of the benefit falls to the share of the Brahman priests attached to the shrine. 

The merit of bestowing gifts on the twice-born has from ancient days been 
emphasized both in sacred and secular literature ; but land was occasionally presented 
to non- Brahmans who had rendered service to the ruler of the State. There 
-exists a copper-plate at Dantuhi (map Dante) at the foot of the Drati Pass which 
was issued by Raja Balabhadra to four brothers of the Kakar' caste, viz., non-Brah- 
mans. It is dated ^astra 94, Vikrama 1675 (A.D. IfilS). Sir Lepel Griffin- also 
quotes the instance of a copper-plate grant issued in Samvat 15S1 (A.D. 1527) by 
Raja Ajbar Sen of Mandi to a KhatrT, Madhusudan by name, w'hose three brothers 
had been slain in a battle fought against the Fffinas. We also read in one of our 
■earliest Chamba copper-plate inscriptions (No. 25) of land being enjoyed by Queen 
Rardha, the wife of Baja Salavahana. But gifts of this kind w'ere only granted for 
a period depending on the donor’s pleasure and not exceeding th“ lifetime of the 
■donee. There was consequently no need of recording such gifts on durable metal. 
The donations to Brahmans, on the contrary, were made in perpetuity, “to be enjoy- 
ed by son and son’s son for as long as the moon and the sun shall endure.” Heav- 
enly joy was to be the reward of the pious donor, but terrible punishment awaited 
him who should confiscate the land thus given. “Who takes the property of a 
Brahman, given either by himself or by others, for sixty tliousands of years will be 
be born as a worm in the dirt.” “ He who confiscates what he himself has given 
will be a blind man for twelve existences, a hog for ten existence! and a leper for 
twelve existences.” “Mounted on a divine chariot drawn by geese, the giver of 
land goes to the wwrld of the gods; in a pot full of boiling oil tlie robber thereof 
sees the messenger of Death.” 

Stanzas of this kind are invariably found at the end of each title-deed. They 
have, in 01iainl)a at least, had tlie result - gratifying to the antiquarian— that the 
donations have been preserved, as well as the copper-plates on which they are 
recorded. I doubt whether in any other part of India an instance could be quoted 
of lands, granted nearly a thousand years ago, being still enjoyed by the descendants 
of the original donee. This is the case with the copper-plate grant of Vidagdlia, the 
grandson of Sahilla the founder of Chamba, who lived in the 10th century of our 
era ; and I refer to it not merely as a curiosity, but as a m.atter of special interest for 
the study of ancient topography. There can, of course, be no doubt whateA’er that 
the village of Sumangala, mentioned in that plate, is represented by the modem 
Sungal, in the vicinity of which the land is situated. 

Grants of land to Brahmans or temples were, as we have seen, considered meri- 
torious under all circumstances. But the coincidence of 

Auispunous occasions, . i i i j i 

certain astronomical plienomena was supposed to enhance 

- As a generic name the word kahar means barking deer.” 

The Bajas of the Bmijah, 2nd edition, London 1873, p. 575. Cf. Canningham, A. S. R. Vol. XIY, p. T21. 
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the merit of the gift. Thus we find some of our copper-plate grants dated on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse or of the hibernal solstice (Skr, Makara-smiJirdnti) . We 
find an instance of each in two of the copper-plate grants published in the present 
Tolume. Such data are often important in caloulating the date of the inscription, 
at least in case the date is that of the donation and not that at which the plate Avas 
issued. There are, howevrer, two instances among the plates published here in which 
the date of the plate was evidently not that of tlie donation. In that of Soma-var- 
man (No. 24) we read that the gift was made on the occasion of a solar eclipse. The 
date however is not Amavasya (New Moon) but su. ti. 3. In the grant of Soma- 
varman and xlsata (No. 25, 1. 27) it is definitely stated that the date of the inscription 
is that on which the charter was furnished {paftakam iclam sainpaditam). The 
procedure followed in Chamba until recently was as follows : — A paper sanad was 
issued at once at the time of the donation, and on the copper-plate, prepared subse- 
quently, the original date was retained. 

Grants of land were also made on solemn occasions such as the consecration of 
a temple or other building, or when some happy event had occurred calculat('(l to 
stimulate the ruler’s generosity. Thus Janardana, the sou of Raja Ralabhadra and 
his co-regent for several years, made a donation at the birth of liis son Prthvi Siiigb, 
which is dated Vikrama 1676, Sastra 95 (iV.I). 1619-20). It is said that gra^nts 
used to be made by the Rajas of Chamba at their accession, but our documents do not, 
point to the existence of such a custom. We find, however, that the fa,miJy pruwt naus 
sometimes rewarded with a gift of land, after having taken the ])oncs ol' th<^ dec('as('d 
Raja to the Ganges and performed the Sraddha.. An instanc(» of ihis is alTordc'd by 
a copper-phate of Raja Satiigrama-vaianan dated Sastra 22 (^xk.I). It tf)).' 

Erom the plates existing in Chamba it is evident that tlu'. following Ihrc'e 
dignitaries Avere the first to l)cncfit by the Riija’s niuuilic(vnc(^ : — ^liis sj)iritii.al 
preceptor {rdjaguru), his family priest (purdhU) and the Court astrologer {■} tjdtl.ft). 
Their offices were of course hereditary, so that tlie present iueumhents are in 
possession of a respectable number of co])per-plates. It Avas the Rajagiiru \vho used 
to be charged with the duty of drawing up the g'rant and whose nauK', is coininonly 
found at the end. This, at least, was the custom during the Mubaminadan iMU'iod. 
Thus we find the name of Pandit Suranand on sonu'. of the ])lat(is of Gaiiesar-vaiauan, 
that of his son Eamapati on those of Pratap ISihgli, and that of Ramapati’s son 
Lalcsmikant on most of the plates of .Ralal)hadra. 

Among the numerous copper-plate grants of Raja Balal)hadra (A. I). 1.5S!)- 
1641) there is one issued in favour of Byas, the gum of the Raja of NCirpur, foi- 
certain services rendered or to be rendered, which arc not clearly set forth, but may 
have had some bearing on the difficulties which at that time e.visted Irdur'cr'ii 
Chamba and Nurpur. It is dated Vai^akha pra. 13, Sastra 94 (A.D. IhlH). It is 
curious that this is exactly the year when Siiraj Mall of Nurpur, the eld(>st son and 
successor of Raja Basu, rebelled against Jahangir and was obliged to take refuge in 
Chamba where he died. 

1 The passa-e in question runs : Bare Bde BhoUvarme de ast Baru Ze(//ie Gawja i pi-ahah-han d>/d. 
lior caiur larMie ^radk bare BSe de lioya, Sri Bde SaTkgrdm'varme tika led, ini imthar lari Srl-Rde Samfjrkw- 
'oarms Barue Leglie hi sdsan dite. 
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The astrologer of the B,aja of Chamha is in possession of a copper-plate grant 
issued to one of his ancestors by Amrt Pal, the chief of the neighbouring State of 
Basohli in A.D. 1774. It appears that at that time the Basohli Baja had invaded 
Chamba. Another instance of a grant made to the gum of a neighbouring chief is 
afforded by the copper-plate inscription of Bahadur Singh of Kulu, mentioned 
above, which records a grant of land to Pandit Eamapati, the guru of the Ohamba 
Baja. The donation was made on the occasion of the marriage of Bahadur Singh’s 
three daughters, presumably with the heir-apparent of Chamba. 

We have remarked above that the copper-plates of the pre- Muhammadan 

period are few in number. We possess one of Yuga- 

Cliaractenstics, - c-i -n i j? tt -i , 

kara-varman, the son of Sahilla, and one of Yugakara s 
son Vidagdha. These two presumably belong to the 10th century of our era- The 
remaining three plates of the pre-Muhammadan period date from the second half of 
the 11th centmy. One was issued by Soma-varman, the second by Soma-varman 
and Asata combined, and the third by Asata alone. These five plates are being 
edited in the presen t volume, together with a spurious plate which, though ascribed 
to Vidagdha, is evidently a forgery of much later date. It would seem, however, 
that, partly at least, it was copied from a genuine document which has since 
disappeared. 

Of the 12th and 13th centuries not a single copper-plate inscription has come 
to light, though there is no reason to assume that the rulers of that period were less 
generous than their predecessors and successors. Of Baja Vijaya-yarman, who must 
have ruled about A.I). 1200, the VammmU (^1. 87) distinctly states that he made 
grants of villages to Brahmans. Brom the beginning of the 14th century there 
begins a fresh series of copper-plate charters which is continued without interruption 
down to the present day. There exists a very obvious difference between the pre- 
Muhammadan copper-plate inscriptions and those of the Muhammadan period. The 
former are neatly engraved on good-sized copper-plates and are composed throughout 
in Sanskrit. The plates of the 14th and 15th centuries are very poor documents, both 
as regards scholarship and technical execution. In the 16th century we notice a 
marked improvement, perhaps due to the revival of Hindu civilization under the 
benign rule of Akbar. The charters of this period exhibit greater knowledge on the 
part of the writer and greater skill on that of the artisan. Nearly all plates of the 
Muhammadan period, however, are partly in the vernacular ; which circumstance, 
though adding to their linguistic interest, at the same time points to a decline of 
Sanskrit learning. The vernacular portion, introduced by the formula atJia hlidsd, 
is that part of the document in which the boundaries of the granted land are 
described. It was, of course, essential that such passages should be intelligible to 
local officials who did not possess any knowledge of Sanskrit. Besides, the difficulty 
of finding Sanskrit equivalents to render local topographical terms is manifest from 
some of the pre- Muhammadan plates, in which the frequent use of sanskritized 
vernacular words in these passages often renders their interpretation extremely 
difficult. 

In one respect the charters of the later period are superior to the earlier one-s. 
Nearly all of them are very fully dated both in the local and in some other era, and 
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thus enable us to fis the approximate dates of all the Chamba Eajas from the 14th 
century onwards. The pre-Muhammadan plates are dated in the regnal year of the 
ruling chief, so that tlieir date can only be approximately fixed with the aid of 
other epigraphical or literary documents. This point will be more fully discussed 
in a subsequent chapter. 

As to the geographical distribution of the copper-plates, it deserrcs notice that 

they have been found almost exclusively in the Eavi 

Geographical distnbution. yalley. In Lahul not a single specimen has come to 

light; in Pangi only one is known to exist— that granted by Etija Prthvi Sirigli to 
Oamunda Devi of Mindhal. In the Ourah division comparatively few copper-plates 
are found, all belonging to the Muhammadan period. In the Eavi valley ])roper, 
on the contrary, such documents are exceedingly numerous. The pro- Muhammadan 
plates all belong to this region. 

It will be seen that the number of copper-plates in the various parts of Chamba 
stands in inverse proportion to that of the fountain inscriptions described aliove. 
The latter, as we have pointed out, are the records of feudatory chii>L's called Eanas 
or Thakurs. It is obvious that the Eaja could only grant lands which W('re luuh'r 
his direct control. Thus the distribution of fountain, inscriptions and ol‘ cojijier- 
plate grants points to the same conclusion. The Eavl valley was IVom <-i van-y 
remote period — almost from the foundation of the present State — under the direct 
rule of the Eaja, whereas Curah, Pahgl and Lahul rcmaiiu'd for a long time in th<‘ 
hands of the Eanas. The greater part of Lahul is indeed held by a l.’b!lkm‘ up to 
the present day. 

The above will suffice to show the great variety of the Chamba iuscript.ions. 

All these documents, however, have oiu' main leatiire 

Keligious chavactev. . 

m common. They have, almost without exception, a 
religious purport which is definitely stated in the inscription itsidf. As to Ihosi; 
recording the consecration of temples or images, this is obvious. In the inscription 
on the brazen bull of Brahmor it is specially stated that the founder, Meru-varnian, 
meant to increase the spiritual fruit of his parents and himsdf liy building n, Siva, 
temple and placing an imago of the vehicle of that dinty in front. The (‘ri'ction of 
the statue of Sakti Devi at Ohatrarlu by the same ruler si'ems to hav<‘ Ix'cn in 
fulfilment of a pious vow; for we read in the inscription, incised on its pialestal 
that it was founded after Meru-varman had conquered his foes in theii- invincildii 
castles, no doubt with the powerful help of the goddess. A parallid instance of 
more recent date of such a votive offering may bo quoted from the nffighliouring hill 
tract of Kulu. The temple of Hiclimba Devi at Dhuhgri mair Mamili, witli its 
quaint wood carvings, was built by Eaja Bahadur Singh in the yi-ai- vV. I). 155^ 
after his conquest of the valley, in fulfilment of a solemn promise made priu iously 
to her— the patron-goddess of Kulu. At the end of the Sarfdian pmmsll it is naii ely 
related that the chief Satyaki dedicated a fane to the moon-crowned Siva in ordm- to 
establish a firm friendship between his wife, the beauteous Somaprahha, and Siva’s 
spouse, the Mountain-daughter Durga. 

The fountain of Devi-rl-kothi was built by Balha, the widow of the local Eann, 
for the benefit of her deceased lord. That of Mfd-Kihar seems to have been 
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constructed by the husband and children of the noble Suramati to allay the grief caused 
by her death. The carved fountain-slabs so numerous in Cmah and Pahgi, as we 
learn from some of their inscriptions, served a similar purpose. Both the Salhl and 
Naghai stou.es were erected by the local baron for the sake of the future bliss of his 
wife. That of Sai was set up for the sake of the Bana’s son {? rdnatitra), Phahi, 
whose effigy is carved on the slab. 

The donations of land to Brahmans and temples, recorded on copper- plates, had 
likewise, as already stated, the character of pious acts calculated to increase the 
rehgious merit of the donor. We read in Vidagdha’s copper-plate inscription, that 
he granted the land “ for the sake of spiritual merit and for the increase of the 
glory of his parents and himself, for the sake of the bliss of the next world and in 
order to cross the ocean of existence.” 

The sacred associations attaching to all oxu‘ inscriptions have in a large degree 
contributed to preserve them. Where inscriptions have become destroyed, this has 
been mostly due to the forces of nature. I have met with only a few cases in which 
inscribed stones had been wantonly destroyed or appropriated for building purposes. 
The destruction of the Mul-Kihar and Batriindi inscriptions is said to have happened 
at the time of the invasion of Amrt Pal of Bas5hli. 

On the other band, the essentially religious nature of the epigraphs shows at 

once their limitations as historical records. Practically 
none of the inscriptions recovered in Chamba — except 
perhaps the ProlL-ra-gala rock-inscription — are intended to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of a historical event. In some of the copper-plates, it is true, mention is 
made of the wars waged by Sahilla, but this is only incidental. It is merely an 
episode in the eulogy devoted to the great ancestor of the generous donor of the 
grant. The historically important points — the names of Sahilla’s allies and adversaries, 
the time and place of the battles fought by him — are omitted. Instead, we have 
long strings of words which do credit to the author’s knowledge of Indian rhetoric, 
but fail to contribute to our knowledge of Indian history. 


Historical value. 


G 
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Chapter III— THE CHARACTER. 


There can be little doubt that in tbe centuries immediately preceding and 

following tbe beginning of tbe Cbristian era, tbe inba- 

BraEmi and Khaiosthi. bitants of tbe Ravi Talley employed botb tbe Brabnii 

and Kbarostbi cbaracters. Tbe use of these two scripts in tbe neighbouring Bias 
valley during that period is proved by the Patbyar and Kanbiara rock-inscriptions^ 
found in tbe north-east corner of tbe Kangra district not far from tbe Obamba 
border. Botb are foundation inscriptions of tbe most primitive kind, consisting of a 
noun indicating tbe object founded — in one case a tank {pukarim), in tbe other 
either a convent or a garden {drama ) — and tbe name of tbe founder in tbe genitive 
case. These two words are given botb in Brabmi and in Kbarostbi, but in each 
case a third word, apparently a caste-name, is added to one of tbe two legends— at 
Patbyar to tbe Kbarostbi and at Kanbiara to tbe Brabmi. Botb these rook in- 
scriptions were at one time situated within Cbamba territory. Tbe Patbyar inscrip- 
tion I discovered in 1901 near tbe fort of tbe same name, which during part of the 
18tb century was garrisoned by Cbamba troops. That of Kanbiara is found in tbe 
Riblu Hldqa which formed part of Cbamba territory until A.D. 1821, when it was 
seized by Ranjit Singh. As, however, botb these inscriptions date back to a jperiod 
far anterior to tbe foundation of tbe State, I have thought it unnecessary to include 
them in tbe present volume. 

Within tbe present limits of tlie Cbamba State, the earliest epigraphs hitherto 

discovered are tbe Panali Nala rock inscriptions (Nos. 
1-4). Next in date are tbe four image inscriptions of 
Meru-varman (Nos. 6-8) and tbe slab inscription of bis feudatory, Samanta Asadha, 
(No. 9) which are written in tbe ornamental nail-head type which succeeded the 
Gupta character and was used all |Over Northern India. It is tbe same script 
which we find on tbe base of tbe Vajra-varabi image of Cari (map Chari) in tbe 
Kangra district, and in those of Pinjaur.^ Numerous instances could be quoted from 
ether parts of India. Cunningham assigns tbe Cari image inscription to tbe 7th 
or 8tb century, but tbe use of tbe tripartite ya makes me think that it is earlier. 

Tbe Tur rock -inscriptions (No. 10) are in the same character. The Proli-ra-gabi 
rock inscription of Raja Mrtyufijaya (No. 11), and tbe Swairii image inscription of 
Rajanaka Bbogata (No. 12), form a transition from the acute-angled type to the 
^arada. 

All remaining epigraphs (Nos. 13-50) edited in the present volume, except 

No. 50, are written in tbe Sarada character. Tbe term 
“ Sarada — I may at once note — is now-a-days un- 
known in Cbamba and tbe character itself is no longer used. Notwithstanding 


Earliest inscriptions. 


frequent inquiries, I have 


not succeeded in tracing 


a single ancient 


Sarada 


’ Cf. Ep. Ind. Vol. VII. No. 16, pp. 116 IF. I may note heie that Pathyar is situated six miles south-east (not 
nine miles south) of Kanhiara. Instead of “lotus-pond” read “tank." 

A. S. S. Vol. V, p. 177, plate XLII and Vol. XIV, p. 72, plate XXII. The inscribed pedestal of the Vajra- 
varahl image of Capi has disappeared. 
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Geographioal erfension. 


manuscript iu Chamba. Tlie pandits read and write Nagari, whilst the popular 
alphabet is the Hill Takari or TSkri which will lie discussed in the course of this 
chapter. Among the Chamba pandits I hare met only one who can read the later 
Sarada (or Dendsesa, as he himself calls it) used^in the title-deeds of the Muham- 
madan period. 

“The name Sdraddksardni” Buhler^ remarks, “means either letters 
sacred to Sarada, i.e. Sarasrati, or it may be taken as the letters which are 
Sarasvati, 'i.e. (risible) speech. Sarada is considered one of the tutelary deities 
of the country (Kasmir) which is frequently named after her Sarada-dekc or 
Sdradd-mamlala. In India, too, writing in general is called Sarasvati or Sarasvatl- 
muklia, “the face of the goddess of speech.”^ It would seem, therefore, that the 
term Sarada used by the pandits of Kasmir, originated in that cormtry. It is not 
improbable that there the script denoted by that name was also first elaborated. 

Btihler® obserres that the Sarada script appears from about A.D. 800 in 

Kasmir and in the north-eastern Panjab (Kahgra and 
-Chamba). “ The oldest known Sarada inscriptions,” he 
says, “ are the two Baijnath Pra^astis from Kiragrama (Kahgra) dated A. I). 804. 
Not much later are the coins of the Varma dynasty of Kasmir, where the Sarada 
forms are likewise fully developed. And it is not improbable that the Bakhshali 
Manuscript, found in the Yusufzai district, belongs to the same or even a somewhat 
earlier period.” I may point out that the true date of the Baijnath p'asasHs is not 
Saka 726 (A.D. 804), as Btihler, at the instance cf Cunningham., assumed, but Saka 
1126 (A.D. 1204). Eegarding the date of this inscription the late Professor 
Kielhorn'‘ remarked : “ In my ophrion, the most important question to be answered 

in connection with that date is, whether the first figure of the Saka year in the 
date of the second is 7 or not. Sir A. Cunningham and Professor Biililer 

say that it is ; and if they are right, the Umkika year 80 of the date of the first 
prasasti should, according to what we know at present of the Saptarsi era, no 
doubt, correspond to ^aka 726 expired. But the first of the bright half of Jyaistha 
did not fall on a Sunday, the day of the week given in the date, in ^aka 726 
expired, nor in fact in any of the eight years from Saka 722 to 729 exjiired. If, 
on ihe other hand, we were not restricted by the date of the second to any 
particular century of the Saka era, I would say that the laukika yetir 80 of the first 
prasasti must correspond to Saka 1126 expired, because, of all the expired 26th 
years of the centuries of the Saka era, from Saka 626 to Saka 1426, only the year 
1126 yields the desired Sunday (the 2nd May, A.D. 1204). A.ud I should not be 
prevented by Jinything in the contents of the inscription and the language of the 
author, or in the alphabet employed, from assigning the inscription to so late a 
period.” I may add that, independently of Professor Kiclhorn’s researches, a 
close examination of the inscription has led me to the conclusion that the date noted 


1 Kasmir Report, p. :-5l. Cf. also Stein, Bajat. VoJ. II, p. 286. 

- I should prefer to render it as '' the month of Sarasvati,’* vido., that tlirough which Sarasvati reveals herself. 
Compare the expression gurmiihhi, i.e., the script through which the^wm speaks. 

3 Ind. Fal. p. 56 (English p. 57). 

4 Licl Ant Yol. SX (1891), p. 154. Cf. also A. B.A.S. for 1905-06, p. 1911. 

0 2 
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in the second pramsti is not 726 bnt 112[6], the last figure being effaced. The 
Baijnath inscriptions, therefore, far from being the earliest Sarada records, belong 
to a comparatively late period, as ’.vill be fully borne out in the subsequent dis- 
cussion of their palaeographicai characteristics. 

Among other Sarada inscriptions found in the Kangra valley, there is none 

which can be dated with certainty, except the eulogy^ 
Bias valley. goddess Jvalamukhi in the famous temple of 

Vajresvarl or Mata Devi at Bhavan, the suburb of Kangra town. It is dated in 
the reign of Baja Samsara-Candia I of Kangra and of his overlord Muhammad 
Sayyid, Emperor of Delhi (A.D. 1433-46). It should be noted that only the first 
two lines and part of the third line, containing the 'irmtigala and the first stanza, are 
in Sarada, whereas the rest of the inscription is written in Nagari. This shows that 
in the 15th century both characters were used side by side in the Kangra District. 
The same is proved, for the end of the 13th century, by a Nagari inscription^ on 
a stone pedestal which must have belonged to a stone statuette of the Jina Mahavira, 
and is now placed in the back niche of the temple of Baijnath. It is dated 
[Vikrama-] Samvat 1296, Phalguna ha. U. 5, Sunday, which corresponds to the 16th 
January, A.D. 1240. 

It is very curious to find the Sarada and Nagari alphabets used simultaneously 
in Kangra, just as at a much earlier period was the case with Brahmi and Kharosthi. 

In the Kulu subdivision we have found no inscriptions anterior to the reign 
of Bahadur Singh who lived in the middle of the 16th century. In the neighbour- 
ing Hill State of Mandi there is a Sarada inscription dated Saka-sarhvat 1442, 
Kaliyuga 4622 (A.D. 1620) in the temple of Siva Triloknathin Purani Mandi. Still 
later are the Mandi pillars, the oldest of samvat 13 (A.D. 1637), which have 
been described by Cunningham.^ These inscriptions, though of a compaiutively late 
date, prove that the Sarada character was once used in the v^^hole Bias valley. 

In the Satluj valley no Sarada inscriptions have come to my notice, but con- 
sidering the close connection of Kulu and Mandi with 

Satluj valley. i _ j t i 1 -j • ' t ’ 

bukhet and Kaluhr, it is very probable that at one 
time Sarada was used there also. It is of interest to note that a fragmentary 
prasasti,^ discovered in 1903 in the Sirmor State and now preserved in the Lahore 
Museum, is written not in Sarada, but in an early type of Nagari. We may, there- 
fore, assume that the Sarada character is not found east of the Satluj valley. 

There can be little doubt that in the Bavi valley Sarada was exclusively used. 

But it is curious that in the Chamba copper-plate grants 
of the Muhammadan period the Hajil’s .seal is engraved 
in Nagari, whereas the charter itself is invariably written in the late form of 
.Sarada, locally called Deva^esa. The earliest document, written throughout in 


Ravi valley. 


1 Of. Biihler, JSp. Ind. Vol. I., pp. 190 ft’. The temple was completely destroyed in the earthquake of 4th April 
1905, but the inscription escaped, vide A. R. A. S. for 1905-06, pp. 16 f. 

2 Cf. A. 8* Tt, Yol. V. p. 183, and Ep. Ind, Vol. I, pp. 118 f. At present a stone image of Surya is placed on 
iihe Jaina pedestal. 

3 A, 8. E. Vol. XIV, p. 123, pi. XXIX and XXX. - 
Cf. my Annual E regress Eeport for 1903-04, pp. 59 f. 
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Cinab valley. 


JehlaiTi valley. 


Nagaii, which I have seen in Chamba is a copper-plate grant of E.aja Raj Singh 
■dated Sastra 52, Vikrama 1833, Saka 1698, §ravana su. U. 8, Tuesday, corresponding 
to A.D. 1776. The contemporaneous charters of the Basohli Eajas Amrt Pal 
(Vikrama 1831, Saka 1696 = A.D. 1774) and Bijai Pal (Vikrama 1846, §aka 
1711 — A.D. 1789) are also written in Nagari. 

In the Clnab valley a few Sarada inscriptions have come to light. One I noticed 

in a ruined temple on the ancient site of Babor, the 
ancient Babbapura, 17 miles east of Jammu, and another 
on a stone linga Eastavar, the ancient Kastbavata. Unfortunately both these 
inscriptions are almost completely defaced. 

The oldest Sarada inscriptions in Ka4mir, as Biihler remarks, are the legends 

on the coins of the Varman dynasty. Stone inscriptions 
are rare. The earliest specimen is the fragment of the 
reign of Queen Didda (A.D. 980-1003), dated in the 68th year of the Saptarsi era 
corresponding to A.D. 992-3. It was recovered by Dr. Leitner from the w’all of a 
house at Srinagar and presented to the Lahore Museum (Oat. No. I, 10). All other 
Sarada inscriptions in Ka^mir which can be dated, belong to the Muhammadan 
period. A few have been found in Ladak also.' 

Thus we see that the Sarada character was once extensively, and probably 
, , „ exclusively, used in the hill area watered bv the five 

Indus valley. 

great rivers of the Panjab. But further west also 
'Sarada inscriptions have come to light. The Bakhshalai manuscript- quoted by 
Biihler would not perhaps in itself afford conclusive proof of its use in the Peshawar 
district. But the neighbouring district of Hazara, the ancient Urasa, and the 
adjoining hill tracts of Swat and Buner, the ancient Udyana, have yielded Sarada 
inscriptions which are now preserved in tb.e Lahore Museum. One inscription in 
that Museum (No. 153) is said to originate from Jalalabad in Afghanistan. The 
Peshawar Museum also contains two Sarada inscriptions of which the exact find-spot 
is unknown, but which in all probability belong to the Peshawar or one of the 
neighbouring districts. There can, therefore, be little doubt that the Sarada character 
was used in the ancient Gandhara during the reign of the Slialu dynasty and in the 
period immediately preceding the Muliammadan conquest. An inscription from 
Ghagai north-east of Badwan in Swat, now preserved in the Lahore Museum (No. I, 
94), is dated samvat 9 in the reign of Hammira. By this name, in reality the 
sanskritized form of Arabic amir, Mahmud of Ghazni is usually designated, but it 
is also used to denote his successors. In the present case it seems to indicate his son 
Mas'ud, as the year A.D. 1033, to which Sastra-samvat 9 would correspond, would 
fall in his reign (A.D. 1031-1041). 

There are indications that at one time Sarada was used in the plains of the 
p p, . ^ Panjab also. A few years ago a fragmentary inscrip- 

tion in that character wtis discovered in Sabz Find. It 
is now deposited in the Lahore Museum. A fact of much interest which only 


‘ Cf. Cunningham, ladalc^ p. 381, pi. XXX and Franche, of Western Tibet (London, 1907), p. 52. 

2 Seventh Oriental Congress : Aryan Section, p- 133 and Inch Ant. Vol. XYII (1888), pp. 33 il. and 275 iT.; 
'with facsimiles. 
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lately has been recognised is that the Palain well inscription, in the Delhi Mnseum 
of Archeology (Cat. No. B 3) is partly written in ^arada. The concluding portion 
(part of line 21 and the whole of line 22) are in the vernacular — ancient Bagri, as 
Dr. Grierson is inchned to assume — and for this passage ^arada is used, whereas all 
the rest of the inscription which is composed in Sanskrit is written in Nagari. The 
vernacular portion was evidently added for the benefit of the common folk unac- 
quainted with Sanskrit. This circumstance seems to indicate that at the time when 
this inscription was carved, ^arada was the popular script used in and around Delhi, 
whereas Nagari was used by the learned. The Palam inscription is dated in the reign 
of Balban, Vikrama-samvat 1337, ^ravana ba. fi. 13, Wednesday, which, according 
TO Professor Kielhorn, corresponds either to 26th June 1280 or 13th August 1281. 

It will be noticed that, considering the extent of the area over which Sarada 
was once used, the epigraphical records in that character are by no means abundant. 
Moreover, a large percentage of these Sarada inscriptions are more or less frag- 
mentary or obliterated. Up to the year 1904 not a single specimen had been repro- 
duced in facsimile,^ not even the Baijnath prasaslis which have been known since 
1875. Besides, there existed, as I hare pointed out above, a misconception with 
regard to the date of these important inscriptions which has only recently been 
removed. Owing to these circumstances, it has been impossible up to the present 
to give a detailed history of the Sarada script, though valuable suggestions have 
been made by Buhler, Hoernle, and other epigraphists. 

The splendid series of epigraphical records, which of late years have come to 
... „ g , light in Chamba, will enable us to trace the history of 

the Sarada and its derivatives with greater confidence 
than the scanty material hitherto available would allow. With regard to its origin, 
we follow Buhler and Hoernle who describe it as a descendant of the western Gupta 
alphabet. We are now in a position to add that the Sarada is not a direct descen- 
dant of the Gupta, but that an intermediate form is found in the earlier Chamba in- 
scriptions Nos. 5-12 of the present volume. The character of these epigraphs does not 
essentially differ from that of Madhyadela which intervened between the Gupta and 
Nagari. On account of its curls, it used to be designated by the name of hutila for 
which term Buhler proposes to substitute that of “ acute-angled” (spitzwinkelig). 

It follows from the above that we cannot accept Hoernle’s thesis^ that “ the 
elaboration of the so-called Sarada alphabet may be placed about 500 A. D.” Buhler* 
rightly points out that the Sarada as an epigraphical script dates from the end of 
the Sth or the beginning of the 9th century, though as a literary alphabet it may 
be considerably older. The earliest dateable documents in which the Sarada appears 
are the coins of the Utpala (or Varman) dynasty of Ka^mir which start from the 
3 inidd]e of the 9th centmy. In the inscriptions of Meru- varman which probably 
date from the beginning of the Sth century avc find the acute-angled typo then in 
use all over Northern India. 

1 Kecently a Sarada inscription from Arigom in Kasmir has been published with a facsimile by Dr. Sten Konow,. 
E'yj. Vol. IX. pp. 300 6. It belongs to the reign of Ramadeva of Kasmir and is dated LauMka-samvat 73^ 
corresponding to A.D. 1197. 

2 J. A. S. B. Vol. LX ( 189 . 1 ), p. 90. 

^ Kasmir Be^oHi p. 31. 
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Development. 


It miist have taken not less than a centiu*y before this script developed into 

the Sarada from which it differs so materially. The 
earliest Sarada inscription of Chamba I consider to be the 
Sarahan (No. 13) which exhibits some singularly archaic forms. Unfor- 

tunately it is not dated, but I feel inclined to assign it to the 9th century. The 
earliest Sarada inscriptions of Chamba, which can be approximately dated, are the 
copper-plate grants of Yugakara and Vidagdha, the immediate successors of Syiilla, 
who may be safely placed in the lOtli century. Tor the 11th and 12th centuries 
we possess a series of fully dated records in which we can follow the development 
of the Sarada up to the beginning of the 13th century, the date of the Baijnath 
'prasastis. 


With these the history of the Sarada proper comes practically to an end. It is 
T. , true that Biihler applies the term Sarada also to the 

Pevasesa. _ -*■ 

script used in the mangala and first verse of the Jvala- 
mukhi eulogy of Kangra-city, which, as noticed above, dates from about A.D. 
1440. The script, however, of this and similar later records differs so considerably 
from that of the pre-Muhammadan documents that it seems desirable to denote it 
by a special name. In Chamba I f ound it designated as devdsesa, and, though the 
term does not seem to be known elsewhere, I have adopted it in the present work 
for the sake of convenience. By this name then I proj)ose to indicate the script 
which was used in Chamba and the neighbouring Hill tracts from c. A.D. 1300 till 
o. A.I). 1700. The 13th century forms a blank which seioarates the two palseogra- 


phical periods. 

We have seen that in the course of the 18th century the Nagaiu was adopted 
. in Chamba for epigraphical records. In Ka^mir the 

common use of Devanagari cannot be traced back beyond 
the second quarter of the 19th century.^ In the Kadgra district we find it already 
introduced several centuries before. The Sarada, however, or rather its descendant, 
the Devalesa, continues as the popular script of the Pan jab Hills under the name of 
Takari or TSkri. Biihler^ refers to it as “ a modern cursive variety of the §arada, 
the so-called Takkari or Takari of the Dogras in Jammu and the neighbourhood, 
which of late has been imported also into Kasmir.” In reality, the Takari is used 
all over the Panjab Hills, except perhaps in the Simla district. There are a great 
number of varieties, each Hill State or tract having its own peculiar Takari. That 
of Jammu is called Dogri. The Takari is in general very difficult to read and, if 
occasionally used for inscriptions, almost undecipherable. It will, no doubt, be the 
despair of future epigraphists. It is a curious circumstance that in general the 
oldest inscriptions are the easiest to decipher. 

As regards the origin of the term Takari or Tffkri, two etymologies may be 
suggested. It may be connected with tanJcd which would point to its having been in 
the first instance a commercial alphabet. A parallel is furnished by the word 


1 Stein, jRajat. Vol. I, p. 51. 

Ind, Pal, p. 57 (Englisli p. 57). Cf. also Kahnlr Pe^ort, p. 32. Cunningham, Auc. G-eogr. p. 153 and J. P. 
A. S. for 1891, p. 362 on the Pogrl of Jammu ; cf. Drevr, Jummoo, pp. 471 f. A table showing the Takari now used in 
Chamba has been published by Oldham, J. P. A. S. for 1891, p. 360. 
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Mahdjcml [ixom. mahdj an, a banker”). Another possibility is to connect it with 
thdmr (Sanskrit tliahlmra) in which case it may originally have been the character 
used by the Kajput landholders. The latter derivation would, however, presuppose 
the disaspiration of the initial consoiiant. Disaspiration, as Dr. Grierson informs 
me, is very frequent in the dialects further west towards the Indus hills and also in 
Piajasthani which is closely connected with Pahari. But it does not seem to occur 
in the case of the aspirated hard cerebral. In this connection, T \vish to note that 
the name Takari also denotes the commercial short-hand used by the hanyds of 
certain districts of the Panjab. I am not prepared to say what its relationship is 
to the Takari of the Hillsj and whether it is derived from Sarada, There can be 
little doubt that Gurmukhi — the alphabet in which the vernacular of the Pan jab is 
now-a-days written — is a descendant of tire ancient Sarada. Some aksaras like ka, 
ja^ na, na, ya, la^ va, and ha show a peculiar development^ but on the whole the 
ancient forms have been well preserved. The sign for the cerebral sibilant is used 
to denote the aspirated hard guttural. The remaining gutturals (except ka), the 
cerebrals (except na), the dentals (except na), and the labials (except ha) are very 
similar to the corresponding Sarada letters. This confirms the conclusion arrived at 
above that the Sarada character was once used not only in the Hills, but also in the' 
Plains of the Panjab.^ 

Previous writers have laid great stress on the extremely conservative character 

^ , of the Sarada alphabet. Cunningham^ refers to it as- 

Conservative character. , j i i i 

Gupta character” which, he asserts, has been always in 
use iu the hills betweeu the Jarnna and the Indus. “ In fact,” he continues, “ the- 
TBaniyas of the hills still keep their accounts in Gnpta character, and when 1 placed 
a copy of the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra- gnpta before a Baniya, he read 
off at once MahdrdjddJdrdja-Sri-Qanclragupta.'’ 

Professor Kielhorn,® in editing the copper-plate grant of Soma-varman and 
Asata (No. 25 of the present volnme), remarked “ that it would hare been im- 
possible to determine the age of that inscription even approximately from the 
characters in which it is written.” Dr. Hoernle also formulated the thesis that 
“ the Sarada characters are no guide as to age ” and declared that “ any undated 
manuscript or inscription written in the Sarada alphabet must he placed after 500 
A.D., hut may he placed almost at any time after that epocli.” 

Notwithstanding their great authority in palaeographical matters, I cannot 
concur with the opinion of the writers just quoted. It is, I believe, based on in- 
sufficient evidence owing to the scantiness of the material. Regarding the conser- 
vative nature of the Sarada, there can be no difference of opinion, but it cannot be 
maintained that in tlie course of many centuries, it has not undergone any modi- 
fications. It is possible that the Sarada used in manuscripts by the Kas'mir pandits 
has remained unchanged, from the time it ceased to be a popular alphabet. But 
the series of iuscriptious found in Ohamba shows a slow but distinct development in 

' Of. G. A. Grierson, On the Hodern Indo- Aryan Alphabets of Iforth-Wester.n India, J. S. A. S. for 1904, 
pp. 67 ff. with plates showing Gurmukhi, Lancia, Takri, and Sarada. alphabets. 

S. J2. Vol. XIV,p. 121. 

2 Ind. Ant. Vol. XVII, p. 7, n. 2. 
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the shapes of certain mdtfkds and ligatures and in the expression of the medial 
Towels. This I wish to demonstrate in detail in the following pages. The differ- 
ence between the Sarada proper and the Devaiesa of the Muhammadan jjeriod is so 
marked, that it will be noticed at a glance. But I belieTe that a close examination 
of the character will also enable us to fix the aj^proximate date of any undated 
Sarada record of the pre-Muhammadan period, provided it is extensive enough to 
lend itself to a detailed study. 

“ A general characteristic,” Buhler^ says, “ of the Sarada of all periods is found 
„ , in the stiff, thick strokes, which give the characters an 

uncouth aj)pearance and a certain resemblance to those 
of the Kusana period.” This remark holds good of the later Sarada inscriptions 
as exemplified by the Baijnath which formed the main basis for Buhler’s 

observations, but does not in the same degree apply to the earlier inscriptions. The 
Sarada, it is true, is far less ornamental than the acute-angled script of Meru- 
varman’s inscriptions, which preceded it. But the character of the Sarahan 
prasasti (No. 13) and that of Vidagdha’s copper-plate grant (No. 15) cannot be 
said to be any more uncouth than that of an ordinary Gupta or Nagari inscidption. 
Much depends on the ability of the engraver, and in general it may be stated that 
the earlier documents are better executed than the hater ones. This observation 
may be of some help in determining the age of an inscription, but does not, of 
course, in itself afford a sufficient criterion. M^e have only to compare the Salhi 
fountain inscription (No. 34), with its squat, thick -set letters, and that of Devi-rl- 
kothi (No. 32) in which the Sarada attains a remarkable degree of elegance. Yet 
these two inscriptions belong to the reign of the same liaja and are separated l)y a 
period of only ten years. The probable explanation is that Rana Nag Bid of Devi 
Kothi had the means to employ an abler artisan than his neighbour Rana Ludar 
Pal of Salhi. 

The graceful appearance of the Devi-rl-kotlu inscription is largely due to the 

use of slim strokes with distinct nailheads or wedges at 

XT s o ^ 0 cl 0 

the top. Such nailheads, it will l)e seen, occur in other 
Sarada inscriptions also, especially in connection with the aksaras ka, ta, da, na, la, ra. 

Wc find them in the Baijnath andin general in all carefully execu- 

ted stone inscriptions, such as that of Mul Kihar (No. 35). But in the f^arahan 
prasastis the nailheads are replaced by small horizontal strokes and the same is the 
case with the copper-plate grants. Here it is evidently due to the nature of the 
material. This may be inferred from Yugakara’s grant (No. 14), in which wo 
notice a very unusual fashion of finishing the vertical strokes at the top by means 
of two short lines forming a right angle turned upwards. It looks as if the 
engraver had attempted to imitate the wedges of the stone inscriptions. In the 
inscriptions of the Muhammadan period nailheads are not found ; this constitutes at 
once a point of difference between the earlier and the later cliaracter. 

I now proceed to discuss the development of the Sarada characters in detail, 
taking successively, at the instance of Biililer, the radical signs m- mdtfkds, the 
medial vowels, and the ligatures. 

^ Ind, FaL p. 57 (English p. o7.) 
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A. The radical signs or mdtrkds. 

'I'he initial a and d retain throughout in ^arada the shape which they have in 

the acute-angled alphabet. The head of these letters 
remains open. The lower portion of the left half con- 
sists of a curve open towards the left which already occurs in the inscriptions of the 
K.usana period. This curve is also preserved in the Devanagari of the Bombay 
Presidency, whereas elsewhere it lias become replaced by tw^o slanting strokes.^ At 
the foot of the vertical to the left there is a wedge which on the copper-plates 
assumes the appearance of a serif i^Of. hlo. Id, 11. 1, 1-1 and 18.) 

The long d is invariably differentiated from the short one by the addition of a 
second curve, open to the left, which is attached to the foot of the vertical (Cyi No. 13, 
1. 19). This curve is already regularly found in the acute-angled script. In the 
inscriptions of Meru-v-arman w^e twice find the curve (Nos. 6 and 8) and twice a 
do wmward stroke to the right of the top (No. 5), such as has become current in 
Devanagari. In the Ganela and Sakti inscriptions (Nos. 5 and 8) the a has a some- 
what uncommon shape. In Devasesa initial a a.nd d preserve essentially the same 
shape as in §arada, hut the top is closed by means of a top-stroke as in Devanagari, 
and the w'^edge at the foot of the vertical sometimes becomes a triangular loop. 
[Gf. No. 16, 11. 6 and 8 and Kulu grant, 11. 7 and 13). 

The initial i has preserved in Sarada the shape peculiar to the acute-angled 
script, w'hich is derived from tbe ancient Brahmr by substituting a curve for the 
lowermost of the three dots. According to Birhler, it is first found in the Indore 
copper-plate of Skandagupta of A.D. 465.^ In the Sarada inscriptions it has re- 
mained unchanged and is still found in exactly the same form on the Chamba 
copper-plates of the Muhammadan period. Instances will be found in No. 13, 11. 3 
and 7 ; No. 28, 11. 3 and 4 ; No. 29, 1. 11 ; No. 30, 1. 2 ; No. 33, 1. 3. 

Of initial i only very few instances occur in our inscriptions. In the Sarahan 
prasasti (No. 13, 1. 1) it has exactly the same appearance as in the Bower MS. 
{Ind. Fal. pi. VI, 4, I) namely, the upper and lower dots of the ancient sign, which 
consisted of four dots, have been converted into a vertical stroke with a wedge on 
each end. This shape, however, does not seem to have been preserved in Sarada. 
In the Baijnath inscriptions (11,1.7, ind. Pal. pi. V, 4, 1) we find the vertical 
stroke considerably shortened and the twm dots placed over it. At wdiat time this 
form became introduced, it is impossible to say, as I do not know of any instance of 
this letter in the intervening period. 

Initial u retains in Sarada its shape of the Gupta period. Bor instances I refer 
to No. 13, 1. 17 ; No. 14, 1. 10 ; No. 15, 11. 13 (tw'ice), 15 and 26 ; No. 24, 11. 16 (twice) 
and 20. In the Bakljshalai MS. we find the upward stroke lengthened irp to the 
level of the top-stroke, and this is also sometimes the case in the Chamba inscrip- 
tions. Initial u retains the same shape in the inscriptions of the Muhammadan 
period (<?/. No. 16, 1. 11). The upward stroke differentiates the u from t. In 
the later inscriptions the two aksaras are often hard to distinguish. 


^ Of. Biihler, Ind. PaL p. 53 (8). 

- G-upta Inscr.j pp. 68 ff ; plate IX-JB. 
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Initial u has the same appearance as u but is provided with a downward curve 
attached to the middle of the letter on the right side. It occurs in No. 13, 1. 17 and 
No. 2d, 1. 23. 

Initial e appears in its ancient triangular shape, but a wedge attached to the 
left end of the top stroke constitutes an innovation. We notice two varieties: 1st, 
the triangle is equicrural (almost equilateial), its base forming the top-stroke, 2nd, 
the triangle is rectangular, the rectangle being formed hy the top-stroke and the 
vertical. I'he equicrural or equilateral form which is the more archaic is generally- 
found in the older Chamba inscriptions [No. 13, 11. 1 and lo ; No. 15, 11. 15 and 21; 
No. 21, 11. 20 and 21; No. 25, 1. 20 (twice)]. The other later form occurs in No. 11, 
1. 7 ; No. 15, 1. 8 ; No. 26, 1. 17, and in liaijnath (I, 16, IS, II 5, but qf. I, 7). An 
uncommon squarish variety is that found in No. 26, 1. 12. 

No instance of initial ai is kno-wn from Sarada inscriptions. In manuscripts 
it presents the appearance of initial e with superscribed e stroke (lud. JPal. pi. YI, 
12, YII). 

Initial o occurs exclusively in the sacred syllable om which, however, is mostly- 
expressed by a symbol, derived from an earlier form of that letter (cf. Ind. Pal. pi. 
IV, 6, XVIII). This symbol is regularly found in Meru-varman’s inscriptions 
(Nos. 6 — 8) !ind also in that of Samanta Asadha (No. 9), where it is provided with a 
long tail. For other instances see No. 13, 1. 1 ; No. 15, 1. 1 ; No. 25, 1 1 ; No. 26,1. 1 ; 
No. 28, 1. 1 ; No, 29, 1. 1. It will be seen that the original aksara is often partly or 
wholly inverted. The syllable om is rendered by initial o with aniisvdra in No. 14, 
1. 1; No. 24, 1. 1 ; No. 33, 1. 1. The aksara has the appearance of initial n w’ith a 
wedge or serif in front. It v'ould seem that in the liaijnath inscriptions initial o is 
expressed by the sign for initial u with a curve attached to the right, very similar to 
that found in initial u (cf. Ind. Pal. pi. V, 9, I). I suspect, however, that this 
additional curve is in reality a separate stroke used as a sign of punctuation. It 
will be noticed that in the Sarada of the Kasmir MSS. initial o has no such 
curve. Here we find the prsthamdtrd developed into a vertical which closes the 
sign u in front [Ind. Pal. pi. VI, 13, IX ; cf. also Kuld grant, 1. 1). 

Initial an is expressed in the same manner, but a w^edge is added to the right 
of the top of the letter, [Ibidem 14, IX). It does not occur in inscriptions. 

The ka (except in ku, kr and as upper or central member of ligatures) retains 

the shape which t has assumed in the acute-angled 

Con soiitinfcs. , j i i pl p i * , , 

script Avhere the hit end of the cross-bar is connected 
wdth the foot of the vertical. The loop thus formed is in general more rounded in 
the older inscriptions (also in tiic Bakhshiilai MS. See Ind. Pal. VI, 15, VI 11) 
and more angular in the later ones. In the inscriptions of the Muhammadan 
period the curve on the right side is snmetiines connected with the vertical, thus 
forming a second loop (cf. Enid grant, passim). I bis dcvelnpment give.s the 
letter an appearance similar to that of cha from Avhich it is often difficult to distin- 
guish. The double-looped ka is also found in the Sarada, MSS. of Kahnir (J;?d. 
Pal. pi. VI, 15, I). It has led to a further modification in the modern Takari, 
where the ka resembles the cursive capital TF of the Roman alphabet. The Gnr- 
mukhl ka seems to be derived direct from the Sarada form with single loop. 
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The kha may be best described as an ancient dha with a vertical to the left 
attached to it by means of a top-strobe (No. 13, 11. 14, 18, 19). Here also the later 
form is in general more angular than the older one. In inscriptions of the 12tli 
century (Nos. 31 and 35) -we find, moreover, a pecidiar development of the above 
noted vertical which follows, as it were, the outline of the supposed dha and be- 
comes crooked. This, however, is only an ephemeral form, as it is not foiind in 
the contemporaneous Salhi inscription (No. 83, 1. 3 UhhUam) nor in the Baijnath 
prasastis. In tlie Devasiesa also the vertical is straight (No. 16, Ukhitam in top 
margin and JSula grant, 1. 20). 

In the grant of Vidagdha (No. 14) the letter ga is occasionally distinguished by 
a serif at the top of the vertical and a wedge at the foot of the second stroke. But 
for the rest, ga retains the same shape all througli the series of Sarada inscriptions. 
It is identical with the Nagari letter. 

The letter gha also remains unchanged. Cf. No. 31, ]. 23; No. 35 Ohaghuka. 

The aksara na is only found in combination with other gutturals.' It has re- 
tained its shape of the Gupta period, but is characterised by a wedge at the right 
end of the top-stroke. Such a protuberance is also found in the alphabet immediately 
preceding the Nagari. Buhler sees in it the origin of the dot of the Nagari na. 

Bilhler mentions " the qu.adrangular ca ” as one of the characteristic letters of 
„ , , , the Sarada. It should, however, he noticed tiiat in the 

Palatals. 

earlier inscriptions, such as the Sarahan prasasti 
(No. 13) and the Ohamba copper-plates, the shape of this letter is still rounded with 
a pointed projection to the left, exactly as in the inscriptions of the Gupta period. 
This form is also found in the Bakhf^alai MS. In the epigraphs of the 12th century 
{e.g., Nos. 31 and 35) it assumes a more angular form and is very similar to the va 
except for a knob w^bich has replaced the projection of the older type. The quad- 
rangular ca, peculiar to the Kasmir MSS., is not found in our inscriptions. In 
Ilevasesa and Takari we find ca provided with a cursive loop. 

The cha appears in its ancient shape of the Gupta period which it keeps both 
in Sarada and in Nagari. In later inscriptions, as noted above, it is often difficult 
to distinguish this letter from the ka with double loop. 

The j a, which in Nagari has undergone such considerable modifications, appears 
in the Sarada in exactly the same form as in the acute-angled alphabet, which differs 
but slightly from that found in (he earliest Brahmi. In no other letter perhaps is 
the conservative natme of the Sarada better illustrated., The Sarada differs from 
that of the Gupta period in its more cursive appearance and in a wedge attached to 
the right end of the top-stroke. This wedge, which may easily be confused with the 
d mark, disappears in the inscriptions of the Muhammadan period. The peculiar 
forms of jd will be discussed beneath. 

The aksara jha is very rare. In our inscriptions it is only met with in the 
ligature (No. 13, 1. 11 rasojfUtena), which agrees closely with the aksara jjha 
in the Bower MS. {Ind. Pal. pi. VI, 23, II), 

The palatal nasal also occurs only in combination wdth other letters. I may' 

^ I may note that single na occurs in a grant of Prthri Siiigh (1. 6 Tdm for Fangl) io tlie temple of Camnnda 
.pevi at Mindhal. 
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note iica (No. 30, 11, 13, 15), nee (No. 13, L 20), ucha (No. 32, 1. 20), nja (No. 13, 
11. 6, 7, 8, 20), and for the Muhaiumadan period nja (No. 16, 1. &). It still betrays 
its descent from the ancient Brahmi na, but has developed a top-stroke xvith a wedge 
similar to that of hut attached to the other (left) end. Its shape is exactly the 
same as that found in the Bower MS. In the later Kasmir MSS. the wedge has 
become a vertical stroke just as in the case of initial o noted above. 

The appearance of the two hard cerebrals in Sarada does not jn’esent anything 

remarkable. Both letters have practically preserved 
the ancient forms of the Brahmi, except that ta has 
developed a top-stroke. This top-stroke — it should he noted — is not yet found in the 
earlier Sarada inscriptions of Chamba (C/. No. 13, 1. 2, Bhogato; No. 15, 1.9, 
cdta-bhata). But it appears in the copper-plates of the 11th centuiy (No. 21, 1. 2 ; No. 
25, 1. 3). It will be seen that here too, as in the case of ja, a wedge is attached to the 
right end of the top-stroke. This wedge occurs already in the earliest Sarada in- 
scriptions. It is also found in the Sarada of Kasmir. 

Among the Sarada letters which exhibit a peculiar development, Btihler men- 
tions the da, “which shows in the middle a loop instead of an acute angle, and a 
wedge at the end.” The loop, however, is not apparent in the examples to which 
he refers. Possibly it occurs in the Sarada of Kasmir. M’e find a looped da in the 
Nandi inscription of Meru-varman (No. 7, manda'pa), hut I have not met it in the 
Sarada inscriptions of Chamha {Cf. No. 11, 1. 6, mandala ; No. 15, 1. 9, davdika- 
■dandavdsiJea ; No. 24, 1. 16, mandalasga ; No. 31, 1. 13, ahdnda, danda-canda ; 
No. 33, 1. 3, krldd). It will be seen that in Vidagdha’s grant (No. 15) the wedge at 
the foot of the letter presents the appearance of a miniature quadrangle. 

The aksara dha has in Sarada practically the same shape as in the Eusana and 
Gupta inscriptions (O/l No. 24, 1. \4:, pntudlia) . The ligature ocevu's in the 
proper name, Eardha, found in the three copper-plate grants of the 12th century 
(No. 24, 1. 19 ; No. 25, 11. 12, 16 ; No. 26, 1. 5). The aksaras dha andp/za are very 
similar in appearance and are sometimes diificult to distinguish ( Cf. Bhdhi in 
No. 35). 

The cerebral nasal of the Sarada shows a very peculiar development.^ B abler 
remarks that in the acute-angled script the suppression of the original base stroke 
occurs in ligatures from the 7th century cind in the uncombined sign from the 8th 
century. This is well illustrated by the inscriptions of Meru-varman {Cf. neja 
in mandapa No. 7 with single « in piittrena, varmmand,, Guggena No. 5), and con- 
firms my conclusion with regard to the approximate date of these epigmphs. The 
transition between the two forms of n will be clearly seen by comparing the of 
gmiya in No. 5 with that in No. 8. In the earlier ^m-ada inscriptions we still find 
the single na occasionally provided with a remnant of a base-stroke (No. 13 passim, 
but note guno, 1. 3 ; No. 21, Varum, 1. 1, but Bhdlgunl, 1. 2). Already in the early 
copper-plates we find the peculiar Sarada n, which resembles a tashdld with a small 
upward stroke to the right. This is also the type found in the Ilakh^alai MS. 
{Ind. Pal. pi. VI, 29, VIII). In defaced inscriptions the trace left by na is 

1 Mitra, when editing the Palam well iiisoriplion (J. A. S. S. Vo!. XLIII, pp. 104 ff.) was onriousl_v led a.stray 
.by tiie Sarada iig. 
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always easily recognisable. In tiie later ^aracla inscriptions the alcmra undergoes 
a further development. It is provided with a long tail attached to the left side and 
slanting down to the right. This tailed n is not yet found on the copper-plates of 
Soma-varman and Asata, but appears first in the Loh-Tikri inscription of Jasata’s 
reign (No. 29). Ihe epigraphs of the time of Lalita-varman (Nos. 30-33) have the 
older form, but the tailed n is regularly used in the Mul-Kibar inscription (No. 34) 
and also in the Baijnath prasastis (Cf. Ind. Pal. pi. V, 24, I). We may infer that 
the tail has developed in the course of the 12th century. In the Devasesa we find 
the forms with and without the tail used promiscuously (No. 16 passim). 

The dental ta, according to Blihler, being derived from a looped form, has lost 

its left half, va hile the right has been converted into a 
curve. Looped forms are occasionally met in the Chamba 
inscriptions (No. 13, 1. 1, satatd and No. 21) ; they may easily be confused with bha 
in badly carved inscriptions. The ordinary form without the loop remains unchanged 
all through the Sarada and has been preserved in the modern alphabets. 

The tha appears in the Sarada inscriptions in two distinct forms. The older 
one, which is very similar to that of the Gupta period has the shape of a orescent, 
the convex side turned to the left (No. 13 ; less pronounced in No. 15). The later 
form, which is lozenge-shaped, occurs in inscriptions of the 12tb century (No. 31, 
1. 16) and in the Baijnath prasastis {Ind. Pal. pi. V, 26, I). In Sarada, as in the 
older script, the tha is similar to sa except for its top-stroke. 

The Sarada da has the same form as in the Gupta character. In the inscriptions 
of the Muhammadan period it develops a loop (No. 16) which is already noticeable 
in the Bhakund fountain inscription (No. 21 deva). This loop is very pronounced 
in the modern Takari of Chamba. 

The ahsara dha shows the same two varieties as tha from which it is only dis- 
tinguished by the absence of a cross-bar. In the earlier Sarada inscriptions it is 
still crescent-shaped. In the Sarahau for instance, single d/,!«has precisely 

the same appearance as in the Asoka inscriptions. In dhd, however, it develops a 
top-stroke. This crescent-shaped is also found in the grant of Vidagdba (No. 
15). Gradually the top-stroke is adopted for the single letter also which then be- 
comes almost identical with va. This form is found in the inscriptions of the 11th 
century. In the 12th century the letter is flattened below also, so that it assumes 
the aspect of a Bevanagari pa {Of. No. 31, 1. 2 and Ind. Pal. pi. V, 28. I). The 
extreme of this process has been reached in the Sai fountain insoi‘i[)tion (No. 35), 
where the original crescent has become a square. This form, however, is not found 
anywhere else. The later alpliabets have preserved the type of the llth century 
with its flat top and rounded base. 

The dental nasal appears in a very extraordinary form in the Nandi inscription 
of Meru-varman (No. 7), the loop being attached to the top-strokes so that the 
letter is hardly to be distinguished from ma. This form, as far as I know% is not 
found anywhere else. A looped no. is still used in the Bhakund inscription (No. 
21), but in the ordinary Sarada the loop has been replaced by a slightly slanting 
stroke to the proper right of the vertical. In the later inscriptions (No. 34 and 
Baijnath) the letter slants to the right. 
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111 the oldei’ Sarada inscriptions jja has the same shajie as in the Gupta jteriod. 

Later it liecomes more angular, but on the wliole it 
preserves its ancient form. It is distinguished from 
-sa by the absence of a cross-bar, from ma by the absence of a loop, and from ca by 
ihe aDssnce of a top-stroke and loop. In Takari and Gurmukhi pa has preserved 
the same shape which it has in Sarada. 

The aksara pha differs from its Maurya ancestor only in that it has a top-stroke, 
and its curve is sometimes developed into a loop. It may easily he confused with dho. 
which is slightly more angular. Instances of pha will be found in jN’o. 7 {phald) ; 
1 ^ 0 . 13, 1. 8 (dvirepha) ; J'vo. 15 {pJialam) ; Ivo. 21 (^Fhalgunt) •, No. 35 {PhdM) ; 
No. 34, 1. 3 [phala), 1. 6 {vaiphalya) , In Gurmukhi and Takari the letter differs 
hut little from the Sarada, its shape being similar to that of Devanagari dha. 

Biihler remarks that, as va was very generally pronounced ba, the ancient sign 
for ba was lost in Northern India. It was replaced by va in the inscriptions of the 7tli 
and later centuries. The Devanagari has developed a new character for ba, but in 
Sarada only one sign is used for both.^ The only inscription in which, as far as I 
can see, a distinction is made between and va, is the Devi-ri-kothi 
(No. 31). There we find that ha (1. 6, bdlah) and bu (1. 16) have a rounded shajse, 
whereas va (passiml is angular. But I must add that ha in balm (1. IS) is 
decidedly angular. It will be seen subsequently that in some inscriptions we 
notice a difference between ba and va in ligatures. In my transcripts I have 
throughout employed the letter required by the case. 

The ahsara blia appears in Sarada in two forms, either with an inverted wedge 
or with an open triangle. The wedged form which is the older of the two is, in 
general, used in the stone inscriptions, and that with the triangle in coqoper-plates. 
In both cases the letter differs but slightly from ta with which it may bo easily 
confused. As in less carefully executed inscriptions the triangle becomes more 
open and less defined, the bha becomes very similar to ha {Of. No. 28). In the 
I)evcl!3esa and the modern alphabets the triangle has become a triangular loop, 
but for the rest the letter has remained the same. 

In the inscriptions of M'eru-varman ma has the cursive loop which is also found 
in the Nagari letter and, according to Btihler, appears from the 8th century. In the 
Sarada such a loop is only met with in exceptional cases (No. 21, wdma). Usually 
it has either a slight projection of the horizontal to the left (IN' os. 13, 15, 24, 25, 26, 
also Ind. Fal. qd. V, 34, I) or a knob (No. 31). It wall be seen that in the latter 
case the horizontal slants downward and is attached to the foot of the vertical. 
Here the ma has become identical with ca except for the absence of a top-stroke. 
It is curious that in the Beva^esa ma appears again with a loop (No. 16). This loop 
is rounded like that of ca, whereas sa and ki have triangular loops. As the shape 
of the loop and the top-stroke are the only means of distinguishing those letters, 
there is ample room for confusion. In Takari the ma has undergone a considerable 
modification, as here the horizontal hsis become connected with the top of the 
vertical, so that the letter has assumed the aqopearance of Eoman n. The same 

^ Kielliorn {Ind, Ant, Vol. XYII, p. 8) notes that in the copper-plate grant of Sonia-varman and Asata (No. 25) 
la is everywhere noted by the sign for va. 
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cliange lias taken place in sa (used for sa) luMcli is similar to ma, but has 
retained its top-stroke. 

In Sarada the bipartite ya is used exclusiyely. It differs from the corresponding 

Nagari letter by the absence of a top-stroke. The curve 
is also more pronounced, especially in the more orna - 
mental inscriptions (Nos. 31, 31). At Baijimth it resembles In the Muhammadan 
period the letter develops a top-stroke (No. 16), which is preserved in Gurmukhi 
and Takari. 

In the inscriptions of Meru-varman we find the tailed ra which is still used in 
modern Nagari. The Sarada has retained the older wedged type of the Gupta 
period. On the copper-plates, except that of Nidagdha, we usually find, instead of a 
wedge, a slight upward stroke to the left which gives the aksara an appearance 
very similar to na. In Vidagdha’s copper-plate grant (No. 15) the wedge is occasion- 
ally replaced by a small triangle. This triangle is more pronounced in some of the 
fountain slab inscriptions and is regularly found in the epigraphs of the Muhammadan 
period. It has assumed the shape of a rounded loop in the modern alphabets derived 
from the Sarada. I may note here that a looped r is used in the word Narasimliasya 
in the grant of Yugakara (No. 14, 1. 12), from which I infer that this word has been 
engraved at a time much posterior to the issuing of the plate. The other aksaras also 
differ from those used in the inscription. 

In the older Sarada inscriptions la appears sometimes in a very archaic form 
(No. 15, 1. 19, lo). In general we can distinguish two types. In the earlier Saradii 
inscriptions la has a curve attached to the vertical by means of a small horizontni 
line, which represents the original base-stroke. This type was still prevalent in the 
beginning of the 12th century {Qf. No. 2S). In the inscriptions of the reign of 
l;alita- varman we find the horizontal line replaced by a second curve ( N os. 31 and 
34). In the Sai fountain inscrintion (No. 36) we find both forms used. The Jlaij- 
nath prasastis have throughout the later form with double curve. In the modern 
scripts of the Panjab this letter has undergone a peculiar modification, in that tlu' 
vertical has become suppressed and the double curve is attached direct to tin' 
top stroke. A transitional form may be seen in the sj)urious grant of Vidagdha 
(No. 16). 

The aksara va, as noted above, is used in Sarada to denote ha also. It has 
retained its shape of the later Gupta epoch and remained unchanged till the Muham- 
madan period. In the Dsvi-ri-kothi and Sai inscriptions it appears in an angular 
form which, however, is only ephemeral. In the two inscriptions just men- 
tioned the va resembles both ca and 'pa, but in the other Sarada inscriptions, where 
it occurs in its more common form, it bears a close resemblance to dha. In Devasesa 
it is similar to the va of Nagari (Cf. No. 16), but in the modern alphabets, owing to 
the loss of the vertical, it appears in an altogether different aspect. 

The Sarada aksara sa differs essentially from the corresponding letter in the 

acute-angled script, as exemplified in the ornamental in- 
scriptions of Meru-varman. It is, however, interesting 
to note that in the Sakti image inscription (No. 8) a much simpler type of sa is 
found, consisting of a looped square attached to a vertical, Tliis is the shape in 


Sibilants. 
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■wMch tlie sa appears in the Sarada, a form similar to that of the Gnpta period. In 
the stone inscriptions the loop is nsnally replaced l)y a %vedge, but in case the inscrip- 
tion is carved in hold letters, we find a distinct triangular loop t^Xo. 2l). In the 
copper-plate grant of Vidagdha (Xo. 16) also such a looj) will he noticed. In the 
other copper-plates the two lines cross each other, hut the triangle is left open on 
one side. This explains how the sa is occasionally interchanged with ga in copper- 
plate inscriptions. In the epigraphs of the Muhammadan period the sa is regularly 
provided with the triangular loop. In Takari the ki has undergone the same change 
as ma described above. It is distinguished from the latter by a top-stroke. It 
should be noted that in the modern alphabets the sign with the top-stroke, which in 
Sarada denotes the palatal sibilant, is used as the symbol for the dental sibilant, the 
palatal having become amalgamated with the dental in pronunciation. 

Both in the image inscriptions of Meru-varman and in the later Sarada records, 
sa has retained the shape of the western Gupta character. A variety occurs in the 
Gum stone inscription (Xo. 9) (and, less pronounced, in the Sarahan prasasti), where 
the upper portion of the vertical above the cross-bar has been suppressed. This 
peculiarity leads to an exceptional shape of the ligature ksa also. It has already 
been noticed that the Sarada sa is similar to tha, except for the absence of a top- 
stroke. From pa it is distinguished by its cross-bar. In the Gurmukhi and Takari 
alphabets the aksara has preserved its ancient shape, but it is used to denote the 
aspirated hard guttural, into which the Sanskrit cerebral sibilant has become 
changed. This explains why we sometimes find the aksara kha replaced by the 
aksara sa in the inscriptions of the Muhammadan periodi It is very curious that 
in the present case of a phonetic change (lautwandeli, as well as in those of va<i'ba 
and sa<.sa mentioned above, the aksara denoting the sound which has become 
changed, has survived, whereas that expressing the sound into which it became 
merged, has been lost. 

The dental sibilant occurs in Meru-varman’s inscriptions both with a triangular 
loop and with an open triangular wedge similar to that of bha. The wedged form 
is also found in the copper-plate grant of Vidagdha (Xo. 15), but in the other 
copper-plates we have the same cross shape as we have noticed in the aksara sa. 
In the Deva4esa it has a triangular loop and is distinguished from the sa by the 
absence of a top-stroke. In the modern scripts, as just noted, it has been replaced 
by the symbol for sa. 

The aksara ha preserves in Sarada its shape of the later Gupta period. 

During the Muhammadan period the lower curve is 
lengthened and turned farther backward. This leads to 
the modern forms of the Panjab alphabets in which the upper curve has been 
straightened out and the lower one turned to the left. 

The visarga and anusvara do not present any particular features in Sarada, 
The only point worth noticing is that, in several Chamba inscriptions composed in 

Thus we find the name Qutbu-d-din rendered as in the Palam well inscription (r. 4). Cf. Bellit 

Museum Cat., p. 22, and the personal name Khetala as -^<1^ in the Sarban well inscription (r. 13) ; ibidem p. 35. 
Hence also the hh in Oujpnehhat (Upanisad) of Anquetil dn Perron. 

I 
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corrupt Sanskrit, the real meaning of the visarga is misunderstood and it is regu- 
larly used as a sign of punctuation to separate words and sentences (C/. Nos. 2S and 
33). 

It is one of the most notable characteristics of the Sarada that we find the 
jihvamullya and v.padhmdmy a vs,Qdi with great regularity {Cf. however No. 24, 1. 18). 

I may note that in the Chamba inscriptions of the Muliammadan period those two 
characters are no longei’ used. The occurs in the Xiaksana image 

inscription of Mern-varinan (No. 5) in a shape very similar to that of the va 
of Nagarl. It has the same rounded form in the Chamba inscriptions (No. 13, 1. 6 ; 
No. 14, 11. 6, 14 ; No. 15, 1. 5 ; No. 24, 1. 20 ; No. 25, 1. 13 ; No. 26, 1. 7). This form 
occurs also in the Baklishalai MS. {Ind. Anf. XVII, p. 277) and is identical with 
the jihvdmuUya of the Pehoa prasasti of c. A. D. 900 {Ind. JPal. ph V, 47, III.) 
In the Baijnath pramsiis, on the contrary, we find a distinctly angular form, very 
similar to the va as found in those same inscriptions {Ind. Pal. jih V, 47, I ; but 
cf. Baijnath I, 4). We have already had occasion to notice the preference given 
to angular forms in the prasastis of Baijnath. 

The upadhmdmya has in the older Sarada inscriptions the shape of the figure 8 
laid sideways. (No. 13, 1. 2 ; No. 15, 1. 28). It closely resembles the corresponding 
symbol of early Glupta inscriptions {Ind. Pal. pL IV, 46, III), and occurs in exact- 
ly the same form in the Pehoa prasasti {Ind. Pal. pi. V, 48, III). But in the 
Chamba epigraphs of the 11th and 12th centuries we jfind a very different type, 
which can be best described as a Sarada na with a horizontal line beneath. (No. 25, 
1. 2 ; No. 26, 1. 1 ; No. 31, 11. 2, 17 ; No. 34, 1. 16). It is also found in the Baijnath 
prasastis {Ind. Pal. pi. V, 48, I). It is interesting that both these later forms of 
jihvdmuUya and upadhmdniya show a close relationship with the corresponding 
signs found in the Lakkhamandal inscription of c. A.D. 600 {Ind. Pal. pi. IV, 
46, XV and XVI). In the spurious plate of Vidagdha (No. 16) which was ap- 
parently copied from a genuine record the upadhmdniya has been replaced by sa. 

Buhler observes, that the virdma first appears in G-upta inscriptions of the 5th 

century as a horizontal stroke above the small final 

Y 1 V3,TT19, 

(Jwd. pi. IV, 43, VII). In the earlier acute-angled 
epigraphs the virdma is still frequently placed over the vowelless consonant, and 
receives a tail which is drawn downwards to the right of the mdtrkd. But more 
commonly it stands beneath the consonant. The Sarada has preserved the more 
ancient tailed form. It is found in the Bakhshalai MS. {Ind. Pal. pi. VI, 51, 
VIII) as a long-drawn slanting stroke run through the right end of the top-stroke. 
In the Chamba inscriptions it has the same appearance, but is considerably shorter. 
It should be noticed that in the earlier inscriptions the aksaras, with which the 
virdma is combined, often appear in a modified form. 'J’he t becomes a mere curve 
(No. 13, 11. 6, 13, 18 ; No. 24, 1. 24 ; No. 26, 11. 11, 17, 20) sometimes doubled (No. 13, 
1. 8). The m is expressed by a dot, either open or closed, to which the virdma is 
attached (No. 13, 11. 2, 5, 12, 15, 16, 20; No. 15, 11. 11, 21, 22, 24, 26 ; No. 24, 1. 24; 
No. 26, 11. 10, 20, but in 1. 21 the full letter is used). In No. 26, 1. 12, there is an 
instance of t with virdma. It resembles the Sarada numeral “ six.” In the 
Bakhshalai MS. final t is expressed by the full aksara with the long-drawn 
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3 ast noticed. In the Devi-rl-kotlii (^Xo. 31) we find the complete 

aksara, e.g., m 11. S, 12, 13, 14, 15 also No. 34, ]. 6 (Cf. 5/;, No. 35, 1. 4l, We find 
the vinlmn still used in the same manner in docniuents of the Muhcnninadan period 
(Of. Kvlii grant i 1. 10, dattam^ dramgd intar df also 1. 181. 

jB. The medial voicels. 

Medial d is, as in the earlier acute-angled inscriptions, expressed in Sarada 
by a wedge or, in the case of documents on metal, by a serif attached to the top of 
the consonant on the right side. In the earlier inscriptions we hare to note a 
peculiar manner of attaching this rowel-sign to certain consonants distinguished by 
a double top. In the Sarahan prasa&ti (No. 13) we find that the d sign in pd, yd, sd 
and sd (not md), either single or combined with a subscribed consonant, is attached 
by means of a horizontal top-strohe not to the toj) of the vertical, but to the other 
left-hand top-end. The vertical is slightly shortened above, so as to remain free 
from this top-stroke. The same applies to the combination of those fom consonants 
with 0 and cm ; in the case of o, of course, not if the superscribed sign is used. 

In the oldest copper-plate (No. 14) this peculiarity does not occur. In 
Vidagdha’s copper-plate (No. 15), on the contrary, the long top -stroke is found in 
pd, yd, sd and sd (also in ligatures and if combined with o and an), but occasionally 
we find in pd (11. 7, 10, 21 and 24) and in sd (U. 25 and 26) the vowel-sign attached 
direct to the top of the vertical. In the Tur inscription of Vidagdha’s fimt year 
(No. 17) we notice the same vacillation in sd, but pd has throughout the long top- 
stroke. The cihsaras yd and sd do not occur in this inscription. In the later 
documents the wedge or serif indicating d is invariably attached to the top of the 
vertical. This is already the case in the fragmentary inscription of Queen Didda. 
We may, therefore, assume that the practice just noted dropped out of use about 
A.D. 1000. It seems indeed to have been an ephcmercil and perlmps local pecu- 
liarity, of which, as far as I know, no instances are found either in earlier or later 
inscriptions. In the inscriptions of Meru-varrnan, in any case, the d sign is 
always attached to the top of the vertical. The only exception is sd in Asdcjha (Gum 
inscription No. 9, 1. 3), but here it is evidently due to the peculiar modification of 
the mMrkd which has lost the upper portion of its main ^'ertical. 

Special notice may be drawn to the aksaras nd, td, aird nd in which the long d 
is expressed by a small hook or semi-circle with its concave side turned downwards. 
It is curious that in the Gupta inscriptions we find the vowel-sign of td represented 
by a mark similar in shape ])ut turned the opposite ^^•ay. The ad, notwithstanding 
the considerable modifications of the mdlyka itself, retains its hook-shaped d all 
through the Sarada. It is only in the Muhammadan period that the hook develops 
into a tail continued beneath the consonant. This uill be seen on the spurious plate 
of Vidagdha (No. 16) edited in this volume. In the Baijnath pramsli (II, 10) we 
find the d in nkd expressed by a loop. 

The Sarada jd has preserved a very archaic type, as the vowel-mark consists of 
a prolongation of the central stroke, as found in the oldest Brahmi. It is turned 
upwards so as to form nearly a straight angle with the stroke to wliicli it is attached, 

in the same manner as in the Gupta and acute-angled al^diabets. The form with d 

1 2 
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differs, moreover, from tlie single consonant, in that it drops the top-stroke and 
"wedge peculiar to the nidtfkd. Prom about A.D. 1200 a change takes place, first 
noticeable in the Baijnath prasastis, where the d otjd is represented by a hook some- 
times similar to that found in tid, td and nd, but more commonly prolonged down- 
ward so as to touch the central. In one case (II, 12) again we find the vowel-mark 
represented by a little triangle hanging down from the top-stroke. In the Muham- 
madan period the equalizing tendency leads to the Jd being rendered by the mdfrkd 
provided with the ordinary vowel-mark. On the copper-plates of this period this 
has assumed the shape of a little semi-circular stroke, tmmed upwards and attached 
to the top-stroke or to the top of the vertical. Instances will be seen on the spurious 
plate of Vidagdha (No. 16). The nd, as already noted, forms an exception, as 
here the d is expressed by a tail attached to the right of the mdtrkd and continued 
below. 

In general medial i and I are rendered by a curve drawn down respectively to 
the left and right of the nidtfka. In some documents, however, the vowel- mark is 
occasionally j)laced over the consonant in the ancient fashion of the Kusana and 
Gupta periods. Examples are found in the Sarahan prasasti (No. 13, 1. 1, sarlrali, 
etc.), in the Banota fountain inscription of the reign of Soma-varman (No. 23), 
and in the copper-plate inscriptions of the 10th and 11th centuries, in which 
medial i and ? are often hardly distinguishable from medial e. (No. 26, 1. 16, 
praHpadita and 1. 21, lilchitcm.) We may assume that about A.D. 1200 the super- 
scribed medial i and i dropped out of use. In the Luj inscription of A. I). 1106-6 
the superscribed i is still found in thdpitam (No. 28, 11. 2, 3 and 4). The latest 
example is afforded by the Sai fountain inscription (No. 35). 

Medial u is expressed in two ways — 1st, by a wedge which on copper-plates 
assumes the shape of a short stroke or hook, attached to the lower end of the vertical 
stroke on the left side, or, in the case of nu, du, phu, yu (only in ligatures), and Mi, 
connected with the bottom of the consonant by means of a short vertical line ; 2nd, 
by a curve which is in reality the sign for initial u. In the older inscriptions the 
former practice is by far the more common. It is regularly found in cu (No. 25, 
1. 23), chu (No. 25, 1. 12), tu (No. 15, 1. 10 ; No. 31, 1. 2), nu (in snu No. 13, 1. 3), 
thu (No. 13, 1. 3, in UJiu ; No. 25, 1. 21), du, dhu (No. 13, 1. 17), nu (No. 13, 1. 9), 
pu, phu (No. 34, 1. 13, in syhu ; No. 13, 1. 5; No. 24, 1. 9), hu (No. 13, 1. 11), 
mu (No. 13, 1. 6), yu (No. 13, 1. 9, in ryu ; No. 13, 1. 2), lu (No. 24, 1. 5), vu (?), su 
(in ksu No. 13, 1. 14) su (No. 13, 1. 6) and hu (No. 13, 1. 9). The curved u is 
peculiar to the aksaras ku, gu, du (in ndti No. 13, 1. 10), tu, Ihu and hi. It should 
be noticed that in the older inscrijitions either of the two methods is applied to a 
certain set of consonants. 

Already in the epigraphs of the 11th and 12tli centuries the curved wis now^ and 
then substituted for the wedged one, e.g., in nu (No. 33, 1. 2), snu (No. 33, 1. 3) and 
thu (No. 24, 1. 26). 

This tendency becomes still more apparent in the Mul-Kihar inscription 
(No. 34) where the curve is used inju (1. 10), mu (1. 13), lu (1. 12) and hu (1. 9). 
But side by side with those forms w'e find mu (11. 12 and 16) and lu (1. 19, also in 
plu 1. 18) with the wedged vowel-sign. In the Baijnath prasastis the use of the 
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'Curved medial u has become further extended. It is very often found in dim (1, 1. 27, 
hut cf. 1, 1. 30), du (I, 1. 21, but cf. II, 11. 10, 12 and ndu II, 1. 10), nu (I, U. 19, 31 ; 
but cf. II, 1. 5), pu (I, 11. 11, 13, 24, 25, but cf. 1, 1. 15 ; II, 1. 4), bu (I, 1. 22, but cf. 
II, 1. 12), mu (I, 11. 5, 6, 15, 25, 31, but cf. I, 1. 6 ; II, 11. 5, 6), yu (I, 11. 6, 7, 10, 
also in ryu I, ]. 19 and mju l, 1. 23 ; II, 11. 24 and 29 ; but cf. II, U. 4, 8, 9, bhyu 
II, 1. 5 and mju II, 1. 9), su (I, 11. 7, 27, 30, also in ssu I, 1. 24 ; but cf. I, 27 ; II, 12 
and ssu II, 6), and throughout in Mi. Besides, the curved u is, as in the older Sarada 
inscriptions, exclusively used in hu, gu, tu, bhu and su. It occurs also in dim 
(I, 1. 31) which is wanting in the older inscriptions and in nu (I, 8) for which, as we 
saw, in Chamba also the curved sign is occasionally used. 

The history of medial u in Sarada runs parallel to that of medial u, but as the 
long vowel sign is less frequent than the short one, the development cannot be traced 
so clearly. The Sarada has two methods of rendering medial ii — 1st, a curved or wavy, 
flag-like hne, sometimes slightly slanting, attached to the lower end of the vertical 
■on the left, or connected with the letter by means of a short vertical stroke ; 2nd by 
the subscribed sign for initial u. In the older inscriptions the wavy line is by far 
the more common. It is found in chu (No. 25, 1. 15), du (No. 14, 1. 19 ; No. 15, 1. 7), 
dhu (No. 31, 1. 19),_pw (No. 18, 1. 4; No. 14, 1. 7 ; No. 16, 1. 12), mu (No. 13, 1. 2; 
No. 14, 1. 3), yu (No. 15, 1. 16), lu (No. 24, 1. 6), su (No. 24, 1. 9), su (No. 13, 1. 4, 
and in tsu No. 14, 1. 17) and hu (No. 24, 1. 5). The curved u, on the contrary, 
appears only in hu (No. 24, 1. 7) and hliu (No. 13, 1. 13 ; No. 14, 1. 2, also in bhriiy 
No. 13, 1. 9). In the Mul-Kihar inscription (No. 34), howmver, we find it used in 
su (11. 4, 11) and su (1. 10) and in the Baijnath prasastis it occurs in dhu (I, 1. 5, 
but cf. II, 1. 12), pu (II, 11. 9, 24 ; II, 5, 26), bhu (If, 11. 5, 26), mii (I, 11. 5, 25, 82 ; 
but cf. rmu II, 1. 4) and su (1, 1. 29). It is the same tendency to substitute the 
younger form for the older one, which we observe both in medial u and u. 

The groups ru and ru deserve special notice. In the Sarahan inscription 
(No. 13, 11. 6, 8, 13, 16) we find them rendered by the mdtrhd with the subscribed 
initial vowel-mark. It is very curious that we find exactly the same sign for ru in 
the early Gupta inscriptions of Allahabad and Kahaum w^hich— it should be noted — 
both exhibit the eastern variety of the Gupta alphabet, and also in that of Amsu- 
varmau of A.D. 635 which proves its occurrence in Nepal. In the Sarada, however, 
the ahsara ru becomes very soon modified. Already in the earliest Chamba copper- 
plates we find it expressed by the mdtrkd with a flag attached to the right, about the 
middle of the vertical. This is the common form found in all Sarada inscriptions. 
(Of. No. 16, 1. 9 ; No. 24, 1. 12 ; No. 26, 11. 3, 16 ; No. 32, 1. 20) . In Vidagdha’s grant 
(No. 15, 11. 2, 3, 4) we find the flag attached to the top-stroke. In the Deva^esa the 
flag becomes more prominent (Of. No. 16, 1. 9 and Kulu grant, 1. 10 Puruha). Here 
the ru resembles the Sarada ha. The ahsara ru, on the contrary, retains the form 
which we find in the Sarahan inscription, though the vertical becomes considerably 
shortened, so that it is hardly to be distinguished from initial «. We find it in the 
■Bakbifcalai MS. as Avellas in the Mfil-Kihar inscription (No. 34, 11. 10, 14) and in 
the Baijnath (I, 1. 21). 

The vowel is rendered by a slanting stroke to the proper left (as in ru) in the 
following ligatures which are found in the Baijnath prasastis : sru (I, 1. 15), dru 
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(1,1,24), ddhu (11,1.12), (II, 1. 13), and ndliu. The Mul-Kihar inscription 
(No, 34) has analogous forms in ssru (1. 17) and snr, (1. 20). Of the group hhru we 
find an instance in the Sanihan prasasti (1. 9) ; and hlini is found in No. 24, 1. 2 and 
No. 25, 1. 3. 

I may observe in this connection that in Jcii and hr- — as well as in ligatures 
(except as lower member)— the ha has preserved its ancient type without a loop. 
(Cf. No. 13, passim ; No. 13, 1. 11 ; No. 32, 11. 8, 16, 17; nhr No- 13, 
11. 6 , 9 ; hhr No. 13, 1. 15). This peculiarity, which is common to the acute-angled 
script and to the Sarada, is still found in the inscriptions of the Muhammadan period 
(Of. No. 16 and Kidu grant). 

As regards medial f, BuhlCr^ mentions its angular shape as one of the peculiar 
developments of the Sarada. I must, how'ever, point out that this shape is only 
found in the later inscriptions. In the Sarahan prasasti we find sometimes {sr 1. 6), 
a omwe very similar to that indicating medial r in the Gupta and Nagari alphabets. 
The only difference is that it is more closed. In other cases {h—kr 1. 15 and pr L 20) 
it is slightly more angular. In the grant of Yugakara (No. 14) we find a pro- 
nounced angular form in vr (1. 2), but in all other instances the r is either rounded 
{hf\. 9, hhfl. 16) or squarish {hr 11. 11, 16, 17 and 18). In the charter of Yidagdha 
(No. 16) r occurs no less than 14 times, hut in each case it is expressed by a curved 
loop very similar to subscribed ya. In the copper-plates of the 11th century r still 
retains its rounded shape, but it is more open {Gf. No, 24, 11. 2, 12 and 17 hr, and 
1. 13 spr; No. 26, 1. 3 and 10 hr, and 1. 14 gf and vf). Only in No. 26, 1. 3 do we find 
a slightly angular form. In the 12th century a distinct angular r occurs all through 
the Devi-ri-kothi prasasti (No. 31, 11. 8, 16, 17 hr, 1. 10 vr). It is very curious 
that in the inscriptions of the Muhammadan period we find the rouiided f again. 
The angular form, therefore, far from being a characteristic of the Sarada, is only 
an ephemeral phenomenon, apparently limited to the 12th century. 

Medial e is expressed either by a, prsthamdfrd, i.e., a wedge attached to the top 
of the consonant on the left, or hy a stroke over it. , In the older inscriptions this 
stroke closely resembles the Devanagarl sign for medial e, but later it becomes 
straight and horizoutal. 

In the Sarahan prasasti the prsthamdtrd is the more common. It is combined 
with the mdtrhds ha, ca, ta, da, dha, na, ma, ?■«, va, and sa (in sye) and also in 
ligatures in which these consonants take the first place. The superscribed vowel- 
mark is found in ge (and gme), ne (in nee), ye, and le, whilst in je and se cither of 
the two occurs. Of the 54 cases in which medial e occurs in this inscription the 
prstliamdlrd is used 38 and the superscribed sign 16 times, the proportion being 
nearly 70^ to 30 

In the copper-pfiates of Yugakara and Vidagdha (Nos, 14 and 15), on the con- 
trary, the wedged e is of much less frequent occurrence than the supcrscrilied one. 
In the former palate the proportion is about 26^ to 74^ , in the latter 22^ to 1S%. 
The two marks are used indiscriminately in combination with the same consonants. 
The superscribed e is either horizontal or slanting. 


^ Inch ]?al, p. 57 (English p. 57). 
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It is very curions that in the copper-jilates of the 12th century the balance 
changes again in favour of the ancient ‘pr-ftJiainatra. In that of Somavannan (No. 
24) this sign is still in the minority, the proiDortion being 39% to 61%, hut in those 
of Somavarman-Asata (No. 25) and Asata (No. 26) it has gained the predominance 
over its rival. The proportion is 57% and 43% in the one, and 77% and 23% in the 
other inscription. This revival of the i>rsthaiiidtrd may have been due merely to 
an archaic inclination on the part of the nuthors of those grants. In the inscriptions 
of the 12th century the prsthamdtrd drops almost entirely out of use. In the Sai 
inscription it is not used, in the Devi-ri-kothi inscriptions only once (No. 32 -devu). 
In the Mul-Kihar inscription (No. -34) the superscribed vovel-inark is used exclu- 
sively. This is also the case with all inscriptions of the Muhammadan jieriod. It 
should, however, be noticed that the two marks are still used side by side in the 
Baijnath prasastis, hut, as Btihler remarhs, the ancient prstJiamdtrd is used only 
occasionally, whereas the medial e is mostly represented by a thick horizontal or 
slightly slanting stroke. 

Apparently the prsthamdtrd, was still in use in Kasmir in the first half of the 
15th century, at least in legal documents. This is expressly stated in the chronicle 
of Jonaraja, who lived in the reign of Sultan Zainu-l-‘abidin and died A.D. 1459- 
60.^ The chronicler relates that his grandfather Laularaja in the year of his 
death sold one prasfha of land. After kis death the purchasers “doctored” the 
deed of sale (Skr. vikraya-pattraka) , so as to make it appear that not one but ten 
prasthas had been sold to them. The words ihupra§tham=ekam rikrUam they made 
into bhuprastha-dasakam vikrUam, “ In order to express the e following a conso- 
nant,” the author explains, “ the clerks used formerly to write a stroke behind the 
consonants. But as in the course of time the script {Upi) became changed, the 
writers of to-day write the stroke expressing e over the consonant.” The impostors 
could, therefore, easily change the ancient vowel sign of me into da. The ma they 
converted into sa (not sa). The wise sultan, however, discovered the fraud by 
immersing the birch bark document in wmter, by which the fresh additions dis- 
appeared. In this manner, the chronicler concludes — 

“ The king got glory, I the land," 

The forger punishment severe^ 

The subjects o£ the king* delight, 

And roundabout the wicked fear/^ 

This episode is of great interest not only as an instance of Zainn-l-^abidiii's sa^ga- 
city, but also as a proof that up to the 15th century the vou el-mark e was indicated 
in Kasmir practically in the same manner as in the days of Asoka. 

In the older Sarada inscriptions -- the Sarahan prasasti and the copper-plates of 
the 10th and 11th centuries— the medial ai is throughout rendered by a combination 
of the two signs used to express medial e, in other words by a pr-siharndtra combined 
with a superscribed stroke. This is also found in the inscription of (iueen Didda 

1 Laulciha 35 according to Sri vara (1. 6). 

2 Joiiaraja*s Bdjatara'hgini (Bombay Sanscrit Series No. LIV, 1896), vv. 102o-37t J* C. Dutt in his translation 
Kings of Kashmir a, Vol. Ill, n. SO, has entirely misunderstood this passage. 
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(1. 6 ta%) , -wliere the superscribed stroke is slightly shifted backward owing to want 
of room. It should be noted that in the earliest inscriptions, as in the case of medial 
e, the superscribed stroke is slanting and often rests with its right end on the 
top of the consonant. In the copper-plates of the 11th century the line has become 
horizontal. 

In the added portion of the grant of Soma-varman and Asata (No. 25, 1. 29 
trai) we find the first instance of the double superscribed stroke, which gradually 
becomes the only way of expressing medial ai} We may assume the change to 
haye occurred about A.D. 1100. Both in the Devi-rl-kothi and Mul-Kihar in- 
scriptions the double stroke is used exclusirely. In the Baijnath ^rasasiis we find 
again both methods, but the two horizontal lines are the more common. It seems 
indeed that the pfsthamdtrd is only used if there is not sufficient room above the- 
consonant for a double stroke. In the inscriptions of the Muhammadan period the 
medial ai is invariably expressed by the two horizontal lines. 

In the Sarahan frasasti medial o is expressed in not less than three different 
ways. First of all we find the ancient method of two wedges attached to both 
sides of the top of the letter. In one case {lo L. 7) we find the left-hand wedge 
attached not to the top-stroke but to the curve of the letter proper. The second 
method consists of a wedge to the proper left combined with a superscribed e stroke. 
Lastly we meet with that peculiar superscribed flourish which is first found in the 
Kusana inscriptions. Of these three methods the one first-mentioned is the most 
common in the Sarahan inscription. Out of the 33 cases in which medial o occurs 
in this record it is 19 times expressed in the first, 4 times in the second and 10 times 
in the third manner. The proportion is therefore 58%, 12%, and 30%. 

In the early copper-plates the proportion suddenly changes in favour of the 
second method. It is universally used in Tugakara’s grant (No. ll), except in two 
doubtful cases {vyo 1. 1 and mo 1. 15) in which, respectively, the two wedges and the 
flourish seem to occur. In Vidagdha’s plate (No. 15), on the contrary, the super- 
scribed 0 sign is used in 42 out of the 53 cases, whilst the combination of the d 
wedge and the superscribed e stroke is found 10 times and the two wedges only once 
{to 1. 29). 

On the copper-plates of the 11th century we find medial o still expressed in 
the three ways mentioned above. In that of Soma-varman (No. 24) the figures 
are 4, 13 and 7 out of a total of 24 or 17%, 54% and 29%. In the grant of Soma- 
varman and Asata (No. 25) we have 2, 4 and 14 or 10%, 20% and 70% and in 
that of Asata (No. 26) 6, 13 and 22 or 14%, 32% and 54%. Notwithstanding 
frequent vacillations it wiU be seen that gradually the superscribed flourish becomes 
the typical expression of medial o, whereas the double wedge is but exceptionally 
used. 

The inscriptions of the 12th century exhibit clearly the progress of this equaliz- 
ing process. In the Devi-rirkothi (No. 31) medial o is expressed through- 

out by the superscribed mark, except only once [sto 1. 7) where we find the 
second method used, evidently because the ahsara isrl immediately above did not 

^ In the plate of Soma-varman (No. 24, 1. 10) we lind a va with apparently two strokes over it, but presumably 
one is meant for an anusvcira and we have to read it vem and not vai. 
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leave sufficient room for the other sign. This is of interest as showing that the older 
methods, or at least one of them, were still known to the writer. He deliberately 
prefers the superscribed floindsh, which is both more distinct and more ornamental 
than the older signs. It will also be noticed that the flourish has consideral)1y 
changed in shape. It bears a close resemblance to the jnacl used in Arabic and 
Persian to indicate long alif. Biihler compares it to the G reek circumfle.T, 

In the Mul-Kihar inscription (No. 34) we And the superscribed flourish used 
throughout ; it has here the same shape as in the Hevi-ri-kothi prasasti. We 
may, therefore, assume that in the second half of the 13th centimy this sign became 
universally adopted. It is curious, however, that in the Baijnath a few 

cases still occur where medial o is expressed by e, either superscribed or prsthamatruy 
plus a. But in the great majority of cases we find the flourish of the Bevi-ri-kothi 
and Mul-Kihar inscriptions. This remains the typical mark for medial o in the 
inscriptions of the Muhammadan period (see No. 16 passim and Kulu grant), in the 
literary Sarada of Kasmir, and in the modern Takari. 

In the Sarahan we find medial cms expressed three times {hsau 1. 11, 

gau 1. 17, and tau 1. 17) by the double wedge and the superscribed slanting e stroke. 
In the same inscription medial au is rendered ten times by the superscribed o plus the 
d stroke. Once (sau 1. 7) the wedge has been erroneously placed on the left side of 
the consonant. Both methods are applied to the same letters (Cf . gan, 11. 1 and 17). 

We may assume that the first-mentioned method dropped out of use at a very 
early date, perhaps about the middle of the 10th century, as it is not met with in 
any other Sarada inscription. Thus with the one exception noted, medial an is 
expressed throughout by a combination of the superscribed flourish and the d mark. 
It remains only to be noted that the flourish undergoes here the same modification 
as has been pointed out in the case of medial o. 

C. Ligatures. 

Eegarding the ligatures in Sarada it may be observed that in general the 
constituent elements can still be easily recognised, and have preserved their original 
forms better than in the corresponding Nagari characters. In this respect also the 
Sarada shows itself more conservative. The second consonant is always placed 
below the first one. Here I wish to draw^ attention only to those ligatures which 
are remarkable for their peculiar development. 

The alcsara ha preserves, as the upper or central member of ligatures (as in ku 
and hr), its ancient form without a loop (Cf. khra No. 13, 1. 3 ; hya No. 13, 1. 6 ; k-sa 
No. 13, 11. 7-8, 9, 16 ; krd No. 13, 1. 10 ; kta No. 13, 1. 14 ; cf. also Ind. Pal. pi. VT, 
49, VIII and IX). This is still the case in the inscriptions of the Muhammadan 
period. (Cf. ksi in No. 16, 1. 9 ; kra and ksa in Kulii grant 1. 1.) In Nagari we 
find the unlooped ka only in the ligatures kta (ktra) and km, in the latter in a 
considerably modified form. As the lower member of a ligature ka appears in its 
looped shape, e. g. in tka (No, 13, 1. 6) ; nka (No. lo, 11. 10 and 19) ; rka (No. 13, 

1. 7) and ska (No. 15, 1. 15). 

Subscribed na appears in Sarada in the same form as in the acute-angled alpha- 
bet. It differs considerably from the mdtrkd and resembles most closely the 

K 
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Sarada lingual n (Cf. No. 15, 11. 11, 22 ; No. 32, 1. 9, samjna, also Incl. Pal. pi. V, 
50, IX). Por the Devasesa cf. Ktilu grant 1. ll rdjiid- 

The ahsara ta as the second letter of ligatures retains its normal form in the 
Sarahan prasasti (No. 13, 1. 5 nta, 11. 6, 17 sU). But in all later inscriptions it 
assumes a shape closely resembling that of the medial u of Nagari, This subscribed 
ta consists of a curve nearly semi-circular and open to the right (evidently the 
original matrltd), and a tail attached to the foot of the upper consonant and 
slanting down to the right. On copper- plates these two elements can usually still be 
distinguished (Cf. No. 15, 1. 7 stra ; No. 15, 1. 21, stam ; No. 15, 11. 1, 10, 16, 18«^«). 
The ligature tta forms an exception, as here the second ta is usually expressed 
by a single curve (No. 16, 1. 5 ; No. 24, 11. 18, 20, 23 ; No. 26, 11. 4, 5, 6, 11). It 
is curious that in Vidagdha’s grant the second ta in tta is rendei'ed in the same 
manner as in other ligatures (No. 15, 11. 1, 5). The same peculiarity is found in 
the Kulu grant (11. 3, 9 and 11), though separated from the other by nearly six 
centuries. In the last-quoted instance (haita) we have a looped form which else- 
where in this inscription is used for subscribed tha (1. 11, h'esthd). 

Subscribed ^la appears in the older Sarada inscriptions in a shape closely 
resembling the m (Of. No. 15, 1. 10 sthd), but usually a tail is added to the right of 
the foot of the vertical (Cf. No. 16, 1. 10 sthd, 1. 24 sthe ; No. 17, 1. 6 ; No. 19, 1. 3 
sfM). In the copper-plate grants of the 11th century we find a form practically 
identical vuth that of subscribed ta mentioned above. The only difference is that 
the tail is somewhat shorter (Of. No. 24, 1. 8 sthi and 1. 20 sthd). In the Kulu 
grant, as just noted, we find a looped form (1. 11 sthd, 1. 14 sthi). 

Of special interest are in Sarada those ligatures of which tha is the second 
letter. In the earlier inscriptions we find tha expressed by a spiral or inward curve 
drawn from left to right. (Of. No. 13, 1. 16 tstha, 1. 7 ttha ; No. 15, 1. 6 sthd, 11. 13, 
18 sthi, 1. 17 nthyd ; No. 18 sthd.) We find this form still used in the copper-plate 
grants of the 11th century (No. 25, I. 13 sthd, 1. 16 nthi ; No. 26, 1. 16 sthi, 1. 17 
nthyam, 1. 18 ntha, N.B. sthd No. 26, 1. 8.) But, side by side with this form, we 
find another iu which the cur\^e is turned outward to the left, so that the subscribed 
tha assumes the appearance of a capital Koman S. (Of. No. 24, 1. 13 stha ; No. 26, 
1. 7 sthd, 1. 11 sthi). In the 12th century we find only the latter form, but as an 
innovation a stroke is attached to the foot of the mdtfhd and sloping down to the 
right. (Of. No. 31, 1. 16 rtham, 1. 18 rthi, 1. 22 sthi, 1. 24 sthd). It will be seen 
that here the subscribed tha has the appearance of medial « in the older inscriptions. 
This type is preserved during the Muhammadan period (No. 16, 1. 8 sthi; Kulu 
'grant 11. 9, 10 prastha). Here I wish to draw special attention to the peculiar form 
of rtha (No. 13, 11. 8, 9, 16 ; No. 15, 11. 19, 27, 28 ; No. 28, 1. 3 ^-the ; No. 31, 1. 16 
rthara,\. rthi ; Kulu grant 1. 13 rtkarh). It will be seen that in the later 
examples the has been reduced to a wedge from which the subscribed tha hangs 
down. It is r(imarkable that this form of rtha occurs already in the Bakfi^alai 
MS. {Ind. Pal. pi. VI, 50, VIII), where the tail is considerably lengthened and 
the ahsara closely resembles ru. 

In the inscriptions of the Mnhammadan period we meet with a curious cursive 
-form of dha as second member of ligatures. It is rendered by a loop with a 
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horizontal stroke to the right attached at the foot of the mdtrhd (Cf , No. 16, 1. 5 gdha 
and Kulu grant 1. 11 ndlia and 1. 13 ndho). It is hardly distinguishahle from 
subscribed tha as found in the same inscriptions {Eiild grant 1. 11 sthd). hor the 
old form of ndha cf. No. 13, 1. 15. 

Buliler remarks that in the acute-angled alphabet the subscrijit ya is made 
ornamental and drawn far to the left. Since the 7th centui*y the right hand up- 
stroke of ya is lengthened as far as the upper line of the whole sign {Tnd. Fal. 
p. 56). The peculiarity described is well illustrated in the inscriptions of Mem- 
varman (Nos. 5-7) where the subscribed ya, like medial I, is made rectangular. In 
vyd (No. 5, 1. 2) we find the serif indicating d attached to the end of the upstroke. 
The Gum inscription (No. 9) shows a transition to the Sarada, in which subscribed 
ya is expressed by a curve extended to the left, but with hardly any upstroke. 
(No. 14, 1. 3 nya; No. 15, 1. 2 nyo). This, of course, is not a secondary development 
from the acute-angled type, but is in reality the old form of the later Kusana and 
Gupta periods. The subscript ya with long upstroke was apparently only the 
result of a temporary fashion and was in all probability exclusively used in highly 
ornamental inscriptions. It deserves notice that in the Sakti image inscrijption 
(No. 8) the simpler form is used. In the Baijnath prasastu the subscribed ya 
is more open and less elonga,ted than in the earlier inscriptions, so that its shape 
approaches that of a semi-circle open to the right. But in the later inscriptions 
the type differs but little from that found in the Sarada. 

It is one of the peculiar features of the Sarada to which Eirhler has drawn 
attention that the ra, as a first part of Ligatures, is inserted into the left side of the 
second letter, just as in the Apshad inscription and on Harsa’s copper- plates. It is 
usually slightly shortened (Of. No. 13, 11. 7, 8 rha ; rti passim ; rtu 1. 9 ; rdha 11. 1, 
3 ; r^a 1. 14 ; rbha 11- 8, 10, 17 ; rbhra 1. 17 ; rvn 11. 4, 16 ; No. 16, 1. 14 rdha, 1. 16 
rdham ; No. 24, 1. 23 rdha ; No. 26, 1. 6 rdU). It will be noticed that in the Sarahan 
inscription rta differs but little from kta and that rdha is very similar to rva, 
which has a slight horizontal stroke over the longer letter. In Vidagdha’s grant 
(No. 15) the form of rva deserves special notice. In the Bevasesa inscriptions 
also we find such ligatures expressed in exactly the same manner, though here the 
ra has a distinct triangle at its foot (Of. No. 16, 1. 4 rtti, 1. 5 rma, 1. 8 rva). 

The ligatures rna, rtha, rdha and rya deserve special notice, as here the ra 
has not preserved its distinctive shape quite as wnll as in combination with other 
consonants. The ligature rna changes with the single na (Of. No. 13, 1. 5 ; No. 15^ 
11. 19, 26; No. 24, 11. 8, 13 ; No. 26, 1. 15 and No. 31, 1. 18). In the Devi-ri-kothi 
praSasti (No. 311 all that remains of ra is a wedge from which the na (without its 
upstroke) is suspended. This is also the case in the Baijnath prasasUs (Of. Ind. 
Fal. pi. V, 45, I). It is remarkable that in the spurious plate of Vidagdlia (No. 16, 
1. 4 rnd) the two elements of the ligature are again much more distinct. The liga- 
tures rtha and rdha have already been referred to above 

Regarding the ligature rya in the acute-angled alphabet Buhler observes that 
until the 9th century it is often expressed by a fuli ra with a subscribed ya. 
In the §arada we find a slightly different type — a short vertical to which the 
curve of the ya is attached in one continuous stroke. In the Baijnath prasasU» 
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this subscribed ya assumes the same semi-circular shape as the single matrJcd, and 
the vertical disappears almost entirely (Of. Baijndth I. 8 vlrya also Ind. Pal, pi. V, 
46, I). During the Muhammadan period this form of rya develops a tail to the 
right which gives it an appearance closely resembling that of the Nagari da (Of. 
No. 16, 11. 8, 9 and Kuld grant 1. 12 surya). 

In ligatures in wMch ra is the second or third member we find that letter 
expressed in ^arada in exactly the same manner as in the acute-angled script, ^ 
namely, by an upstroke attached to the foot of the mdtfhd on the left side. (Cf. 
No. 13, 1. 1 pra, 1. 2 m ; 1. 16 dra, etc.). This subscribed ra is sometimes diflS,cult 
to distinguish from medial u (Cf. No. 13, 1. 4 pu). This is perhaps the reason why 
afterwards the rendering of it was changed. In inscriptions of the Muhammadan 
period we usually find post-consonantic ra expressed not by a stroke drawn up to the 
left, but by one sloping down to the right. Often it is attached to the foot of the 
wAtflid by means of a cursive loop (Of. No. 16, 11. 2, 3, 7 ndra ; 11. 2, 7 hra ; 1. 4 
dra, sra ; 1. 6 grd, tra ; 1. ^ pra). It is interesting to note that in Sri (No. 16, 
1. 3) the ancient method is followed, evidently because the form of that word had 
become fixed by usage. In the Kula grant of Bahadur Singh the upstroke is used 
except in tri (11. 4, 6, 7, 8), trd (11. 6, 14), and dra (1. 17). The ligatures thru 
(No. 13, 1. 9) and bhru (No. 24, 1. 2 and No. 25, 1. 3) have already been noticed. 
The ligature dhru occurs in the Kulu grant of A.D. 1659 (1. 12 Dhriiva) in a form 
which does not essentially differ from that found in the Allahabad pillar inscription 
of Samudra-gupta {Ind. Pal. pi. IV, 43, II). 

It has been remarked above that in Sarada one ah-sara is used indiscriminately 
to denote ha and va. It should, however, be remarked, that in the Devi-ri-kothi 
pramsti (No. 31) we find a distinction made between ha and va in ligatures, the for- 
mer being rounded and the latter angular in shape. Of. mha (11. 6, 8), mhi (1. 9), 
mhu (11. 13, 17), mhe (1. 16) with tva (11. 6, 13, 14), dva (11. 12, 13), dvi (11. 8, 16), 
dhva, (1. 16), mi (1. 11), rva (1. 16), sva (11. 13, 16.) .But in mha (1. 16) the ha has 
a decidedly angular shape. 

T'inally I wish to draw attention to the following ligatures : hsml (No. 13, 1. 7), 
gnya (No, 24, 1. 8), ghhd (No. 15, 1. 12), gme (No. 13, 1. 18), nh (No. 15, 1. 4), cchd 
(No. 14, 11. 2, 8), cchrl (No. 24, 1. 9),jjva (No. 13, 1. 12 ; No. 16, 1. (No. 13, 

1. 11), tvd (No. 15, 1. 24), nna (No. 17, 1. 3), npa (No. 14, 1. 3 ; No. 15, 1. 1 ; 
No. 24, 1. 2; No, 25, 1. 3 ; No. 26, 1. 2), trya (No. 14, 1. 2), tsfha (No. 13, 1. 16), 
dbhu (No. 13, 1. 4), nthya (No. 26, 1. 17), ntJiyd (No. 16, 1. 17), ndra (No. 13; 1. 3, 
No. 15, 1. 10 ; No. 16, 11. 2, 3), psu (No. 13, 1. 9), hja (No. 13, 1. 18), mpu (No. 13, 
1. 5), mpra (No. 13, 11. 4, 8), Iga (No. 24, 1. 14), smi (No. 13, 1. 19), sha (No, 15, 
1. 16), stra (No. 15, 1. 7), snu (No. 13, 1. 3 ; No. 16, 1. 3 ; No. 33, 1. 3), stri (No. 13, 
1. 4), spf (No. 24, 1. 13), sphd (No. 24, 1. 9 ; No. 25, 1. 9), spUi (No. 13, 1. 6 ; No. 
24, 1. 9 ; No. 25, 1. 9), sstd (No. 18, 1. 19), ssva (No. 26, 1. 20), hme (No. 26, 1. 2), 

1 In the inscriptions of Meru-varman the post-consonantic ra appears often as a highly ornamental flourish in the 
li^fature Cf, ISTo. 9, 1. 2. 
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Chapter IV.— CHEOXOLOGY. 

The most dilBLCult problem connected with the Ohamba epigraphs is that of fix- 
ing their chronology. The earliest inscriptions (^Nos. 1-13) do not bear any date 
and we have to rely entirely on palaeographical evidence. The first dated inscrip- 
tion is the Brahmor copper-plate grant of Yugakara-Tarman (No. 14) of samvat 10 
Vai^akha va. ti. 10. But the year is evidently reckoned from the Raja’s accession, 
the exact time of which we have no means of ascertaining. The same is the case 
with the other four copper-plates of the pre-Muhammadan period. Erom the word- 
ing of Vidagdha’s grant (No. 15) it is evident that the year refers to the period of 
his I’eign. It runs pravardha'mdna{iia)-kalydna-vijaya-rdjya-samdatsare caturtlie 
samvat 4 Mdgha sv,. ti. praUpacla{t) . We read further on in the inscrijition that 
the grant was made on the occasion of the hibernal solstice ( Vttardyana- 
sankrdntydm). One of the Tur inscriptions (No. 17) is dated in the first year of 
Vidagdha’s reign Mdgha su. ti. dvddasydm JBhaiimavdre. 

It is only in the 11th century that we meet with inscriptions dated according 
^ , to a recognized era. This era is the Lokakala or 

The Lokakala. ^ 

Popular era/’ also called Sap tarsi- kala^ or Era of the 
seven Seers” which is used by Kalhana in the Eajatarahginl. In the Ohamba in- 
scriptions the years of this era are usually designated as Sdstra or Sdstrlya samvat- 
sara. Sometimes we find simply Sri-samvat or samvat. The term Sdstra-samvat 
would seem to convey a meaning opposed to that of LoJca-hdla, namely, the year 
according to the Sastras or, in other words, that used by the learned.- Up to the 
present day, however, this era is the popular reckoning used all through the Panjab 
Hills, and for this reason it is now-a-days called the Pahdri samhat. Another 
modern name is Kaccd sambat which evidently refers to the practice of omitting 
the figure or figures which indicate the century. This circmnstance renders this 
era highly unsatisfactory for chronological purposes, as will be amply borne out by 
the inscriptions of Ohamba State. 

The Saptarsi reckoning is based on the assumption that the constellation of the 
Seven Seers (Ursa major) moves through one lunar mansion (Skr. naksatra) in 100 
years, and makes one revolution in 2700 years.® The cycle preceding the one which 
is now current is reckoned to begin with Oaitra su. ti. 1 of Kali 27 current. Cun- 
ningham asserts that the Saptarsi era must have been known to the astronomer 
Vrddhagarga who, according to Kern, lived in the first century B.O., and that pro- 
bably it was used in the days of Alexander.* Prom Biruni it appears that in his 
time the Loka-kala was also used in Multan, and Hr. Pleet concludes that its use in 
that part of the country commenced only with Saka-sarhvat 848 expired, or 
A.H. 926-7 current.® 

1 Cunningham, Book of Indian Eras, p. 12, gives also the modern equivalents Bat rihhi kdl and Hufu Bihhe- 
the latlei- being a Persianised form of the name. 

2 Cf. Bubler, Ep, lnd> Yol. II, p. 119, n. 6. 

3 Seweli-Dikshit, The Indian Calendar, p. 4l. Cf. Indian Thought. Yol. 1., pp. 191 and 201. 

^ Cunningham, Booh of Indian Eras, p. 15. 

^ Ind. Ant. Vol. X Yll, pp. 213 f. 
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It has been surmised that a series of dates, mostly found on Mathura sculptures, 
and belonging to the reigns of the Kusana kings, Kanisha, Huviska and Vasudeva, 
refer to the Sap tarsi era, as in nearly all of them the figure of the year remains 
below 100. But most authorities agree that more probably they refer to an era 
founded by Kaniska, the startincr point of which is still a matter of dispute. 

In his note on the Saptarsi era Professor Kielhorn' points out that, disregarding 
the hundreds, we must add 25 to the year of a date in that era to find the corre- 
sponding expired year within one of the centuries of the E^aliyuga ; 40, to find simi- 
larly the corresponding expired Saha year; 81, to find the corresponding expired 
northern Yikrama year ; and 24-5, to find the corresponding year of one of the 
centuries of our own era. 

This is well illustrated by the eahutrd inscription in Chamba town which is 
dated Vikrama-sarhvat 1717, Saka-saiiiTat 1582, Sastra-samvat 3G, Vai^akha va. cli. 
13, Wednesday, Mesa-sarhkranti, corresponding to the 28th March A.B. 1660. 

From an examination of various dates, mostly found in MSS., Professor Kiel- 
horn has arrived at the conclusion that since Saptarsi 4300 (A.T). 1324) the 
Saptarsi ycai" has always, like the Saka year, commenced with the month Caitra, 
and that wathin about the last four hundred years the scheme of the lunar months 
has been invariably the purnimdnta system. The earliest date, however, which 
Professor Kielhorn examined, and which falls in A.D. 1224, worked out properly 
only with the amobnta scheme. 

It is much to be regretted that in the Chamba inscriptions of the pre-Muham- 
madan period, we never find the Yikrama or Saka era used side by side with that of 
the Seven Seers, so that they form no firm basis for further conclusions regarding 
the peculiarities of that era before A.T). 1200. Only in one instance (No. 36) do 
we find the date expressed both in the Sastra year and in the Kali-yuga, but unfor- 
tunately the two do not agree and we must assume that one of them is wrongly 
noted. 

As regards those inscriptions which are dated in the Sastra era alone, there is, 
of course, first of all the uncertainty as to the century to which they refer. As 
stated above, the practice is to omit the hundreds and, as soon as the reckoning 
reaches 100, to start a fresh hundred from 1.^ In some of the inscriptions we find, 
in addition to the Sastra date, the regnal year of the ruling chief. In such cases the 
century can usually be established with the aid of the external evidence afforded 
by the Pajatarangini, and by the Chamba Yarh^avali to be discussed in the next 
chapter. The ibrmer mentions a few of the Chamba Eajas and the latter document 
is fairly reliable for the period A.D. 1000-1200. Both supply only approximate 
dates, but suffice in most cases to establish the century in which a certain Ptija 
ruled. If, therefore, a document is dated both in the Sastra ora and in a rc^-nal 
year, it is possible to fix its date, provided the date is correctly noted Five of the 
inscriptions in the present volume are dated in the reign of Rajas who apparently 
belonged to the neighbouring Hill State of Balor, the Yallapura of the Pajata- 

1 Tnd. Ant. Vol. XX, pp. UO ff. 

2 Among the copper-plate grants of Balabhadra o£ Chamba there is one dated Vikrama 1686, Sastra 105^ It 
is a unique instance of the Sastra reckoning being carried beyond 100. 
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rangini. Here "U'e have to resort to the Varhsavali of the Balauria llajas which is, 
■unfortimately, eveu more corrupt and confused than that of Chamba. The docu- 
ment in question will be fully discussed in an Appendix to this volume. 

The problem becomes more intricate if the in.scrij)tioii contains only one date. 
In some cases it is not clear whether the y-ear is a regnal one or refers to the Sastra 
era. A regnal year supplies in most cases only an approximate date, as the year of 
accession of only a few of the Chamlia rulers can be fixed. If the day of the week 
is mentioned, an attempt can be made to fix the exact date or alternative dates 
within a certain period. 

In case the inscription is only dated according to the Sastra era, we have to 
rely entirely on internal evidence. It will often be possible to find the century in 
instances in which the day of the week is mentioned. But I need hardl^v say that 
the results thus obtained are doubtful, cou sidering that so little is yet known regard- 
ing the exact use of the Sastra era in the pre-Muhammadan period. Another ques- 
tion is, how far the documents themselves can ])e trusted. The fountain inscriptions 
which supply our chief chronological data are almost invariably so full of ortho- 
graphical and grammatical errors that there is much reason to doubt their accuracy 
in astronomical matters. In fact, in two cases— the Salhl and Sai inscriptions — it 
can be proved that the dates are wrongly noted. It is singularly unfortunate that 
in inscriptions like prasantis of Devi-ri-kothl (No. 32) and Mul Kihar (No. 34), 
where more reliable information might be expected, the portions containing the 
date are damaged or destroyed. 

I now proceed to discuss in detail the conclusions, more or less certain, which 
can be deduced from the chronological data of our documents. 

Three fountain-inscriptions, at Padvtir (No. 20), Bhakund (No. 21) and Naghai 
, , , (No. 22). all of them villages belonging to the Curah 

Date o£ Tiuiiokyadeva of Balor. ^ ° ^ , 

wazdrat, are dated in the reign of a Baja Trailokymdeva. 
His name is not found in the Chamba Varhsavali but occurs twice in that of the 
Balauria Bajas.^ In one place he stands as the immediate predecessor of Kalasa- 
pala and in the other he is separated from the latter by two reigns. ^Ye may 
assume that he reigned a short time before Kalasa-pala who can bo identified with 
NalaSa of Vallapura, a contemporary of i^nanta (A.D. 1028-63) and Kalasa (A.B. 
1083-89) of KaSmir.^ The date of Trailokya would, therefore, fall in the first half 
of the 11th century. In two of the three inscriptions mentioned above the date is 
partly lost. In the third— that of Dadvar — the last portion of the fiaja’s name is 
missing ; but from the remaining part {SrJmat-Tro.ilo-) it can be restored A^ ith cer- 
tainty. It was in all probability followed by the year of his reigu. The preceding 
samvat 17 must therefore refer to the Sastra ora. In the second line avc tind the full 
date saihva\t] 17 Jyestha va. fi. 12 Brliaspati’'vdve Bevatl-naksatre- The Sastra 
year 17 must correspond to the year 41 of some century of the Christian era. On 
the strength of palseographical evidence we may safely assume that the Dadvar 

> In the copy which I obtained at Basohli the name is spelt in one place (/. e. VJAf) and in another 

[SIC). 

Bdjat. VII, 220, 688 ; trnnsl. Stein, Vol. I, pp. 287 and 316. 
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inscriptioB is not earlier than A.D. 9il and not later than A.D. 1241. TV'e are,, 
therefore, limited to the fonr years A.D. 941, 1041, 1141 and 1241. Supposing the 
month to be puTniManta,, we should obtain the following equivalent dates for 
Jyestha va. ti. 12; Monday, 26th April 941, Thursday, 30th April 1041, Monday, 5th 
May 1141, and Thursday, 9th May 1241. In case the month were anidnta, the dates 
would be the following : Tuesday, 25th May 941, Driday, 29th May 1041 , Tuesday, 
3rd June 1141, and Triday, 7th June 1241. 

It wiU be seen that in two cases the day of the week is Thursday, as required 
by the inscription; but only Thursday, 30th April 1041, fully agrees, as on that date 
the naJssatra was Uevati, whereas on Thursday, 9th May 1241, it was A^vini. This 
conclusion is confirmed by palseographical evidence and tallies with the data supplied 
by the Varh^avali and the Eajatarangiui. 

The Bhakund inscription (No. 21) is dated in the ^astra year 4 and in the reign 
of Trail okya-deva, but the regnal year as well as month and Uthi are lost. This 
epigraph can, therefore, not be used to check the conclusions drawn from the previous 
one. All we can say is that the year corresponding to Sastra 4 must be A.D. 1028-9. 
It follows that Trailokya’s reign falls in the second quarter of the 11th century. 

This result will enable us to fix the approximate date of Ananta’s campaign 
against Balor. It is stated in the Eajatarahgini that on the occasion of this expe- 
dition Ananta was successfully opposed by Tukka’s son, Kala^a the lord of Vallapura. 
It is clear that Ananta’s campaign cannot have taken place before A.D. 1041, as 
at that time Trailokya still ruled in Vallapura. In case Kalasa succeeded his 
father Tukka — whom apparently the Vamsavali mentions under the name of Tunga 
as Kalasa’s successor — we should still have to account for the latter’s reign, and "wo 
may, therefore, assume that Kalasa’s accession probably did not take place before 
A.D. 1050. We know from the Eajatarangini that he w^as still alive in the winter 
of 1087-8. As Ananta abdicated in A.D. 1063, it follows that his expedition 
against Vallapura happened in the concluding period of his reign, probably between 
A.D. 1050 and 1060. The approximate date of that event may, therefore, be taken 
to be A.D. 1065. 

Immediately before, the chronicle mentions that Ananta “ uprooted ” Sala, 
the ruler of Campa, and placed a new ruler on the throne. We may perhaps assume 
that Ananta’s campaign against Vallapura and that against Campa were in reality 
one and the same ; and that on his return from the latter place by way of Balor his 
worn-out troops were attacked by the ruler of this Hill-State. In any case, it is 
probable that the dethronement of Sala, or Salavahana, as he is called in our in- 
scriptions, took place about the same time. 

Salavahana was succeeded by his son, Soma-varman, of whom we possess three 
trn inscriptions. The fountain inscription of Bahnota t No. 

23) would have enabled us to fix the date of his acces- 
sion, had. it been entire. For it is, or rather was, dated both in the Sastra era and 
in Soma-varman’s reign. ITnfortunatelv both the years are destroyed, and all that 
remains of the date is A-su. ti. 15 Saurldine Asvinl-naksatre. 

The Kulait copper-plate grant of Soma-varman (No. 24) is dated in the 7th 
year of his reign. The donation was made on the occasion of a solar eclipse (1. 23- 
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surya-graJiana-rdmilte), but this canuot have been on the date of the inscription 
which is not Amdvdsyd, but Bhd\drapada] .(u. ti. 3. 


The other copper- plate grant of Soma-Tarman (No. 25) was evidently made 
Date of Asata of Chamba. towards the end^of his reign, as the charter is dated in 

the first year of Asata, his brother and successor. The 
full date of the inscription is : rdjye h'lmad-Jlsata-devJye samvatsare pratlxame 
V aisd1clia~sita-tri {tf)tlydydm Sultravdrout,. An addition to the original charter is 
dated Snmvat 11 Bhadrapada su. ti. 12. The day of the week is lost with a corner 
of the plate, but the initial sa is partly preserved. It has no superscribed vowel- 
mark, but may have had the sign foi’ medial «, as the lower portion of the aksara is 
missing. The day of the week is, therefore, most probably Swyadine “ Sunday.” 

We have seen above that Soma- varman succeeded his father about A.D. 1055. 
He reigned at least seven years, as is proved by the Kulait cojiper-plate. It is, 
therefore, improbable that the year of Asata’s accession should lie farther back 
than A.D. 1060. Within the period from A.D. 1060 to 1088 (the year in which Asata 
visited Srinagar as Raja of Chamba) Vai^akha hi. ti. 3 fell three times on Friday. 
The corresponding dates are the following : 31st March 1066, 16th April 1070, and 
28th March 1080. Unfortunately the second date of the inscription, assuming the 
day to be Sunday, does not tally with any of the three dates just-mentioned. 


The title-deed issued by Asata in the fifth year of his reign is of no use for 
chronological purposes, as the day of the week is omitted. But we possess another 
inscription dated in the year of xlsata’s accession, in which full particulars are given. 
It is the Siya fountain inscription (No. 27), dated as follows ; Srl-Asata-deva-rdjye 
samvat 1 Mdgha su. ti, IB Qandradine Ardr\fv\-nakmtre . It may be considered as 
certain that the year mentioned in this date does not refer to the Sastra era, but is a 
regnal year, as Asata cannot have reigned either in x4..D. 1025 or in A.D. 1125. 
The year of his accession, as stated above, probably lies between A.D. 1060 and 
1088. Within this period Mdgha su. ti. 13 fell three times on Monday. The equi- 
valent Christian dates are, 13th January 1074<, 10th January 1077, and 26th January 
1081. On the two first-mentioned dates the naksatra was Ardra, so that either of 
the two could be the date of the Siya inscription. Unfortunately the result thus 
obtained disagrees with that derived from the cojiper-plate grant previously dis- 
cussed. In one of the two inscriptions the date appears to have been wrongly noted. 
All we can say at present is that Asata probably succeeded his brother Soma- varman 
between A.D. 1070 and 1080. 


A discussion of the date of Asata’s successor Jasata leads to more satisfactory 

results. Here the data are contained in two fountain 
inscriptions : that of Luj (No. 28) and that of Loh- 


Date of Jasata of Chamba. 


Tikri (No. 29). The Luj inscription is dated sam. 81 Srl-mahdrdjd-Jdsatha-prat'ha- 
ma-tarsa (read Srl-mahdrdja-Jdsata-prathama-varse). The Sastra year 81 corre- 
sponds to the year 5-6 of some century of the Christian era. It is clear that this 
century can only have been the 12th and that tbe full Sastra date is consequently 
4181 corresponding to A.D. 1105 - 6 . The month, as stated in the inscription (1. 4), 
was Boka (read Bausa), but the number of the tithi is omitted. 
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In the year given the first day of Pausa, according to the Purnimanta system, 
would correspond to Wednesday, 14th November 1105. According to the Amanta 
system it would be Wednesday, 28th November 1105. The date of the Luj inscrip- 
tion lies therefore within the months November and December 1105 and Jasata s 
accession must have taten jrlace between November 1104 and December 1105. 

The Loh-Tikri inscription (No. 29) enables ns to check the conclusion arrived 

at. It is dated sa^hvat 9 Jdsattadeva-rdjye Jyestha va. ti. 

clvddasydm Siiryacline Revatydm naJesatre. Here the year cannot be referred to the 
Sastra era, as Jasata cannot have reigned either in A.D. 1033 or in A.D. 1133. In 
A.D. 1122 we find Udaya-varman mentioned as Paja of Chamba in the Paja-taran- 
gini (VIII 1083), and Jasata’s reign must, therefore, have previously come to an 
end. It follows that the year 9 of the Loh-Tilai inscription can only be a regnal 
year. As Jasata’s accession took place between November 1104 and December 1105, 
the present date must lie between November 1112 and December 1114. 

Within that period Jyespia va. ti. 13, if Purnimanta, may correspond either to 
Wednesday, 14th May A.D. 1113, or to Sunday, 3rd May 1114. In case the Amanta 
system is followed, the alternative equivalent dates will be Thursday, 12th June 
A. D. 1113, and Tuesday, 2nd June A.D. 1114. It will be seen that the day of the 
week only agrees for Sunday, 3rd May 1114, on which date, moreover, the naksatra 
was Pevati, as required by the inscription. Professor Kielhorn, who concurred 
in my conclusions, informed me that ‘ ‘ the 12th titJii of the dark half of the 
purtiimdnta Jyestha ended on that day about 22 hours, and the naksatrawm Pevat! 
for 15 hours 46 minutes after mean sunrise.” 


As the 3rd May 1106 as well as November-December 1105 fell within Jasata’s 
first regnal year, it follows that his accession must have taken place between 4th 
May and the end of December A.D. 1105. 

The nest ruler of Chamba, of whom epigraphical records exist, is Lalita-var- 


Date of Lalita-varman of Chamba. 


man. The Devi-ri-kothi prasasti (No. 32) is dated in 
the 17th year of his reign, but the Sastra date is lost. 


The SMhi fountain inscription (No. 33) is dated as follows : srlmal-Lalitavarma- 


deva-vijaya-rdjye samvat 27 Sdstrtya-samvat 46 Srdivana^-lsu. ti. 13 Pavidme 


Miila-naksatre. It is evident from the Vamsdvah that Lalita-varman must have 


ruled in the 12th century. The data supplied by the Salhi inscription ought, there- 
fore, to enable us to fix the year of his accession. Unfortunately there is reason to 
doubt the correctness of the notation. 


The following is a note by the late Professor Kielhorn, in which this date has 
been fully discussed : — 

“ In my opinion the Sastni/a-samvat probably is 46. But as the second figure is doubtful, I 
have esamined the date for each of the ten Sastrlya years from 40 to 49 in the 11th, 12th, 13th 
and 14th centuries A.D., i.e. for the years A.D. 10o4-73, 1104-73 and 1264-73 and 1364-73. In 
none of these forty ^ears is there a Sunday, on which the 13th titid of the bright half of Sriivana 
ended, and on which the nahsatra at the same time was Mula. The titJd ended on a Sunday : 

Sunday, the 6th August A.D. 1066 ; nakgatra Sravana. 

Sunday, the 2nd August A.D. 1164; „ XJttarasadha. 

Sunday, the 8th August .A.D. 1367; „ Uttarasadha. 

There cannot, therefore, be the slightest doubt that the date, if it does fall between A.D. lOI'O and 
1400, is incorrect.'” 
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If the tit/ii were the 12th of the bright half of Sravana,. the date, for SastrTja-samvat 
would correspond to Sunday, the 26th July A.D. 1170, but even on this day the iiakscdm was 
Purvasadha, not Mula.-” 

If the month of the date were Asadha, not Sravana, the date for the year 46 would regularly 
correspond to Sunday, the 28th June A.D. 1170, when the 13th titJii of the bright half ended 1 li. 
17 in. ; while the naksatra was Mula, by the equal space system for 1.3 h. 8 m., and according to 
Garga for 0 h. 89 m. after mean sunrise.” 

“ 1 hat the Sunday and the Mula-naksatra have been correctly quoted seems to me pretty 
certain, because the combination of the two is a very auspicious occurrence, being called ainrtayofja.’^ 

It follows from the above that Lalita-varman’s accession probably took place 
in A.D. 1143 or 1144 and that the date of the Devi-ri-kothi prasasti of his 17th year 
must be A.D. 1159, 1160 or 1161. 


The Devi-rl-kothi fountain hears another inscription (No. 31) which consists 

Date of Eana pala of Bdor followiug date : S )'lmacl-S>ana'pMa-deva-m- 

jaya-rdjye vartamdne{ne) scimvat 2 Asva. va. ti. 8 
Buclhadine{ne). It is not evident whether the date refers to the reign of Rana-j)ala 
or to the Sastra era. In the latter case the corresponding Christian year would be 
A.D. 1226-7. As the inscription cannot be eaidier than the fountain enclosure, the 
date cannot he A. D. 1126-7. Nor is it likely for pal‘ceogvaj)hical reasons that it 
would be as late as A.D. 1326-7. If, therefore, the vear is a Sastra year, the corre- 
spending date would be either, Tuesday, 15th September, or Thursday, 15th October 
A.D. 1226, according to the amdnta and purnimdnta system respectively. But in 
neither of the two cases do we obtain the required day of the week. 

Assuming the year to be a regnal one, there exists the likelihood of the inscription 
being contemporaneous with the fountain enclosure which was built in A.D. 1159, 
1160 or 1161. Tor these three years we get the following dates corresponding to 
Asviua va. ti. 8 : Monday, 7th September [purnimdata) and Tuesdciy, 6th October 
A.D. 1159 ; Triday, 27th August {pdrnimdnta) and Sunday, 26th Sep- 
tember {amdnta) A.D. 1160 ; and Thursday, 1-ltIi September (purmmdnta) and 
Saturday, 14tli October {amdnta) A.D. 1161. It will be seen that none of these 
six dates falls on Wednesday, the day mentioned in the inscription. If, how^ever, we 
disregard the intercalary month Asadha in the last-mentioned year, in other words, 
if we take Bhddrapada va. ti. 8 {purnimdnta), we should obtain Wednesday, the 


16th August 1101. 

Another question to be noted in this connection is : AYlio was Eana-pala in 
whose reign the inscription is dated ? He bears the titles assigned to a ruling chief, 
but his name does not occur in the VamsWali of the Chamha Riijas. The cognomen 
pdla raises the presumption that he was a ruler of the neighbouring State of Balor. In 
the genealogical list of the Ealauria rajas we find the names Jtana-malla, Bdjd Banul 
and Aruna-mcdla which I believe to be all corruptions of Bana-pdla. It still remains 
to explain how the name of this Eana-pala can occur on a fountain built by a feuda- 
tory of Lalita-varman of Ohamba and, as stated in the prasasti, in the latter’s reign. 

The most plausible explanation seems to me that the Ealauria Eaja conquered 
Curah and had his name carved on the fountain of Devi-rl-kothi, in token of his vic- 
tory over his Ohamba rival. If so, it must have happened after A.D. 1170, as Lalita- 
varman was in that year still the acknowledged ruler of Pahgi. Our chronological 

L 2 
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data are unfortunately too vague to allow us to arrive at more certain con- 
clusions. 

Anotlier chronological puzzle is furnished by the Sai fountain inscription 

(No, 36). The date runs thus: ^astrlye samvdt 1 
Oaitrd va. ti. dasamijdm Kalir gatam varscindm 4270 


Date of Ajaja-pala of Balor. 


khasitam (?) 427[7*']30 iMaii Kali-pramdnam 433000 .... srima[cT]-'Ajaya- 
pdla-deva-rdjye sanwat .... 

The date is exj)ressed in three different ways; in the Sastra era, in the Kali- 
yuga and in the regnal year of Ajaya-pala. The use of the Kali-yaga is of 
special interest, as it is hardly ever resorted to in epigraphical records.’- Not only 
is the actual year {i.e. the number of years elapsed) given as 4270, but also the 
number of the remaining years of the period, namely, 427,730 (the second 7 has 
been left out by mistake in the inscription, or may we assume that the mark 
above is a kind of tashdid?), the two figures together yielding 432,000 as the 
total number of years of which the “Era of Sin ” consists. Kali 4270 corresponds 
toA.D. 1168-69, or in the ease of expired years A.D. 1169-70. The expression 
Kalir-gatam vnrsdndm 4270 probably stands for Kaler-gata-varsdni 4270 ; in 
any case the use of the word gat a indicates that expired years are meant. It is 
interesting, that the same method of noting the remaining years of the KaU-yuga 
is still followed in calendars used in Ka^mir.® 

The date Oaitra va. ti. 10 of Kali 4270, the year being expired, would 
correspond to A.D. 1170, March 14, Saturday. There is, however, reason to 
doubt the correctness of the date. The Sastra year corresponding to the Kali year 
4270 would be 4245 (current) but— strange to say — the inscription shows only traces 
of one figure which can hardly be anything but the numeral 1.® This discrepancy 
is difficult to explain. The way in which the Kali date is noted, shows that there can 
have been no mistake on the part of the stone-mason, though he certainly left 
out a figure in the second number indicating the remaining years of the Kali-yuga. 
May we assume that the author of the inscription, who evidently was not a man 
of great culture, noted a wrong year of the Kali-yuga, or are we to l)eliove 
that he did not even know the year of the popular Sastra era ? The former alter- 
native seems the more plausible. 

Assuming then that the Sastra year 1 is correct, wm should have to choose between 
4201 (corresponding to Kali 4227) and 4301 (corresponding to Kali 4327). On ac- 
count of the character I do not think it possible that the inscription belongs either 
to the 11th or to the 14th century. It will be noticed that both the numbers 4227 
and 4327 have three figures in common with 4270, the Kali year mentioned in the 
inscription. It is, therefore, by no means impossible that the latter has been erro- 
neously substituted for one or other of the two former. The corresponding Christian 


^ Fleet, Gru])ta Inscr, Introd. p. 69 footnote. To the instances quoted by ,Dr. Fleet 1 may add the stone 
inscription in the temple of Triloknath (§iva) at Mandi, the capital of the Hill State of the same name, dated Saka 
1442, KalByuga 4622 (A.D. 1520) and the Khunmoh (KaSmir) stone inscription dated Kali 45;S0, Sastra samvat 4 
(A.D. 1428) in the reign of Sultan Ziainu*l-‘abidia. 

- Oi. I'nd* .Ant. Vol. XX, pp. 149 f. 

2 Unfortunately the Sastra year is also doubtful. It will be noticed that after the partly destroyed symbol 
which I read “one” there is an open space, perhaps meant for a second figure. 
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dates ■would be Tuesday, 31st March 1125, or Friday, 4tb April 1225. On account 
of the script, I consider the latter date the more probable of the two. 

In the second line we find a third date, expressed in the regnal year of a mler 
of the name of Ajaya-pala. But after the word scmvaf there is a blank, the 
figure of the year having been omitted. Ajaya-pala bears the full titles of a 
ruling chief, but his name does not occar in the genealogical roll of the Eajasof 
Chamba. The surname -pdla of itself indicates that he did not belong to the 
house of Musuna. We know, however, that the chiefs of the neighbouiing Hill 
State of Baler (Skr. Valla piua) were distinguished by that surname. Their in- 
fluence over Curah has already been proved by the inscriptions of Trailokya-deva. 
It is therefore not unreasonable to hope that in the present case also their 
Varnsdmli will help us to solve the problem. 

The genealogical list of the Balaurias contains the name Ajaya-pala as fifth 
descendant of Kalasa-pala and as son and successor of Aruna-malla. In another 
place in the Vamsdvali we find the same name in the Hindi form Aje Fdl, as son 
of Raja Ranul. I have pointed out above that Antna-nialla and Bdjd, Banul are 
both probably corruptions of Bana-pdla, so that in all probability Ajaya-pala was 
the son and successor of Rana-pala wliose name occurs in one of the Devi-ri-kothi 
inscriptions (No. 31). If this conclusion is correct, it wnuld afiord fresh proof 
that at the end of the 12th and in the beginning of the 13th century the Balauria 
Rajas held temporary sway over Curah. I may add that the omission of the figure 
of the regnal year to a certain extent supports my conjecture. The man who 
composed the inscription would have had no difficulty in ascertaining the year of 
accession of a local ruler. But the circumstance that the exact duration of Ajaya- 
pffia’s reign was evidently unknown to the people of Sai, points to the fact that 
he was an alien prince, whose capital was situated at a considerable distance. The 
author of the inscription evidently failed to obtain the desired information and 
the year of Ajaya-pala’s accession has remained a blank up to the present day. 

If then we may assume that the Ajaya-pala of the Sai inscription was a Raja of 
Balor, we have proof of the Kali date being wrongly noted. For in the years A.D. 
1160 and 1170 we find Lalita-varman of Chamba as acknowledged liege-lord of two 
Ranas in Curah and in Pangi. It is, therefore, highly improbable that in A.D. 
1170 a Rana of Sai should have been the vassal of the ruler of Balor. 

It is to be hoped that fresh epigraphical discoveries in Chamba will add to our 
chronological material. At present the conclusions arrived at are to a large degree 
uncertain. Before leaving the subject, I wish to note one point. In the Dadvar 
and Loh-Tikri inscriptions, which have yielded more satisfactory results than any 
of the other epigraphs discussed, the dates work out well according to Wxq xmrnimdnta 
system. This renders it probable that this system was followed in connection 
with the Sastra era, not only in the Muhammadan period but also in the 11th and 
12th centuries. 
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Chapter V.-THE CHAMBA VAMSAVALI. 


Erom aucieiit times it lias been tlie custom among the royal and. noble families 

of India to keep a careful record of their pedigree. 

Use of Vamsavabs. Kalbana mentions several “Lists of Kings” which he 

had consulted when composing his Kajatarahgini. “ Eleven works of former 
scholars,” he says/ “ containing the chronicles of the kings, I have inspected.” 
Kalhana’s book itself is, as the name “Eiver of Kings” indicates, in reality an 
amplified Vamsavali of the rulers of Kasmir. Inserted in landatory inscriptions 
are often found the pedigrees of donors which, no doubt, had been taken from 
anthentic genealogies. This is definitely stated in the Palam well inscription of the 
reign of Balban preserved in the Delhi Museum of Archaeology (Catalogue No. B. 3). 
After the poet has enumerated both the paternal and maternal pedigrees of the 
founder of the Avell, a Thakur of the name of Udhar, he proceeds to say (verse 19) : 
“In the composition known as ‘the Genealogy’ {Vmhsdvalt) both pedigrees have 
already been fully described, here in this Eulogy {JPramsti) the names have only 
been reproduced to call them to memory.” Among the Chamba epigraphs we have 
an instance of a Varhsavali in the Mul-Kihar fountain inscription (No. 34). 

■William WoorcrofE was the first to draw the attention of students of Indian 
history to the existence of such documents in the Panjab Hills. While staying 
with the famous Katoc Kaja Samsar Cand of Kangra, he notes the following: 
“ Sansar Chand deduces his descent from Mahadeo, and has a pedigree in whicli his 
ancestors are traced to their celestial progenitor, through many thousand years. I 
requested to have a copy of this document, and some Kashmir Pundits were ordered 
to transcribe it against my return. The pedigree is Avritten in verso, and contains in 
general little more than the birth and death of each male individual of tlie family.” 
It is a well-known fact that Moorcroft never returned to take possession of his copy 
of the Katoc T ariisavali which his noble host had ordered to be prepared for him. 

Cunningham fully recognised the historical importance of the VariAavalas. In 

speaking of that of the Katoces, ho remarks : “ Tlicir 

Historical value. genealogy from the time of the founder Susanna Cliandra 

appears to me to have a much stronger claim to our belief than any one of the long 
strings of nanaes shown by the more powerful families of Eajpiutana,” The correct- 
ness of this remark with regard to other Varhsavalis also is borne out by the fact 
that they contain names known from epigraphical or literary sources. In his 
account of the Panjab Hill States he published lists of the Rajas of Kangra, 
Nurpur, Mandi, Chamba and Rajauri. A list of the Prajas of Kulu, evidently 
drawn from a Vamsavali, had been previously edited by Captain Harcourt.® 


^ Rdjat. I, 14 ; fransl. Stein, Yol. 1. x?. 3. 

- Travels,'^ T, p, 145. 

» Cuuuingliam, A. 5'. Vol. V. p. 152 {KargtS), Vol. XU, p. lOS (Rajauii), pp. 114 f. (Ctomba), p. 118 
(Nurpur), p. 122 (Mandi) and Ancient Geography, p. 133 (Basohli and Bhada). Eor Ksfigra cf. also Duff, Chrono- 
logy, p. 306 f. Harcourt, Kooloo, Appendix. A genealogy of Bhadarvali has been published in my Annual 
Progress Rejoort for 1903-4, p. 63. 
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Tlie Cliamba Varhsavali contains, besides tbe names of tbe Rajas already jmb- 
lisbed by Cnnningbam, an account of tbe more j)rominent among them. Its 
yalue as a historical document has been fully proved liy tbe study of tbe in- 
scriptions, which, on tbe one band, has confirmed its credibility and, on tbe other, 
derived from it much support in deciding chronological questions. I have, therefore, 
thought it fit to edit here, witli the permission of His Highness the Raja of Cliamba, 
the Vamsavali both in original and in English translation. In my subsequent 
historical notes, I shall often have occasion to refer to this document which, together 
with the inscriptions and the Kasmir Chronicle, forms our chief source of inform- 
ation for Chamba history. 

The present edition of the Yamsavali is based on only one manuscript of recent 


Manuscripts. 


date. Notwithstanding rejieated enquiries, I have 
not succeeded in recovering any other copy in Sanskrit. 
There existed— so I am told — an authentic copy which was preserved by the Haja- 
guru, but was accidentally destroyed by fire. An Urdu version of this document is 
still extant, and forms the basis of the history of Chamba published in the State 
Gazetteer by Dr. J. Hutchison.^ Erom a comparison of the two it appears that the 
lost State Vamsavali cannot have materially differed from the copy here edited, 
though perhaps it was somewhat fuller in detail and composed in less corrupt 
Sanskrit. That it was a document of any literary pretensions may rightly be 
doubted. Besides the Sanskrit manuscript, there exist a certain numlier of 

“bansaulis” in the vernacular. Though these are clearly translations from 
the Sanskrit, they may sometimes be consulted with advantage as a help in 
elucidating obscure passages. They are, however, to be used with due caution, 
as their compilers themselves have often failed to understand the original. 

The Sanskrit Vamsavali is metrical throughout and consists of 120 stanzas 

in the Anmtuhh {Sloha) metre commonly used in 
epic compositions. It may be divided into a mythical 
and a historical portion, but it should be understood that the former presumalily 
contains historical and the latter certainly legendary elements. The mythical 
portion which is comprised in the first 31 stanzas is based on the Puranas. It con- 
tains 112 names of kings which agree very closely with those found in the Bhaga- 
vatapurana [Skandha 9, Adhyaya 1-12). Often there is verbal agreement, so that 
we may assume that this book formed the source for the Puranic portion of the 
Vamsavali. It is nothing but a string of names ; only sparingly, a few details ai-e 
inserted regarding the most prominent personages in the list. 

The progenitor of the Solar Race is Narayana who is followed by Brahma, 
Marici, Kasyapa, Vivasvant, Mann, and so on. The thirty-fourth of the list is 
Campa, the mythical founder of the town, of Campa, namely, that on the Gauges ; 
and the forty-fourth Bhagiratha the hero of the well-known myth of the descent 
of that river from heaven. In verse 20 we find Rama the lieros eponymos of the 


Contents. 


^ A Chronicle of Chamba was published by Mr. W. Buchanan in Piuijah Notes and Qluenes, Yol. Ill, p. ‘JOS, 
and Indian Notes and Queries, Yol. lY, pp. 12, 31, 54, 72, 93, 114 and 133. It was ‘‘compiled from vernacular 
scraps prepared by Thakiir Das of the Scotch Mission, in the Chamba State, and from a kind of native chronicle of 
that Punjab Himalayan State.” It is very incorrect as regards proper names. 
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Biamayana, and in the next yerse king Nala, the husband of the faithful Dama- 
yanti. The eighty-first of the list is Manx the reviver of the Solar Eace, who is said 
to have settled in the village of Kalaiia. In the Sakya, Suddhoda and Langala, 
mentioned in verse 33, we recognise Sakyamuni the Buddha, his father (here his 
son !) guddhodana and his son (here his grandson) Eahula. With Sumitra, the 
112th from Narayana the Solar Eace is said to have become extinct. 

Here, from verse 35, begins the second part which relates to the history of 
Chamba. The compiler has not shown much skill in connecting the Pmanic 
portion with his own composition. He has simply gone back to Manx mentioned 
twenty-six generations before as the reviver of the Solar Eace and j)roiaotes him 
to the rank of progenitor of the Chamba Eajas. We shall not follow his narrative 
here, but only consider its value as a historical document. 

The Vaihsavali, in its present shape, is undoubtedly a modern composition. It 
, , , breaks off abruptly in the midst of the Nurpur war 

Composition and historical value. o 

and can, therefore, not have been compiled before A.D. 
1642. Possibly it belongs to a still later date, as the concluding portion seems to 
be missing. It was evidently written at a time when the knowledge of Sanskrit 
was very scanty. The 11th or 12th century would have produced something better. 

On the other hand, it cannot be doubted that the compiler used documents of 
a much earlier date. Otherwise it would be inexplicable that the names of Eajas, 
who lived many centuries before, are placed in the right order of succession. Clearly 
these names could not have been preserved by merely verbal tradition. There is, 
however, no evidence of any portions of older records having been embodied in the 
Vam^avali. The language is throughout ungrammatical and the mode of ex 2 )rcs- 
sion clumsy. Already in verse 86 xve find mention made of the Murals (San- 
skritized as Mudgala !) in the reign of Vijaya-varman, who cannot have ruled later 
than the 13th century. It seems, therefore, that the biographical particulars 
contained in the Vathsavali are mainly derived from oral tradition. This explains 
why the Narasiiiiha temple at Brahmor is wrongly ascribed to Mcru-vai'man (verso 
45), and why we are told that the inscription on the lirazen bull of ^iva contains 
an edict (Skr. sdsana) of that ruler (verse 47). The compiler merely repeats 
traditions which are still current at Bi’ahmor. Yet most of such traditions are un- 
doubtedly based on history and sometimes receive corroboration from authentic 
records. The account of the restoration of the Chamba shrines by Pratap Singh 
(verses 98-103) — leaving aside the personal interference of Visnu— is fully con- 
firmed by a copper-plate issued by that prince on the occasion of the consecration of 
the Laksmi-Narayana temple. 

Of the great majointy of Eajas the Varh4avali mentions nothing bxxt their 
names ; of a few a comparatively long account is given in which often triflino- 
details are treated at a length out of proportion to the limited size of the chronicle. 
It can hardly be a matter of doubt that the anonymoxxs writer was a Brahman. 
His history is largely a hisioria sacra and he dwells with evident delight on mira- 
culous events and pious acts, such as the foundation of sanctuaries and donations 
to the twice-born. The efficacy of asceticism (tapas) is also duly exemplified. 
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"We may further surmise that the author was a native of Ohamba, and perhaps 
held some distinguished position at the Eaja’s court. This explains his partiality 
to his native land and its rulers. We know from contemporaneous Muhammadan 
historians that the part taken by Prthvi Singh of Chamba in the reduction of 
Jagat Singh, the warlike Raja of Nurpur, was humbler than the Chamba chroni- 
cler would fain make us believe. We are, therefore, all the more justified in 
not too readily accepting his statement of the great victories won by Vijaya-varman 
over the Kiras and Ka^miras — not to speak of the “Mudgalas” — of which 
the Ka^mir chronicles know nothing. May we ascribe to the same propensity — 
either of the compiler or more probably of some eai’Ker annalist — that we miss in 
his list the name of Salavahana, who, as we know from Kalhana, was “uprooted ” 
by Anantadeva of Kasmir ? 

Whatever the shortcomings of the composer of om* Vam^avali may be, it 
would be unfair not to recognise that, thanks to his efforts, a considerable 
number of ancient legends and traditions, partly based on history, have been pre- 
served which otherwise might have become lost. The chief value, however, of 
the document for the present work lies in its core — the list of Chamba Rajas. In 
connection with what has been said above regarding the unsatisfactory methods 
of dating the inscriptions, it will be evident that a reliable list of the rulers men- 
tioned therein must be of real help in deciding chronological questions. The trust- 
worthiness of the list can, on the other hand, be tested by the epigraphical records, 
and this has been done with the following results. 

Among the eighteea Rajas from Maru to Sahilla, who are said to have ruled 
at Brahmor, only Meru-varman is definitely proved by his inscriptions to be a histori- 
cal person. Adi-varman, Deva-varman and Musana-varman are also historical, at 
least if we may identify them with the Aditya-varman, Divakara- (or Deva-) 
varman and Musfina of the inscriptions. But in any case, these eighteen names, if 
historical, are not placed in the right order, for we do not find the names of Meru- 
varman’s father, grandfather and great-grandfather in the same succession in 
which they occur in two of his inscriptions. The name of Maru, as we have 
seen, has been arbitrarily taken from the Pui’ana. He is, therefore, as little en- 
titled to the rank of founder of the Cambyal clan as Kalapa- grama (wherever that 
place may be) is to be regarded as their ancestral home. In Meru-varman’s inscrip- 
tions the historical progenitor of his race is mentioned under the name of Miisuna. 

Prom Sahilla onwards the names can in general be proved to be historical and 
are, moreover, placed in the correct order, but occasionally names appear to have 
been left out, transposed or interpolated. We may, therefore, assume that from the 
time that the town of Chamba became the seat of government a genealogical roll 
was kept which, though not without undergoing some modifications, has been pre- 
served in the present Yamsavali. Prom A.D. 1330 onwards the correctness of 
the list is attested by an uninterrupted series of epigraphical records. 

Prom what has been remarked above, it will be clear that the Varhsavali cannot 

possess anv real value for the ancient geography of 

Geographical names. i -.i i 

Chamba. We find indeed place-names — either written 
in their modern form, such as JBdngt (spelled JPcinl v. o8), Sol(ct) (v. 102), 

M 
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Bhalehl (v. 119), StiMet{a) (v. 56), and Kalanor{a) (v. 120) ; or wrongly sans- 
kritised, e.g. Kola (tt. 114 and 115) instead of Kuluta and Gurjjardtra {v. 91) for 
Gurjai'a-rdstTa (GujTdt). The only names given in their correct Sanshrit form 
are Canipd (v. 69, etc.), Irdmtl (v. 70, etc-) and Kasmlra. For Kdngrd we find 
once the correct ancient name Trigarta (v. 93), hut elsewhere the Haja of that 
district is indicated as Ndgarakotika (v. 104), an adjective derived from the name 
Nagar-kd^. It need hardly be demonstrated that the form Varmapura, adopted 
by Cunningham as the ancient name of Brahmor, apparently on no other authority 
than the Vamsavali, is purely imaginary. The document itself affords convincing 
proof to that effect, for it asserts (verse 37) that “ Varmapura” (alleged to have been 
named after the Varman dynasty) was founded by Maru, although it is not till four 
generations after him (verse 39) that the first Varman, named Adi-varman, appears 
on the scene ! But all discussion on this point is superfluous, as we now possess 
two early inscriptions which prove the ancient name of Brahmor to have been 
Brahmap'ura. 

There is hardly more reason for accepting the forms Budha-sarit (v. 4), JDevald 
(v. 49), Sdlikd (v. 60) and Call (v. 105) as the genuine ancient names of the Budhal 
river, the village Dy5l, the Sala stream and the village of Oari in Kangra. It is 
curious to meet with a place-name Mukuta-kota (v. 78) which occurs also in 
an inscription (No. 17) under the form Makuta, but there is no proof that in both 
cases the same place is meant. 
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■TflAI'^SLATION. 

Adoration to the illustrious Guru. 

While bowing before Narayana who by the qualities of Illusion has created the 
Universe [which had been] absorbed at the end of the Kalpa (may He protect it ! ) 
to obtain [our] wishes, this string of the Solar Race has been wound round His neck. 

The Self-existent (Brahma) was born from the navel-lotus of Narayana, Marioi 
from his (Brahma’s) mind, and [from llarici] Kas'yapa the patriarch. From 
him (Kasyapa) by Aditi was born Yivasvaut ; the son of Vivasvant was Hanu, 
the fod of the funeral oblation {srddclka-cleva) . From the nose of Manu, while 
sneezing, sprang his son Iksvaku, his (Iksvaku’s) son Wcxs Vikuksi, and Vikuksi 
had a son called Puranjaya, also known by the names of Indravaha and Kakutstha . 

' The correct form would he— ?rw = MS. MS. ^ omitted. 

« MS. n omitted. * MS. — * Obscure. 

: w. " MS. 
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From him (Puranjaya) [sprang] Anenas ; liis (Anenas’) son was Prtlm ; Prtliu’s 
son was Visvagandhi ; from him (Visvagandhi) [sprang] Candra ; and Yuyanasva 
was the son of Candra, His son was Sabasta and his (Sabasta’s) son was known as 
Brbadasva. His (Brbadasva’s) son was Kuvalayci^vata, also named Hlmndhnmara ; 
Drdhas'va was his (Euyalayasyaka’s) son and his (Drdhasya’s) son was known 
as Haryasya-Nikumbha. Barhiaas'ya was the son of Nikumbha, and Krsasya- 
Senajit was his (Barhinasva’s) son. Yuyanasya was his (Ersasya’s) son, and by 
the piercing of the womb [of his mother] was born [his son] -Mandhatar the 
Emperor, also called Trasaddasyu. Bis (Mandhatar’s) son was Purukntsa; his 
(Purukntsa’s) son Trasaddasyu (11) ; from him (Trasaddasyn) was born {verse 
10) Anaranya; his (Anaranya’s) son was Haryasva (II), and from him (Haryasya) 
[sprang] Arana. Prom him (Aruiia) was born Nibandhana; [from Nibandhana] 
Satyavrata-Trisanknka. Trisankn’s son was Hariscandra ; from him (Hariscandra) 
was born the king Rohita through a sacrifice to Varuna ; and his (Rohita’s) 
son was Haritad His (Harita’s) son was Campa who founded the town of Campa. 
Sudeva w^as his (Campa’s) son, his (Sudeya’s) son y/as Vijaya, and his (Vijaya’s) 
son Bharuka. His (Bharuka’s) son w'as called Vrka, and his (Yrka’s) Bahuka. 
Sagara, the uniyersal monarch {cahravartin), was his (Bahuka’s) son, Asa- 
manjasa was the son of Sagara; his (Asamanjasa’s) son was Arh^umant, his 
(Amgumant’s) Dilipa, his (Dilipa’s) Bhagiratha. Prom Bhagiratha [sprang] 
Sruta, from him (^ruta) Nabha ; and Sindhudvipa from him (Nabha). His 
(Sindhudvipa’s) son was Ayutayus, his (Ayutayus’) Etuparna, his (Etuparna’s) 
Saryakama ; his (Sarvakama’s) Sudasa, and his (Sudasa’s) Sarvasaha, also named 
Kalmasapada. The son of Sudasa’s son was known as A^maka. His (Aimak a’s) 
son, Mulaka, by name, was guarded by women and therefore called Narikavaca 
(“ Women-armoured”), the progenitor of the warrior caste. Dasaratha was the 
son of Mulaka, Asmaka’s son. From him (Daiaratha) [sprang] Aidavida, from him 
(Aidayida) was horn Visvasaha, and from him (Viivasaha) Khatvahga the univer- 
sal monarch {cakramrtin) who in a moment attained spiritual wisdom. Prom 
Ehatvahga [sprang] Dirghabahu, from him (Dirghabahu) Eaghu, [and] from 
Raghu Aja. Prom him (Aja) [sprang] king Dasaratha (II) from whom came 
forth Hari (Aisnu) {verse 20) in his four-fold incarnation as Ramacandra and 
his brothers. His (Rama’s) son was Kusa, his (Kusa’s) Atithi, [and] the son of 
Atithi was Nisadha. The son of Nisadha was king (Nala, his (Nala’s)son was 
Pundarika. Esemadhanvan was his (Pundarika’s) son and from him (Ksema- 
dhauvan) again was born Devanika. [Devanika’s son was] Pariyatra, from him 
(Pariyatra) [sprang] Bala [and] from Bala, Sthala. Prom him (Sthala) sprang Vajra- 
nabha, the ruler of the earth, who was born from a beam of the Sun. Svaguna 
was born from him (Vajranabha), from him (Svaguna) Vidhrti and from him 
(Yidhrti) Hiranyanabha, the best of royal sages, who first became the disciple 
of Jaimini and from whom the teacher of the Yoga, Yajnavalkya, the sage of 
Eosala, attained doubt-dispelling spiritual wisdom, which caused the great Yoga. 


' Here three names which are found in the Blidgavata-pm-Sna (9, 6, 1-2) have been omitted, namely, Aiiibarisa. 
Yauvanasva aud Harita, 
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to rise. His (Hiranyanabha’s) soa aras named Pusya, from bim (Pusya) [was 
born] Dhrnvasandlii, whose son was Agnirarna the king. Prom him (Agni- 
varna) was formerly born the q^uick Manx, the king accoinjilished in Yoga, who in 
the Age of Sin (Kali-yuga) revived the Solar Pace which had become extinct. 
After he (Marut) had settled at the village of Kalapa, a son Prasnsruta was born 
to him. Sandhi was his (Prasn4rnta’s) son, Amarsana, his (Sandhi’s), and Sahasvant 
his (Amarsana’s). His (Sahasvant’s) was Visvasahva whose son was Brhadbala’’ who 
was killed by Abhimanyn in the contest and the great battle of the Bharatas. His 
son was Prnkriya,® and Vatsavrddha was his (Urukriya’s) son. [Prom him was 
born] Prativyoma, from him ( Prativyoma) Bhanu-Hivaka the army-head. {Verse 
30.) P’rom him (Bhanu) Sahadeva the hero, then Brhada^va-Bhannmant. Pi*ati- 
kasva [was the son] of Bhannmant, and Supratika was his (Pratikasva’s) son. Prom 
him (Supratika) was born Marudeva, his (Maradeva’s) [son Avas] Sunak^tra 
and his (Sunaksatra’s) Puskara. Prom him (Puskara) [was born] the king Antari- 
ksa, great in asceticism, the destroyer of his enemies. Brhadbhanu® was his 
(Antariksa’s) son, from him (Brhadbhanu) [sprang] Barhi and his (Barhi’s) son 
was Krtanjaya. Banahjaya was his ( Krtahjaya’s) son, and Sahjaya was his 
(Eananjaya’s) son. Prom him (Sahjaya) [sprang] Sakya, Suddhoda was his 
(^akya’s) [son] and Lahgala was his (.Suddhoda’s) son. Prom him (Lahgala) 
[sprang] Prasenaka,^ from him (Prasenaka) Esndraka, and his (Ksudraka’s) son wms 
Kanaka. His (Hanaka’s) son was Suratha, and Sumitra was his (Snratha’s) son. 
Suinitra. was childless, so that the race of the Sun was nearly extinct. 

After many years had elapsed, king Alaru, accomplished in Yoga, married 
a king’s daughter and begot by her excellent soiis.° Having settled one of them at 
Kalapa, he left for the sake of his own growth wdtli the two others [who wmre] house- 
holders, and settled one there on the slope of the Himalaya. Then having reached 
Ka4mir wdth the eldest son, he founded there Yarmapui*a for the sake of his son 
Jaya-stambha and anointed him there [as king]. He himself stayed there px'actising 
asceticism — he the teacher of the Yoga. 'I’he son of Jaya-stambha wms Jala-stambha, 
and his (Jala-stambha’s) son Maha-stambha. His (Maha-stambha’s) son was Adi- 
varman, and Heva-A^arman was his (Adi-varman’s) son. {Verse 40) Mandara was 
his (Deva-varman’s) son, Kantara his (Mandara’s) and Pragalbhaka his (Kantara’s). 
The son of Pragalbha was Ajya- varman. When he ( A jya- varman), a master of the 
Yoga, practised difficult asceticism at Varmapura at the confluence of the Iravati 
and Budha stream, to please Siva, then numberless lingas appeared all over the place. 
The king, seeing his son a leader adorned wdth all royal virtxxes and being himself 
intent on the practice of Yoga, anointed his son Meru- varman for the sake of the 
growth of the State and, devoting himself to Yoga, he went from that same spot to 
the presence of Siva. Meru -varman was the tenth from Jaya-stambha settled in 

1 The Bhagavata-purdna (9, 12, 7) has the names Prasenajit and Taksaka after Visvasahva. 

2 In (he Bhdgavata-ptirdna (9, 12, 9) Brhadranai.s the name of Brhadbala’s succe.^sor. 

2 Brhadraja according to JBhdgavata-pnrdna 9, 12, 12. 

Prasenajit according to Blidgavata’ purdna 9, 12, 14. 

^ The vernacular Vamsa vail speaks o£ seven sons, which is evidently due to a confusion between sat-sutdn nod 
at-siitdn. 
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the town (?) for an abode of the god of 


the godsd He caused also an image of the Man-lion to be erected by his eminent 
guru who was an inhabitant of Kasmir and he set himself up a Suryamsa,^ [images 
of] the Blessed Kali (Bhadrakali), of Ganadhipa (Ganesa) and of the bull (Nandi), 
and beneath the latter he wrote his royal commandments. Suvarna-varman was his 
(Meru-warman’s) son and Laksmi-yarman was his (Suvarna-varman’s) son. In his 
reign there occmred a pestilence, and the people were aflBicted with sickness. At 
the same time came the Kiras and slew the king in the front of the battle. The 
queen who was pregnant was rescued by the ministers together with the family- 
priest ; and at Dewala, hawing stepped out [of her litter], she bore a son. {Verse 50) 
Leaving him in a cave, she proceeded to go, but the family-priest, seeing her, asked, 
“ How, my daughter, art thou in this state ? When hast thou born a child ? Where 
hath om* lord been laid ? ” And when she gave answer : “ He is inside [the cave],” 
the family- priest took hi m and showed him to the minister, but not in public. Then 
they brought her to a country ruled by Parabhoga and there they tarried many 
years in the house of his guru with the child. Once she had gone to thrash paddy 
seeds. The guru of the king, seeing in the dust the footprints of the child marked 
with signs [of royalty], asked her, “ Who art thou ? W'hence hast thou come ? And 
why ? ” When he asked thus, the queen did not speak, but having questioned her 
attendants, he learnt to what house the boy belonged ; and knowing that, as he 
bore the marks of a king, he was the son of a noble father, he took him to the 
town of Sukheta and presented him to his king who, when he learnt her misfortune, 
duly honoured her with a dwelling-place, with honours and gifts and daily rever- 
ence. When king Musana-varman had become of age, king Prabhoga gave him his 
own daughter in marriage, according to the prescribed rules, with the village of 
Pahgi and great wealth, and gave him also a large army. Then that Musana- 
varman came hastily, {verse 60) slew all Kirakas and settled as ruler in his own 
kingdom. The king also called his mother, and tlie ruler [of Sukheta] sent her with 
her daughter-in-law, honoured with a dowry and presents. Musana-varman, pleased 
with his queen, had by her a son Hamsa. Prom him (Hamsa) [was born] Sara- 
varman, and from him (Sara-varman) [a son] named Sena. The son of Sainya-varman 
was king Sujana and his (Sujana’s) son was king Sahila-varman. Ho, engaged 
in severe austerity with his lawful wife on the southern slope of the Himalaya, 
attained his object and became accomplished in Toga. Then there appeared 
wizards, eighty-four in number, to give him a boon. The king in his weariness did 
not express his wish, but they uttered the Kaja’s desire at once “ May I have sons !” 


“Te must stay here, till my return,” quoth the king, and they, on hearing it, 
consented saying, “ So be it.” The Jogi Carpati went with the king. Together 

1 The first half of verse 45 is unintelligible. 

2 The vernacular Bansauli has ^ Evidently the text 

refers to the Snrajmnkh lin^a at Brahmor. Of. Chcmiha Gazetteer, p. 71. 

3 Terse 66 is unintelligible, but the cerresponding passage in tbe vernacuhir Bansauli says that the queen and 
ministers uttered the Baja’s wish to the Siddhas, who thereupon granted him ten sons. 
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with Yui^akara and his nine other excellent sons the king defeated the Ksatiiyas 
in battle and founded on the bank of the Irarati the town of Campa, which was 
before adorned with eampaka trees and guarded by the goddess {i:erse 70) Campa- 
vati, having slain the Buffalo and othersd On this same spot there were also various 
lingos, at the confluence of the Salika [with the Iravati], and at the confluence 
of the Ivunala and at the confluence of the Malika with the Sarasvati. Having 
brought these [to the town] with the consent of Carpati, the king, named Sahila, the 
master of his senses, established Gupta and Candresvara, Kurmesvara and other 
temples. 

Having finally established a sanctuary of Carpata also, he sent nine of his sons 
[with the words;] “Bring me a large stone from the Vindhya.” They went and 
brought with them a large and white stone, but the guru said : “ This stone is not 
suitable for [an image of] Laksmi-Narayana. Inside it is a frog.” When the king 
had examined it and it was so, he set up other images of Sahlara, Devi and Gana- 
pati, all in the same temple and sent his sous again. As it was destined to happen, 
on the way his sons, when they were bringing the stone, were slain in battle by 
numerous robbers. When the king heard this, he sent Yugakara the archer to slay 
them, and he (Yugakara) slew the enemies from Mukuta-kota as far as 
• 

he came hastily with the stone.^ 

( Verse S(}.) Then, after he had caused an image of Laksmi’s Lord to be made and 
set it up reverently, he installed Yugakara [as his successor] in the town of Campa 
and went with Carpati to devote himself to asceticism. The eighty-fom wizards 
were also [with him] ........ the king also 

went to rest {%.e. died).® 

Yugakara’s son was Dogdha, his (Dogdha’s) son was Vidagdha. Vicitra- 
varman was his (Vidagdha’s) son and Dhairya-varman was his (Vicitra-varman’s) 
son. Asata was his ( Dhairya-varman’s) son, his (Asata’s) two sons were Jasafa and 
phalika. As Jasata was childless, Dhala-varman became king. Ajita was bis 
(Dhala-varman’s) son; his (Ajita’s) Daityari, Prthvi-varman [was the son] of 
Daityari. Udaya was his (Prthvi-varman’s) son. His (L’daya’s) son was Lalita, 
whose [son wms] king Vijaya. He, hastening from (?) the south, slew the Kasmiras, 
Kiras and Mudgalas {i.e. Mughals), took the land and at once gratified [his] 
people. In order to attain heaven, he gave his royal command and granted to 
Brahmans the villages of Eanavata, and so on, with seedcorn and rent (?).^ He wa 
pious and generous and he subdued the Kahniras. 

Eaja-varman was the son of Vijaya-varman ; from him (Haja-varman) was 
bom Sara-varman; his (Sara-varman’s) son was king Kirti-varman. Ajita and 

1 It is not clear whether this refers to the king or to the goddess. In the first case it could mean that, mi 
the occasion of the foundation of Campa, a buffalo and other animals were saer ficed by the king, hi the second ca>e 
it would refer to the slaying of the Buffalo- demon tMahisasura) hy the goddess. Indeed the image of Campavatl 
represents the Devi in the act of piercing Mahisa. 

2 Most of verse 79 is obscure. 

3 The first part of verse 82 is evidently corrupt. 

^ The expression occurs in the Kulu grant 1. 10. A. B. S. for 1903-04, p. 268, but the meaning 

is uncertain. 
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Madaua were tlie two sons of Kirti-yarman. Ajitawas witliont issue [^and] Madana 
the excellent prince {verse 90) ..... ... 

and his son was Jimuta (?).“ Vairi-yarman was his (Jimhta’s) son and Manikya was 
his (Vairi-yarman’s) son. Bhota-yarman was his (Manikya’s) son, his (Bhota-yarman’s) 
son was named Sangrama. Anauda-yarinan became king. When he mamied the 
daughter of the ruler of Trigarta and had entered the kitchen to take his food, that 
king, out of curiosity, together with Ms attendants had placed the cups and other 
yessels in such a manner that he could not reach them with his hand. There and 
then, stretching forth Ms hand, Inanda-yarman ate the soup (?) and, stretching 
forth his arm, drank w^ater from a large drinking-vessel also placed far aw-ay. 
When the Baja (of Trigarta) prostrated himself with his people before the king 
(Ananda-varman), they beheld two licking serpents issuing from his nostrils (?) 

Ganesa-yarman was Ms (Ananda’s) son. His (Gane^a-varman’s) son, full of 
dignity, was Pratapa-simha*varman who equalled Yudhisthira in this Ago of Sin. 
When he had begun work on the temples of Laksmi-Nariiyana and other deities, he 
felt great anxiety how to procure the money and consulted v/ith his ministers [say- 
ing] : “ How will my purpose succeed without vexing my subjects ?” {Verse 100). 
When at night he was lying on his couch, the Lord of Sri (Narayana) appeared to 
him in a dream and, awakening him, spoke to the prince : “ Ming, have no anxiety, 
it hath all been provided by me.” On hearing this, the king rose and spoke, falling 
on the ground like a staff : “ How could not the All-Sustainer (Narayana) cut short 
the distress of the distressed ? ” The followMg day there came some peasants from 
the village of Hoi and, laying before the assembly some pieces of copper, they 
reported the discovery of a mine. Then he restored all the temples. 

The State was increased by war ; the king of Nagar-kot (Karigra), Candra by 
name, Avas defeated and took to flight, as his forces w'erc defeated from the land of 
Catl as far as the gate [of Kangra town ?], and elephants, horses and all other booty 
was taken and much land of vassals and princes. He (Pratapa-siriiha-varman) slew 
his (Candra’s) brother, named Jayatsirhha, who was honoured by the king for his 
virtues. 

The son of Pratapa-sirhha was king Yirabhanu. Balibhadra wms his (A’ira- 
bhanu’s) son. He was a Balikarna in virtues.® The son of Balibhadra was 
known as Janardana. In virtues he wms not inferior to Arjuna, the left-handed 
archer, in righteousness, archery, heroism, statesmanship and piety. Por twelve 

' Verse 91 is obscure. Tbe vernacular Bansauli contains the following names: Madan Vaima, Mudra Vanna, 
Nagari (or Nari) Varma, Aaetri Varma and Veri Varma. 

- The correct form of the name of this Baja, as found in his nnmerous copper-plate grants, is Balabhadra. Bali 
and Karna are two mythic Idngs, renowned for their generosity. Praiyabhatta writes in the 4.th Eaiataraiiglni (verse 

wfcsaqftt ( ^infqct ^1x1 ii 

hi ever has there been nor will there be a man generous lihe Alcbar, who bestowed gifts on tbe learned, even if 
they were his enemies, Karna wins fame by giving gold, Bali by giving land, but the king (Akbar) by giving 
everything.’’ 

In the Bombay edition (Bombay Sanskrit Series No. IIV) p. 380, the 2nd and 3rd facias of the second verse have 
been left out. 
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years there was war between the hing and king Jagatsimha^ the chief-councillor of 
the lord of the Yayanas. Though he (Jagatsiihha) was defeated seueral times and 
fled, the treacherous [wretch] deceitfully [killed Janardana], though accompanied 
by his heroic brother Visvambhara, victorious and dignified like a god, and at his 
father’s command accompanied also by his younger brother Sabala-simha. Then 
Balabhadra’s land was burnt, his wealth carried off, and by means of the lord of the 
Yavanas he was even robbed of his kingdom. 

Janardana’s son Prthvi-sirhha was yet a child ; he left the country and went to 
the mountains of Mandi, Kola, and so on. When after the lapse of many years a 
great change had taken place and Bate had become favourable, Frthvi-simha made 
an alliance with some feudatory chiefs and came with them from the Kola moun- 
tain. Having crossed much snow through the favom* of the mountain-gods he 
expelled from the fortress the soldiers of the murderer of his father who weie staying 
in his country, and everywhere slew them all in battle successfully. After ovei- 

taldng the soldiers of the enemy which stayed at the town of Campa 

and having killed the others which had 

invaded the country ; the land was red ivith blood. After he had^ rendered the 
prince named Sahgrama^ dependent on his will and given him Bhalehi, he (Prthvi 
simha), eager to slay the murderer of his father, when, after having made an alliance 
with the lord of the Yavanas Manyabhata (?) and sought refuge in the town of 
Kalanor, ....••••• * 

1 Jagat Siiigh Pathania of Nm-pur who stood in great favour with the Imperial Court. The term Yavaua, origin- 
ally meaning Ionian, Greek, is here used to designate the Moslims. 

2 Samgram Pal BalauriS of Basohli. Cf . above p. 13. 
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Chapter VI.— ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A . — The liajds of Ckambd. 



In the absence of 
epigraphical or literary 
evidence, we may as- 
sume that the territory 
now known as Chamha 
State once formed part 
— nominally at least — 
of the great empires of 
the Mauryas, the Ku- 
sanas and the Guptas, 
which successively rose 
and fell in N orthern 
India. The names of 
A^oka and of the three 
Kusana princes, Huska, 
Juska, and Kaniska 
occur in Kalhana’s 
Chronicle among the 
early rulers of Kalmir, 

I and it is not unlikely 
that they and Mihira- 
kula the Hun, whose 
sway extended over 
Kasmir and Gandhara, 
reckoned the Eavi 
valley among their 
dominions. N or docs it 
seem improbable that in 

Fig. i6. Temple of Manimaiies at Bralimor, the 7th and 8th CCntu- 

ries, the suzerainty of Ka^mir under the powerful rulers of the Karkota dynasty, was 
acknowledged by the chiefs then established in the upper valley of the Ravi. The 
statement of the Eajatarangini that the great Lalitaditya reckoned the kiirg of 
Jalarhdhara, i.e. Hahgra among his feudatories seems, according to Dr. Stein, ^ to be 
based on historical fact. The inference is therefore unavoidable that to the north 
of the Dhaula Dhar also, the supremacy of Easmlr was acknowledged.^ It is, 
however, worthy of note that none of the epigraphical records of the chiefs of 


JRajaL transl. Stein, Vol. I, p. 89. 

- The same would follow from Ptolemy who speahs oE Kao-Trj^p/ci v'ito rag tov Bi^dcrTTov koi rev '2av^oi3a^ kul 
T ov PnciMiOi, rrriydi^ '' Kasperia (i.e. Ivasmir'i at the sources of the Bidaspes Mehlam), the Sandobal (Cinab) and the 
Eoadis (Eavi).’" 
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Chamba bears any evidence of tbeir baring recognised Kasmir as tbe paramount 

power. ’We must, therefore, assume that, if sucb a relationsbip existed, it was 
neither stringent nor permanent. 

About A.D. 700, at tbe very time when tbe political influence of Kasmir bad 
Mfra-varman. rcacbcd its zeiiitb, we find in tbe upper Karl valley a 

Eajput chief of tbe Solar race, lleru-varman by name 
vEo not only assumed the proud title of “ king of kings ” {rdjddMraja, inscn 
JNo. 6 ), but actually must have been tbe liege-lord of feudatory chiefs. Tbe name 
of one of them at least is preserved in tbe Gum inscription (Ko. 9), which at tbe 
same time proves that Meru-varman’s rule extended down tbe Eavi valley at least 
ten miles below its junction with tbe Budbal. His capital was Brabmor, where tbe 
temples and inscribed brass images erected by him still testify both to bis piety and 
powei. The temple of Cbatrarbi, which also contains an inscribed idol dedicated 
by him, proves that on tbe left bank of tbe Eavi bis dominions included this vil- 
lage. Tbe inscription (No. 8) on this image distinctly states that tbe Eaja con- 
quered bis “ enemies in tbeir invincible castles,” from which it would seem that be 
forcibly extended tbe territory held by his ancestors. Tbe Cbatrarbi inscription 
mentions tbe name of Meru-varman’s father Deva-varinan. Those of Brabmor 
(Nos. 6 and 6) call him Divakara-varman and contain, moreover, tbe names of 
Meru-varman’s grandfather Bala-varman and of bis great-grandfather Aditya- 
varman. It has been remarked above that I)eva-varman’s name occurs also in the 
Vamsavall {si. 39) which calls him tbe son of Adi-varman, perhaps tbe Aditya-var- 
man of tbe inscription, in reality bis grandfather. Tbe VammvaU has four names 
between Deva-varman and Meru-varman, which must have been inteiqmlated. 

In two of tbe Brabmor inscriptions Meru-varman calls himself a scion of tbe 

Solar race and a descendant of tbe bouse {gotra) of 
Musiina or Moslina. Tbe latter form is perhaps meant 
for a vrclclhi derivative (correct Mausdna?) of tbe former. In tbe Guiii inscription we 
meet again with tbe name in tbe slightly modified form of Mofina. I feel inclined 
to identify the Musuna of tbe inscription with tbe Musana who figures in the 
Vam&civaU as the great-grandson of Meru-varman, and whose adventures are related 
at considerable length in that document (si. 49-61). In popular legend bis name 
has become converted into Mus Brahma or MushI Jirabma ('‘Mouse Brahma”), 
which has given rise to tbe story that after bis birth be ivas guarded by mice. It is 
significant that this tradition which is known to every inhabitant of Cliamlua, is not 
found in the Vamsdvalt. In the copper-plate grants iliisana is very often men- 
tioned as the progenitor of tbe Chamba Eajas.' Tirst of all Yidagdba calls himself 
a scion of tbe house of Mosana and of tbe Solar race. It is curious that here amiiu 
we meet with tbe form with o in the first syllabic, which -we have alrccidy noticed 
in tbe Mo-siina of the Laksaiia image inscription. In tbe two grants of Soma- 
varman (Nos. 34 and 25) we find Sabilla praised as “tbe great Jewel embcllisbiag 
tbe bouse of Pausana” [JPansana-vansa-hMsana-malidmaiii) and in bis gi’ant 

^ In the following charters of the Muhammadan period Musana is mentioned : Saihgiania-varman (XII J, 1. S), 
Anandu-varman (XV, 1. 5), Ganesa^varmaii (XXI, 1. 5), Balabhadra (XLII, 1. 7, XLIV, 1.2, LI. 1. 8). All toeso 
rulers call themselves Musana^vam^a’bhu&ana'manii “the Jewel adorning the house of Mu,%ana, 


0 
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(No. 26) Asata calls Mmself “the only ornament of the house ofPausana” 
{Fmisana-hulailea-tilaha). I j)resnme that the form -which is fo-nnd on 

these three plates, is merely dne to a clerical error and is to be read Mmimna, 
which can be explained as a vrddU derivative of the name Musana. It should 
be remembered that in §arada the letters ‘pa and ma bear a close resemblance to one 
another and can easily be interchanged. I feel the more inclined to adopt this 
interpretation as the term Pausana is grammatically incorrect. If read Pamm, it 
would be a regular vfddlii derivative from Pusan, but even then it would be 
an uncommon expression by which to designate the Surya-varhsa.^ 

If my assumption regarding the identity of Musuna and Mrisana is correct, it 

follows that the latter’s name in the Vam^avali is 

Mrty unj ay a • varm an . 

entirely out of place. None of tlie other rulers men- 
tioned in that document as Meru-varman’s successors are proved by any epigraphical 
records to be historical. On the other hand, we have in the Proli-ra-gala rock in- 
scription (No. 11) the name of Mrtyuhjaya-varman, which is not found in the 
Varh^avali. The cognomen varman makes it probable that the bearer of that name 
was a scion of the house of Mus-una, who may have ruled some two centuries after 
Meru-varman. 

When from the 10th century inscriptions again become numerous, we find that 
„ , a great change has taken place. The copper-plate grants 

SakUa-varman. ° ° ^ c 

which now make their appearance are all dated from 
the town of Ohamba as the seat of government. The territory of their princely 
donors extended over the lower Eavi valley, and thus the original Brahmor princi- 
pality had developed into the Chamba State. The author of this important change, 
according to the Varhsavali, was Sahilla- varman whose name is associated with many 
a popular legend. The statement that Sahilla wms the founder of Chamba town 
there is no reason to doubt, as the charters of his son Yugakara and of his grandson 
Vidagdha (Nos. Hand 15) were issued from that place. We possess no record 
coatemporaneous with Sahilla himself, but in two copper- plates of the 11th century 
(Nos. 24 and 25) we find a passage devoted to his praise which, within its gaudy 
garb of eastern verbosity, contains some interesting facts of his reign. The circum- 
stance that Soma-varman and Asa-ta, the donors of those grants, who probably 
lived a century after Sahilla, looked back to him as their most distinguished ances- 
tor, supports the tradition that he was the real founder not only of the town but also 
of the present State of Chamba.^ 

The substance of the long passage referred to is that he was in alliance with 
the Eajas of Trigarta (Kahgra) and Kuluta (Kulu) and repulsed the combined 
attack of the Saumatikas and the Kira troops of the Eaja of Burgara (Dugar). The 
Saumatikas are undoubtedly the people of Sumarta (map Sambarta)^ a tract in the 
former Hill State of Basohli, or Balor, which is frequently mentioned in the 
Eajatarahgini under the name of Vallapura. Evidently at the time of our inscription 


^ In my preliminary article on inscriptions in Chamba State I read JPauma (from Fman). 

- Sahilla is not mentioned in the later copper-plate inscriptions except in one of Pratap Singh who calls himself 
Mmat'Salila-de?jasi/a nirmale hule tilaka^hlmiah, 

^ It is evidently the Samur Thnng {nc) of Yigne, Travels, Vol. L p. 176. 
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Sumarta was a principality which afterwards became absorbed into the Balor State,, 
or it may haye been the ancient name of that State itself. 

The Kiras, with whom the Sanmatikas had combined, are known from other 
sources as a tiibe^settled in the neighbourhood of Ka^mir. Sometimes they are identi- 
fled with the Kasmiiis. In the present case they seem to have acted as mercenaries 
in the seiyice of the chief of Um’gara, the modern Dugar, and were sent by him 
to the assistance of Sumarta against Chamba. The whole episode reminds us of 
what happened some eight centuries afterwards, when a Kaja of Jammu sent an 
army under the chief of Basohli to invade Chamba, which was rejiulsed with the 
help of the Sikhs. Anyhow, the contest referred to was evidently one of those 
petty wars which used to be the favomite occupation of the Hill Bajputs. Sahilla, 
while extending his dominions down the Bavi valley, was bonnd to come into colli- 
sion with the rulers of Vallapura or Sumata, as apparently their State was then 
called. The Sanmatikas would naturally apply for help to their neighbours the 
Haurgaras or Dogras, and the chief of Chamba secured the supj)OiT of the rulers of 
Kahgra and fCulu. W^ith the latter he was related by blood, but it may be rightly 
doubted whether Sahilla exercised any suzerainty over Kulu, as would appear from 
the inscription. If we are to believe his eulogist, the Chamba chief was victorious, 
which fact may have been largely due to his alliance with his more powerful 
neighbours of the Bias valley. 

In one of the two copper- plates (No. 2o) which contain the eulogy of Sahilla, 
mention is made of another victory, in this instance won over the Turuskas. This 
term, originally applied to the Turks, is indiscriminately used to designate any kind 
of foreign invaders. It is, therefore, impossible to decide who Sahilla’s opponents 
were. I feel inclined to assume that they were mercenaries employed by one of the 
neighbouring Hill chiefs. 

Sahilla’s pilgrimage to Kuruksetra on the occasion of an eclipse is quite in 
keeping with prevailing custom. It would seem that his pilgrimage and royal gift 
of “a multitude of elephants” to the Sun-god Bhaskara had the special object of 
obtaining a son and heir, and it is interesting to note that Sahilla’s austerities 
described in the Varh^avali had the same purpose in view. Here, however, a holy 
man of the name of Carpati figures as the agent of divine favour. He accompanied, 
so the chronicle says, the chief on his conquest of the lower Bavi valley and took a 
leading part in the founding of the new capital. As the group of temples near the 
Chamba palace contains a sanctuary dedicated to the memory of Carpat Nath, there 
is some reason to assume that Sahilla’s spiritual adviser is not merely a fictitious 
liersonage.^ 


' The Evas ate mentioned Rdjai, VIII, 2737 ; transl. Stein Vol. II p. 217, and Rrhat-samhila SIV 29. 
Apparently the name occurs in Iviragrama/’ the modern Baijnath in Kahgra. In the Yaihsavali (si. 48) mention is 
made o£ a Kira invasion in the reign of Laksmi-varman. The Kiras are also mentioned among other non-Aryan tribes 
in tho Khajuraho inscription of Yaso-varmau Candella Incl. Vol. I. p. 124) and also in the Bhera-ghat and 

Karanhol inscriptions. 

- Carpat JSTath is one of ihQ gurus of the sect of the Jogis. Cf. J. C. Oman, Mystics, Ascetics and Saints of 
India f (London, 1903) p. 186. 
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The chief temple of this group dedicated to Lalsmi-Narayana is ascribed to 
Sahilla. There is no reason to disbelieve tradition which is unanimous on this point, 
though there is no epigraphicai document to support it. 

The Vamsavali dwells at some length on the difficulties experienced in obtain- 
ing from the Vindhya Mountains a block of white marble for the image. Sahilla 
deputed nine of his sons’ for the purpose, but the stone they brought back was found 
to contain a frog, and though unsuitable for the jiroposed image of Laksmi-N arayana, 
it was considered good enough to be made into a linga. When the nine sons were sent 
out again they were still less successful, for they were killed in a fight with robbers 
(Skr. dasyu). Then Yugakara, apparently the only surviving son, went on the 
same errand, slew the enemies from Mukuta-kota as far as the snowy mountains (?) and 
returned with the precious block of white marble. The mention of Mukuta-kota is 
curious, as one of our inscriptions (No. 17) speaks of a locality Makuta— apparently 
the ancient name of Tur. This place lies on the road to the Baleni Pass, a much 
frequented route into Eangra. If we may identify Mukuta-kota with this Makuta, 
it would follow that Yugakara marched into Kangra, and it is questionable whether 
he went much farther to obtain his piece of marble. It is a curious coincidence 
that, according to a tradition existing in Kangra, the famous idol of Laksmi-Nm’ayana 
came originally from that place. 

The consecration of the idol of Laksmi-Narayaiia had a special significance 
in the historia sacra of Chamba, as it was raised to the rank of the chief 
deity and thus Yisnuism became virtually the State religion of Chamba. This did 
not prevent the dedication of shrines to Siva alongside the Visnu temple— nor 
•did it in any way affect the worship of Devis and Nagas in other parts of the 
State. 


Yugakara- (or Yagakara-) varman,^ the son and successor of Sahilla, is known 

to us from a copper-plate inscription (No. 14) issued in 
the tenth year of his reign. N 0 particulars are mentioned 
regarding him except that his mother’s name was Nenna-Devi. In the Vamsavali 
he is said to have assisted his father in reducing the Ksatriyas and founding the town 
of Chamba. The term ksafriya probably denotes here the petty Rajput chieftains, 
called Ranas, who held the lower Ravi valley previous to the consolidation of the 
State by Sahilla. Yugakara, as we saw, also succeeded in obtaining the block of 
marble for the Narayana image. About his own reign, however, nothing is recorded. 
Tradition ascribes to him the founding of the temple of Gauri- Sankara at Chamba. 
This well agrees with the site of that temple in the same group with that of Laksmi- 
Narayana founded by Sahilla, and also with the Sivaitic colouring of Yugakara’s 


copper-plate grant. It opens with a stanza in honom of Siva, the Soul of the Uni- 
verse. This is the more remarkable, as the grant was issued to Narasiriiha the 


' In Vigne’s account of the 'egend the ten sons of Sahilla have become sixteen. Cf. his Travels, Voi. I. p. 168. 

^ In his own chai ter (No. 14) he is called Yagahara-varman,*’ in that of his son (No. 15) “ Yugakara-varman,” 
and in the Vaihsavali “ 1 ugakara.^ I presume that the second one is the correct form. The meaning of the name 
would be “ dispenser of teams (soil, of cows).” The name does not occur anywhere else. Cf. Sujanakara Tiajat. 
VIII 312. 
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Man-liott mcarnation of Visnu.^ The temple of this deity Tvhich is still extant at 
Erahmor, and which the Vamsavali erroneously attributes to Meru-Tarinan, is 
stated in Yugakara s copper- plate to have been founded by Tribhuvana-rekha Devi, 
who may have been a queen either of Sahilla or of Yugakara himself. The 
latter seems the more probable assumption. 



Fig. 17. Temple of Narasimha at Brahmor (after the earthquake of 4th April 1905). 

Yugakara’s son and successor was Vidagdha, of whose reign we possess two 
Vidaf>dha epigraphical records. One is a copper-plate grant 

(No. 15) issued by Vidagdha himself in the forrrth year 
of his reign to a Braliman, Nandu by name, who came from Kuruksetra. As 
Vidagdha’s reign probably falls about the time of the invasions of Mahmud of 
^azni, we may assume that the grantee was a refugee. Possibly he had been the 
local purohita of the Eajas of Ohamba, who as we have seen were in the habit of 
performing pilgrimages to Kuruksetra. From the wording of the inscrii^tion, how- 
ever, it is not clear whether the donee himself or his grandfiithor had left *■' the 

^ As the word ISarasimJicn^ya has evidently been added, it is not impossible that the grant was originally made to 
another deity. Bat the name may have been simply modernized at the time when the character of the phite tvas 
no longer understood. 
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liermitage of holy Kuraksetra ” for Chamba. His descendants enjoy the grant up 
to the present day. 

The inscription, apart from the usual laudatory epithets, does not contain any 
facts regarding the royal donor, except that he was the son of Yugakara and 
Queen Bhogamati. Vidagdha evidently shared the Sivaitic propensities of his 
father; for he is called here '‘the supreme worship)per of Mahesvara.” 

The other document (No. 17) of Vidagdha’s reign, dated in his first year, is an 
inscription of a feudatory chief, Thakkika by name, who was settled at Tur in the 
Basu pargand and owed allegiance to the Chamba Baja. It is of interest as show- 
ing that at this period the Eavi valley was still partly occupied by Ranas. Evi- 
dently SahiUa’s conquest of the lower valley did not result in their extinction. 
Erom being independent chieftains they simply became his vassals. In this and other 
inscriptions the vassalage of the Eanas is evident from the circumstance of their 
dating their inscriptions in the regnal year of their liege-lord. 

Another inscription from Tur (No. 18) mentions the name of Dodaka as that of 

Vidagdha’s successor. He is undoubtedly identical with 

Dodaka. ° 

the Dogdha of the Varhsavali (si. 82), though in that 
document the Eaja of this name figures as the father and predecessor of Vidagdha. 
After Vidagdha we find the names Vicitra-varman and Ehairya-varman, which do 
not occur in any inscription. On the other hand, we possess three fountain in- 
scriptions (Nos. 20-22) dated in the reign of a Trailokya-deva who must have lived 
in the second quarter of the 11th century. In one inscription — that of Naghai (No. 
22) — he assumes the royal titles usually borne by independent rulers. I have shown 
above that there is much reason to assume that this Trailokya was a ruler of the 
neighbouring Hill State of Balor (Skr. Vallapura). He preceded Kala3a-(pala), vfho 
is mentioned in the Eaja-tarahgini (VII, 220) as an antagonist of Ananta of Kahnir. 

Erom the middle of the 11th century Chamba history becomes more coherent 

and detailed, as now the local records are supplemented 
by numerous references in Kalhana’s Chronicle. The 
first mention of Chamba in the Rajataranginl is to the effect that Ananta-deva of 
Hasmir uprooted Sala the ruler of Campa and placed another prince on the throne. 
The fact that Ananta vanquished Sala is also mentioned in the Vikramahkadeva- 
carita of Bilhana, who wns a contemporary of Ananta-deva.^ The name of Sala is 
not found in the Varhsavali, owing perhaps to the shortness of his reign or to its igno- 
minious end. Butin the three copper-plate inscriptions of the 11th century, edited 
in the present Volume, we meet with the name of Salavahana who, as first pointed 
out by Professor Kielhorn, must be identical with the Sala of the Kajatarafigini.^ 

Those three grants were issued by his sons and immediate successors, Soma- 


varman and Asata. The former, whose name is like- 
wise omitted in the Vam4avala, must have been the 


prince raised to the throne by Ananta-deva of Ha^mir. The exact time of this event 


> Majat. ; VII, 218, transL Stein, Vol. I, p. 286. Vihram. (ed. Buhler) XVIII, 38. 

-■ J7id. -Aoit. ik VII (1888) pp, S f. Sdlct is an abbreviation (Biiimavat) of Sdlctvakanct. Cunningbam bas confused 
Sahilla with Salavabaua. He first identified tire former with the Sala of the Kajataraiigini {A, S. S. XIV, 116), and 
also with the Salavahana of the copper-plates {A. S. S. XXI., 133), and again in his Ancient Geogra^jly (p. 141) he 
makes Sala the founder of the town of Chamba, i.e. Sahilla. His reference to Ferlshta must be due to an oversight. 
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■cannot be fixed, but we have pointed out that most probably it took place between 
the years A.D. 1050 and 1060.^ No events are known of Soma-varman’s reign. 
He was succeeded by his brother Asata presumably between A.I>. 1070 and 
1080. 

It stands to reason that Ananta’s expedition against Chamba and Balor had for 
- its object to assert the old claims of Kasmir suzerainty 

over the principalities of the Ilavi valley. In this he 
seems to have succeeded, for we meet with the names of Asata of Chamba and the 
Eaja of Balor among those of the eight Hill Chiefs who visited Srinagar in the 
winter of 1087-88, in the reign of Kalasa, Ananta’s son and successor.^ The other 
six princes were Ivirti of Babbapura (Dimgara), Samgrama-pala of Eajapuri 
(Bajauri), IJtkarsa of Lohara (Loharin), Sangata (?) of Urasa (Hazara), Gambhi- 
ra-siha of Kanda and Uttama-raja of Kasthavata (Kastavar). 

Kalasa had previously married Asata’s sister Bappika,* and their son, the ill-fated 
Harsa, became king in 1089, shortly after his father had died at Martanda. The 
following table shows the relationship between the ruling houses of Kasmir and 
Chamba : — 


Salavahana oo Eardha 
of Campa 

■ r-' 

Soma-varmaii Asata 

. 1 

J asata 

aec. A.i). 1105. 


Ananta-deva oo Suiyamati of Trigartafl OSl 
reigns A.D. 10*28-63 ; t 1081. 

1 ^ 

Eappika oo Kalasa A.D. 1063-1 OS 9. 

Harsa^ born A.D. 1058 ; t 1101. 

1 . 

Bhoja 

1 

Bbiksaoara^ born A.D. 1099 ; f 1130. 


Although the facts related by Kalhana seem to point to the dependence of Chamba 
■on Kasmir, it is curious that in their contemporaneous records none of the 
Chamba Eajas acknowledge in any way Kasmir suzerainty. On the contrary, they 
assume throughout the full titles of independent kings. Kalhana also, wherever he 
mentions the Chamba rulers, never uses the term sdmanta “ vassal,” but always 
applies to them some expression meaning “ king ” {bhdpdla, nrpati). It seems 
that the dependence of Chamba and the other Hill States of the Ravi and Cinab 
valleys chiefly consisted in the obligation of military assistance. The relationship 
was perhaps the same as that existing at a later time between the Rajas of Jammu 
and their vassals. “The feudatory chiefs,” says Drew,^ “ those for instance of 
Akhnur, Dolpatpur, Kiramchi, etc , governed their own subjects, but to the ruler of 
Jummoo they paid tribute and did military service.” 

The second of the three copper-plate grants (No. 26) mentioned above was 
granted by Soma-varman, but issued in the first year of Asata, It contains the 
signature of both. An addition to it is dated in the eleventh year of Asata’s reign. 

^ Cunningham, Ancient Geogra^pliy,^. 141, places the invasion of Campa by Ananta between A.D. 102S and 
1031, wliich is decidedly too early. Ananta’s succession took place in A.D. 1028, but he was then a minor, as is dis- 
tinctly stated by Kalhana. Edjat, VII, 134*135, transl. Stein, Vol. I. p. 278. 

- VII, 588 ; transl. Stein, Vol. I, P. 315. 

3 lidjat. Vil, 319 ; transl. Steio, Vol. I. p. 294. Cunningham, A. S. R. Vol. XIV. p. 115, places this event in 
-A.D. 1C60. But this is too late, as Harsa was born in A.D. 1058. Cf. Rdjat. VII, 1717 ; transl. Stein, Vol. I, p. 400, 

* Jummoo, p. 9. 
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It records the donation of lands in various villages round the capital to two temples 
of Visnu and one of §iva. One of the Yisnu temj)les is undoubtedly tliat hnown by 
the name of Hari Bai which stands between the Post Office and the Telegraph 
Office, at the side of the Caugan Gate. The Siva tem}5le referred to in the inscrip- 
tion appears to be no longer extant. It is stated to have been founded by Eardha' 
devi, the queen of Salavahana (here called Salakara-varman) apparently for the sake 
of the future bliss of her husband. This queen was the mother of Soma-varman and 
Asata the donors of the grant. Among the lands joresented to the temples there 
were some in the Panthila mandala (now the Panjila pargand) which at the time 
were enjoyed by the queen-mother, from which it follows that she had not become 
satz on the death of her husband. 

I may mention here a hypothesis advanced by Mr. V. A. Smith,^ according to 
which a rare silver coin of a debased bull-and-horseman type might be ascribed to 
Asata the chief of Campa. It should, how'ever, be remarked that there is no evi- 
dence of Campa having ever possessed her own coinage except the copper calcU, 
of which I have seen no specimens of an earlier date than the reign of Raja Carhat 
Sirigh (A.D. 1808-44). 

The third and last copper-plate of the 11th century was issued by Asata in the 

fifth year from his succession. Neither this nor the 
previous plate contains any particulars about his reign. 
According to the Vamsdvali he was succeeded by his son Jasata. The year of his ac- 
cession is proved by the Luj andLoh-Tikri inscriptions (Nos. 28 and 29) to be A.D. 
1105. These two inscriptions also establish the fact that both Curah and Pafigi then 
belonged to the territories ruled by the Chamba Raja. M^o have seen above that in 
the second quarter of the 11th century Curah formed part of the Y'allapura State, 
but it appears that in the first year of Soma-varman’s reign it had come under the 
rule of Chamba. It seems probable that Salavahana added it to his dominions. 

Before his accession Jasata took an active part in the civil war which, owing 
to Harsa’s misrule, had broken out in Ka^mir. It will be remembered that Jasata 
was Harsa’s first cousin ; it was, therefore, natural that he should side with his 
kinsman against the Lohara brothers, IJccala and Sussala. His support, however, 
did not save Harsa from ruin. Jasata seems to have been with the army of Harsa’s 
general, Candraraja, which was defeated by Sussala in A.D. 1101 near Vijbror {milgo 
Bij-bihara). At least, Kalhana mentions him among the four prinees who, with the 
remnant of that army, had taken refuge in the temple-yard of Vijayesvara and 
surrendered to Sussala. “ He (Sussala),” the chronicle says,^ “ opened the door and 
stepped out quite alone, carrying his sword and using harsh insulting words, into 
the midst of those assembled in the court-yard of the temple of Vijayesvara, where 
there were king Jasata, the son of king Harsa’s maternal uncle, and three other 


^ V. A. Smith, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Mnseuni, Calcutta (Oxford 190()), pp. 244 f. and p. 249 ; 
plate XXV J, 6. But cf, appendix IV. 

- Rdjat. VII, 1512 ; transl. Stein, Vol. I, p. *385. At the time of this event Jasata was not yet king [oir'pati)^ 
but only heir-apparent, yitvardja, Kalhana rightly calls him '‘the son of King Harsa’s maternal uncle.” 

Umadhara whom Kalhana mentions as the principal of the other three RajSs who surrendered to Sussala^, was per- 
haps a chief of Babhapura. In the sequel we shall meet twice with a Eaja of Babbapura of the name of Vairadhara 
anung the suppoiters of Karsa’s grandson, Bhiksacara. 
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chiefs, Uniadliara, etc., and where the multitude of Eajaputras, horsemen, Tantrins 
and feudatories belonging to the eighteen divi.sions of the army could not lie 
counted. He mercifully promised safety to those who prosti'ated themselves, and left 
after taking the image of Siva Vijayesvara there as witness. He then ascended again 
to the terrace, had them all disarmed and led up liy his servants, with their arms 
hound by ropes. The place where Sussala held his assembly, beina covered with 
heaps of gold “and silver sword-hilts and decked with arms, appeared as if decorated 
with strewn flowers. He handed them over to the Damaras to guard as one hands 
cattle to herdsmen, and stopped there for three days.” This event sealed Harsa’s 
fate and was immediately followed by the murder of himself and his son Tlhoja. 

IJccala now became king of Kasmir. Hhoja’s infant son, born in Bhadon 

1099, who had received the inauspicious name of Bhiksu 

Uccaia 01 Kasmir. ^ ^ ^ ' 

or Bhiksacara (beggar), was allowed to live, though, 
as Kalhana^ remarks, “ he should have been treated as an enemy, as he continued 
the enemy’s stock.” A few years afterwards when Hccala, threatened by various 
pretenders, wished to destroy the boy, he was saved by his relative the princess 
Asamati and taken to the court of king Hara-varman of Malava, where he was 
trained in arms and taught the sciences. IJccala at once took steps to jirevent 
his return to Kasmir, by concluding treaties with the princess, whose lands lay on 
the route. But this precaution proved futile. In the year 1111 after a troublous 
reign of ten years Uccaia was murdered. Ealhapa extols on this occasion the 
valiant conduct of a Rajput from Chamba, named Soma-pala, who wms slain in the 
attempt to defend his royal master against the conspirators, Possibly this Soma-pala 
belonged to one of the baronial houses wLo held parts of the Ravi and Ciuab valleys 
as feudatories of the Chamba Baja.^ 

After a short interregnum the royal power w'as usurped by II coala’s brother 
„ , , , Sussala who succeeded in holding his owm against the 

Sussala of Kasmir. • i n x t 

powerful Garga-canclra, Sahasra-mangaia and otliermal- 
contents. But ere long a more dangerous opponent arose in the person of Harsa’s 
grandson Bhiksacara. Though yet a boy, Bhiksacai’a, provided with money by 
the king of Malava and accompanied by Asamati, had started on the perilous 
undertaking of recovering his ancestral throne. At Kuruksetra he happened to fall 
in with five Hill Chiefs who, after having made a compact for the journey, were 
performing the pilgrimage to that holy place. Three of them were ruling chiefs, 
namely Jasata of Campa, Vajradhara of Babbapura and Sahaja-pala of Vartula. 
The two others — Balha of Trigarta and Ananda-raja of Vallapura — ivere Yuvamjas 
{i.e. heirs-apparent and co-regents). Tn view of subsequent events, we may assume 
that Bhiksacara’s meeting with the Hill Chiefs took place either in A.D. 1113 
or 1115. It has been remarked above that pilgrimages to Kuruksetra were and 
still are performed on the occasion of solar eclipses. In 1113 there occurred 
a solar ecli 2 ')se on the 19th March and in 1115 on the 23rd July. 

1 VIII, 16-18 ; ti'ansl. Stein, Yol. ir, pp. 2 f. For the date of Bhiksacara’s birth cf. Rajai. VIIT, 
1775 ; transl. Stein, Vol. II, p. 138. 

2 SS/at. VIII, 323; transl. Stein, Vol. II, p. 27. The Bijanakas of the Chamba inscriptions almost iuvari- 
ably bear names ending in 
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It may be assumocl that tbe Cbamba P^aja welcomed the oxiportunity thus 
offered to avenge himself for the disgrace of Vijabror. He received his youthful 
kinsman with the distinction due to his royal blood, and the other Hill Chiefs 
treated him with like honour. Thus he xoroceeded to Yallapura, where Eaja Padmaka, 
at the instance of Jasata and of the Yuvardja/ gave him his daughter in marriage. 
A Thakur of that country, Gayapala by name, collected troops, in order to restore 
Bhiksacara to the rank enjoyed by his grandfather, but, before he could give effect 
to his design, he was murdered by his own relatives.^ Daryaka, the principal of 
the pretender’s supporters, fell in an expedition sent out by Padmaka against the 
murderers. After the faithful Asamati had died and the funds provided by the 
king of Malava had become exhausted, Bhiksacara received less attention from 
his father-in-law, the Baja of Vallapura, 

He, therefore, left Vallapura for Chamba and tarried with Jasata for four or 
five years. But here also the interest in the royal refugee seems to have declined 
considerably; for Kalhana assures us that during his stay in Jasata’s house “he 
secured with difdculty mere food and clothing.”^ His next place of retreat was 
the castle of a Thakur Dehga-pala which stood on the banks of the Candrabhaga, 
probably somewhere between Doda and Eihasi.* This Benga-pala seems to have 
been an independent baron, such as existed in some parts of the Upper Candrabhaga 
valley until recent times, He received Bhiksacara with distinction and gave 
him his daughter Bap pika in marriage. “ While the prince, ” the chronicler says, 
“ stopped there for some time in comfort and without fear, he left behind misery 
and boyhood. ” Prom these words we may assume that the events liere related 
took place about 1117 when Bhiksacara had reached the age of eighteen years. ^ 
In the following year a conflict in Bajapuii, on the road to Kalmir, afforded him 
an opportunity to take another step towards the attainment of his aims. Sarhgra- 
ma-pala, whom we have met with among the princes who visited Srinagar in the 
winter of 1087-88, had died, leaving three sons Pratapa-pala, Soma-pala and Naga- 
pala. The eldest, Pratapa-pala, was imprisoned and subsequently put to death by 
order of Soma-pala, who ascended the throne. 

Nagapala, after killing Pratapa-pala’s murderer, took refuge with Sussala. 
Threatened with war by the king of Ka^mir, Somapala applied for help to Bhiksa- 
cara, who axoparently at that time had returned to his first father-in-law, Padmaka. 
At least Kalhana states that Soma-pala called him from Vallapura. As the pre- 
tender, on his gradual advance towards Ka^mir, had now approached the very gates 
of that country, Sussala realised that the moment had come for vigorous action to 
check his further progress. 


^ JRaJat. YIII, 537 ff. ; transl. Sfcein Yol. 'll, pp. 44 f. Dr. Stein presumes that Balha of Trigarta is meant,. 
It seems, however, more natural that it was the yiivaraja of Yallapura who induced his father, Padmaka, to conclude 
•a mati'imotnal alliance with the pretender, 

- The name of this Gayapala is perhaps preseived in one of our Chamlia inscriptions (No. 34). 

^ It is curious that in the Chamba dialect the word hhiclm denotes a “ mischievous, troublesome person,” but it is 
probably derived from the generic Sanskrit name hJiihm. 

^ C£. Bdjat. YIII, 1729 ; transl. Stein, Vok II, p, 135. 

^ Por the events here summarised see Bajat, VIII, 538-542 and 547-555 ; transl. Stein, Yol. II, pp. 44 f. 
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la th.e autumn of 1118 he marched against Eajapuri, put Soma-pala to flight, 

Sussaia’s expedition. Installed Naga-pala in his stead and stayed there for 

seven months “causing terror to his various enemies. ” 
Who those enemies were is not definitely stated. Only one of them is mentioned 
by name, viz. Vajradhara of Babbapura, whom we have found among the jDrinces- 
who met Bhiksacara at Kuruksetra and espoused his cause. Babbapura, as I have 
shown elsewhere,^ was situated on the left bank of the Tavvi, 17 miles due east of 
Jammu, and must have been the ancient capital of Durgara. 

It is evident tnat Sussaia’s expedition was necessitated by the movements 
of the pretender, whom we have seen coming to the Eavi valley about 1114, ad- 
vancing to the banks of the Candrabhaga about 1117, and finally settling at 
Eajauri. Sussaia’s object must, therefore, have been to discomfit the coalition of 
princes who had taken up Bhiksacara’s cause, and among whom those of Campa 
and Vallapura were foremost. The king of Kasmir made Eajapuri the base of 
his operations and sent marauding parties down the valleys of the Candrabhaga 
and other rivers. It seems that Sussaia’s troops penetrated even as far as the upper 
Eavi. This I infer from Kalhana’s statement that “ the pious king (Sussala) pre- 
seiwed in the enemy’s land Brahmapuri and its temples. ” The word hrahmapurl 
occurs elsewhere in the Eajatarangini as a generic name of uncertain meaning, 
but here, used in the singular, it can only be a proper name. I presume that Brahma- 
pura the ancient capital of Chamba is meant. As to the significance of Sussaia’s 
campaign for Chamba history no information is forthcoming.^ 

It is to be regretted that Kalhana is not more explicit in his account of Sussaia’s 
expedition against the chiefs of the Candrabhaga valley. His vagueness is per- 
haps intentional and due to the circumstance that, notwithstanding the submission 
of Vajradhara and other princes, the undertaking evidently ended in failure. It 
should be remembered that Kalhana composed his chronicle under Sussaia’s son 
and successor, Jaya-siriiha. Even the king’s primary aim was not attained, for 
Naga-pala had to abandon his capital, and followed his patron to Kasmir in the 
spring of 1119. Sussaia’s ill-success is still more obvious from the fact that in the 
following year a rising of the Damaras or feudal land-holders afforded Bhiksacara a 
welcome opportunity to enter Kasmir and ascend the throne of his grandfather. 
But not for long did he enjoy the sweets of royalty. The energy which had marked 
his career in adversity left him as soon as fortune smiled on him, and the hereditary 
vices of Ananta’s race soon became manifest in the young king. Only six months 
after his accession he had to flee the country, and Sussala re-assumed the royal 
dignity. Bhiksacara established himself at Pusiana (Skr. Pusyananada) on the Pir 
Pantsal road, from where he made inroads into Kasmir territory. 


1 Cf. J. S. A. 8. for 1907, pp. 403 ff. 

- On Sussaia’s campaign cf. Bdjat, VIII, 62I-t>3o ; traiisl. Stein, Yol. If, pp. 50 f. Dr. Stein in a letter dated 
9th August 1905 calls my interpretation of YIII, 628 “ very aeceptahle and convincing.” “Kalhana’s ex- 

pression in YIII, 628,” he remarks, “ might have been clearer than it is, considering that a specific locality is meant 
by Brahmapuri, but then we know that Book YIII was never properly revised by its author and perhaps he was not 
himself quite clear as to what sort of a place Brahmapuri was. His geographical horizon was limited.’* As a generio 
name brahmapuri occnrs. Bajat, YIII, 2421, 2423. 
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TJdaya-varmin. 


Death of Sussala. 


It does not appear that Jasata of Campa played any part in the later adven- 

tures of Uhiksacara. The year of his death is unknown. 
According to the Vamilavali (si. 81) he died without 
an heir and was succeeded by his brother piiala-varman. Neither this ruler nor 
his three successors, Ajita, Paityari and Prthvi-varman, have left any record of 
their reigns. If the names of these four princes are historical, their reigns must 
have been very short. In 1117 Jasata seems still to have been alive, and in 
112:2 we meet in the Rajatarabgini with a Raja of Campa of the name of Udaya- 
varman. According to the Vaih^avali he was the son of Prthvi-varman. Udaya 
figures ao^ain in Kalhana’s account of the civil war in Ka^mir. We find him and 
Jajjala^ of Vallapura among the noblemen wlio valiantly assisted Sussala in 
defending Srinagara against Bhiksacara. With their help Sussala not only repulsed 
the enemy, but inflicted a severe defeat on the Pamara allies of Bhiksacara at the 
Gopadri hill (Takht-i-Sulaiman) . How it happened that both Campa and Valla- 
pura had abandoned the cause of the pretender and joined his adversary, is not 
apj)arent from the chronicler’s narrative. 

The close alliance between the king of Kasinir and the chiefs of the Bavi valley 

is also evident from the fact that Sussala had married 
two princesses from Campa — Pevalekha, praised for her 
beauty, and her sister Taralalekha — and one princess from Vallapura, Jajjala by 
name. After Sussala’s murder in 1128 these three ladies together with Bajalaksmi, 
the daughter of Garga-candra, became sati. Kalhana^ relates how “ the people, 
benumbed by the fear of a hostile attack and by the sudden hard frost, were not able 
to conduct Sussala’s four queens to the distant burning ground. They therefore 
burned their bodies in haste near [the Vihara of] Skandabhavana which was not far 
from the palace.” 

The death of his enemy did not in any way further Bhiksacara’ s cause. In 
Sussala’s son and successor Jaya-simha (A.P. 1128-1154-5) he found a no Jess for- 
midable adversary. Pefeated at Pamodara, he had to leave the country. Soma-jiala 
of Bajapuri concluded a treaty with the new ruler of Kasmir and refused the 
pretender a further refuge in his territory. This faithless conduct induces the 
chronicler® to utter the following invective, which no doubt is the echo of a popular 
adage ; “ Even the gods have no pity in Trigarta, no morals in Campa, no generosity 
in the Wadra-land, and no good-will in Darvabhisara.” 

The only chief who to the very last seems to have upheld Bhiksacara’s cause 

was his father-in-law, the Thakkura Penga-pala. His 

Death of Bhiksacaia. . * t i 

support, however, did. not save him irom ruin and in the 
summer of 1130 the ill-fated grandson of Harsa was treacherously slain, by Jaya- 


^ Bdjat, VIII, 1083, Or. Stem in his translation renders the dvandva compound Udaijahrahmajajjalau as 
“ XJdaja and Brahmajajjala. ” I feel more inclined to take the names to be Udaya-brahman (for Udaya- var man) 
and Jajjala. In the Chamba copper-plates of the Muhammadan period is very often substituted for 
•varw-an. The feminine form of the name Jajjala on oL occurs Rdjat, VIII, 1444. See beneath p. 108. It is borne 
by a Vallapura princess. In his above-quoted letter Dr. Stein says: “If there is an Udaya-[varman] in the 
Ohamba records, the division of Udayahrahma-Jaijalaa is, of course, to be accepted as the only possible one." 

- Itajat. VIII, 1440-1444 ; transl. Stein, Vol. II, p. 113. The name Skandahhavana is preserved in Khand-bavan. 

^ VIII, 1531 ; transL Stein, Vol. II, p. 120. Dr. Stein remarks: “This verse probably produces a 

pioverbial saying of Kalhana's time. Bajapuri is clearly included in the judgment passed on Daivabhisara." 
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Lalita-rarman. 


Yijaya-varman. 


■simlia’s soldiers and Ms own Elliasa allies, in a fort at the foot of the mountain pass 
•of Banasala (modern Banihal).^ With his death the war of succession came to an 
end. The jirolonged struggle had completely broken the political 2 )ower of KaMiir, 
and the weak rulers who followed Jayasimha had to use all their efforts to hold their 
•own, instead of asserting any claims of suzerainty over the neighbouring Hill States. 
Thus the connection between Kahnir and Chamba ceased. None of the later Kasmir 
chronicles ever mentions the Hill State on the Upper Eavi. 

For the further history of Chamba we are therefore limited to local records. 

The last mentioned Chamba Eaja, Udaya-yarman, as 
stated in the Varhsavali (si. 85) was succeeded by his 
son Lalita-varman. It ajiiiears from the Sallii inscription (No. 33) that his acces- 
sion took jilace in 13.43 or 1144 and that he still reigned in 1170. The Eanas of 
Curah and Pahgi recognised him as their overlord and in the Devi-ri-kothi prakisti 
(No. 32) which was composed by the Rajagurii Kamala-lanchana in the 17th year of 
Lalita’s reign, we find a stanza in which his virtues are eulogized. 

Lalita-varman’s successor was his son Vijaya-varman. The Varhsavali (si. 

86-88) relates of him that he subdued the Kasmiras, 
Kiras and Mudgalas {i.e. Mu gh als). but, considering 
that the Kasmir chronicles do not even mention his name, the historical acctuacy 
of Vijaya’s alleged victories is open to doubt. Can it be that the Vaiii^avali has 
retained a vague remembrance of Udaya’s exj)loits in Kasmir and transferred 
them to his grandson, whose name is so suggestive of war and victory ? It further 
states that he granted lands to Brahmans, but uj) to the 2 )resent no copjier-plate 
issued by him has been recovered. The fragmentary Mul-Kihar inscription (No. 
34) seems to have been composed in his reign, and the Eana to whom it is due 
was probably one of his feudatories. 

The record of Vijaya-varman’s reputed conquests is difficult to reconcile with 

the circumstance, that apiparently towards the end of 
Struggle £oi Cuiah. I2th ceutury the Eajas of Balor regained possession 

of Curah. In that province two inscriptions (Nos. 31 and 35) have come to light, 
which are dated in the reigns of two rulers of the name of Eana-pala and Ajaya- 
pala. It is highly probable that both were Eajas of Balor, as their names can be 
traced in the Vaiiiiavalx of that State. These stones seem still to bear testimony 
to a struggle for the possession of Curah, which raged between the two rival powers 
of the Eavi valley in the 11th and 12th centuries. In the first half of the 11th 
century Trailokya-deva ruled Curah. Then the Chamba Eajas from Soma-varman 
till Lalita-varman held it. Subsequently we meet again with the names of two 
Balauria Eajas, but the province finally remained in the possession of Chamba. 

It would seem, therefore, that Amrt Pal of Basohii only revived ancient 
claims, when, supported by Kanjit Lev of Jammu, he invaded Curah in xk.D. 1774. 
But the renewed contest ended in the sack of Basohli by Raja Baj Siiigh, and 
shortly afterwards the ancient Balor principality became absorbed in the Jammu- 
Kasmir State. 


' Bajat. Vril, 1740-1777 : transl. Steia, Vol. II, pp. 136 fF. 
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B. — The Bands of Qhcmibd. 

Tlie Ranas play such a prominent part in the Chamba inscriptions that they 

deserve special treatment. In our epigraphs they are 
The usually indicated by the name rajanaha. This word is 

not found in the classical literature of India and seems, therefore, to be a Sanskrit- 
ized rather than a real Sanskrit word. Dr. Grierson^ has suggested a connection 
between this word and the Prakrit title rdjaha (i.e. rdj anna = Sh\ rdjanya) which 
occurs on coins. To me it seems more probable that the word o'd,nd is derived 
directly from rdjan. Perhaps it is the oblique case of this word transferred to the 
nominative.^ In any ease, there can be little doubt that the word corresponds with 
the modern rand, used either as the title of a petty chief or as a caste-name. In 
the former meaning it is synonymous with Sanskrit sdmanta and thahhura. In one 
of our inscriptions (No. 32) we find the terms rajanaha and sdmanta applied to the 
same person. The word thahhura occurs in the form thahura in the Markula image 
inscription (No. 48). It is not found elsewhere in the Chamba epigraphs, but in 
the Eajatarabgini it is used in exactly the same sense as o'djdnaha, to denote a 
feudatory chieftain. I may add that now-a-days the titles rand and thdhur are 
employed promiscuously. A special meaning is attributed to the word rana {rand ?) 
in Kangra, namely that of “ queen bee." The equivalent expression in Chamba is 
gane-rd rdjd, in which we seem to have Sanskrit gana “a swarm.” 

Hitherto the rdjdnahas of the Pan jab Hills have been exclusively known from 

The Eanas of Baijnath Ilajatarangini and from the Baijnath p^asastis. 

The latter acquaint us with a baronial house which 
ruled for eight generations, at Kiragrama, the modern Baijnath, in Kangra and 
owed allegiance to the Rajas of Trigarta. Their importance may be estimated from 
the fact that the mother of Laksmana-candra, the Rana of the time, was a daughter 
of Hrdaya-candra of Trigarta. The inscription, however, does not say whether her 
mother was a Rani. It is certainly opposed to prevailing usage that the head of the 
illustrious house of Trigarta should give a daughter in marriage to one of his vassals. 
How punctilious the Katooes were in matrimonial matters, even in the expiring 
days of their rule, is shovn by the example of Anirudh Cand, the last ruling chief 
of Kangra, who abandoned his State and everything rather than acquiesce in a 
matrimonial alliance which he considered below the dignity of his house.® 

“ Even now,” says the Baijnath eulogy,^ “ exist such wonderful men, filled with 
devotion to Isvara like that store of marvellous virtue, the Rajanaka named Laks- 
mana-candra, who, after performing a pilgrimage to Kedara, that cleanses from old 
sin, made even this vow : ‘ Henceforth shall all wives of others be sisters for me.*^ 
What wonder is it that in battle he was secure from assaults by warriors of irresist- 
ible bravery, since he, a Cupid at the head of the bowmen, was not to be subdued 

‘ J. B. A. S. for 1907, p. 409. Cf. my note J. B. A. S. for 1908, pp. 536 ff. 

2 Professor C. C. TJlilenbeck is of opinion that rajanalca is derived from the accusative of raj an, in tlie same way 
as hhaUdraha from tlie accusative hliartdram (Prkt. hliaUavam). Other instances are danta from da{n)t and fddet 
from j>dd, 

^ Kangra GazeUeer^ 1904 (Lahore, 1907), p. 38. 

^ Ind. Vol. I, pp. 110 f. 
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even by that [ deity ]. At present rulers, vliose commands are disregarded by tbeir 
opponents — because they deem them to be of small provr ess— think the sovereignty 
over a town to yield its legitimate result only by the rape of the wives of the in- 
habitants. Eresh youth, beautiful shape, liberality, sovereignty over a town, many 
flatterers [ all these are his ] ; if nevertheless his heart avoids the wives of others, 
what austerity is dif&cult to perform after that r ” 

Biihler rightly remarks that “the picture of the morals of the time, which 
The Eanas in Chamba icsciip- these verses unfold, is Certainly not a flattering one.” 

The inscriptions of Chamba show us the ancient E,anas 
from a more favourable side. No doubt, like the knights of mediaeval Europe, they 
regarded love and war as the great aims of life. But their love was often the 
devotion of the husband, and their warlike spirit was not rarely displayed in loyal 



service to their lie2:e- 
lord. Among those 

endless accounts of 
treachery and baseness 
in which Kalhana’s 
chronicle abounds, it is 
I’efi'eshing to read of 
that Eajput from 

Camiia, Soma-pala, 
who, as his lord, king 
Uccala, was attacked by 
murderers did not fall 
into disgrace, when 

after slaying his asstiil- 
ants he succumbed to 
their strokes.”^ Of the 
conjugal devotion of 
these warlike barons \\ e 
have ample proof in 
those quaint fountain - 
slabs which they set up 
for the sake of the 
future bliss of their de- 
ceased wives. And 
even more clearly do we 
find it expressed in the 
solemn Sanskrit of 
those eulogies where, 
hidden under the 
weight of rhetorical 


Fig. i8. Site of Eana’s castle at Devi Kotbl. 


I RSjat. VIII 323 ; transl. Stein, Yol. II, p. 37. 
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ornament, -we still feel the pulsation of true love. Would it he just to cast upon 
the hero of the Sarahan eulogy the reproach that his love for the beauteous- 
Soniaprabha was inspired mei’ely hy her fair form, which is sung in such flowery 
measures in that love -song carved in stone ? Did he not prove his sincerity when, 
“to establish a firm friendship between her and the Mountain-born goddess” he 
built a temple to the moon-crowned Siva ? 

In the half-obliterated lines of the Mul-lvihar stone we still read of the tears 
shed by the chieftain of that place and his children, when “ hostile Date separated 
her — his most beloved, seated on his lap, the delight of his eyes, praised by all man- 
kind — from her husband, even, as the passing of the parvan separates the Moon-sickle 
from the hot-rayed Sun.” 

The no less sadly damaged eulogy of Devi Kothi speaks of yet another love : a 
noble lady, who, at her husband’s death ready to follow him on the pyre, was kept 
back by lier two sons, and who “ henceforth, whilst by rigid vows of constant fasts 
she reduced her body to meagreness, brought up her sons and increased her charity, 
her compassion for the poor and her devotion to Krsna. And conceiving at every 
step the world of the living to be unstable like the crescent refl,eoted in a garland of 
waves, restless and trembling with the fleeting breeze, she caused a cistern to be 
made for the sake of the bliss of her lord.” I know of no Indian inscriptions in 
which true human sentiment finds so eloquent an expression as in these two — alas ! 
irreparably mutilated fountain-slabs. Nor would it be easy to point to another 
group of epigraphical records in which the feminine element is so prominent as in 
those of Ohamba. 

The inscriptions of Chamba State throw much light on the position formerly 
held by the barons of the Hills. They show that in the Highlands of the Panjab 
Eanas once existed in considerable number. The ruins of their strongholds are 
pointed out up to the present day ; and still clearer evidence of their former import- 
ance is afforded by those huge carved slabs, frequently inscribed, which they erected 
over cisterns constructed for the heavenly bliss of deceased relatives. Such inscrip- 
tions usually contain the name and sometimes the pedigree of the local Eaiia to 
whose piety they are due. 


Numerous are the traditions still current in Chamba regarding those Eanas, of 

Traditi0Bsandleg,nd«. of independence 

and their mutual feuds. It is said that, when Sahilla 
swept down the Eavi valley, he found a Eana of the name of Ealha settled on the 
i,op of Eaunu Hill overlooking the site which he had selected for his new capital. 
The Eana, when called into the presence of the Eaja, humbly tendered his submis- 
sion ; but as soon as he had returned to his castle, he assumed an attitude of defi- 
ance. It was then found out that it was the influence of the soil which, caused him 
thus to change his mood. Dor wlien at the next darbdr a lump of earth from his 
own ground was concealed unuer tne carpet on which the Eana was seated, his 
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-speecli became as haughty and insolent as if he ivere urithin the walls of his own 
castle. 

Another legend is associated with the neischbourins? hamlets of Bahnota and 
Siva in Loh-Tikri, where two of our fountain inscriptions came to light. Each of 
those places, so tradition says, was once the seat of a Eana. The more powerful of 
the two used to vex his weaker neighbour, until the latter, weary of continuous 
humiliation, called in a third Ptana who promised to come to his assistance in the 
hour of danger, as soon as he should sound his horn. It was not long until the 
call for help was made, but when the third Eana hastened to the rescue of his oj>- 
pressed friend, he found that the latter had sounded the horn without any need, 
merely to test the trustworthiness of his new ally. It is hardly necessary to add 
that, when again the signal was given — this time not without cause — the suspicious 
w^eakling waited in vain for the protection of his patron and had to submit to any 
indignity his oppressor chose to inflict on him. The story is only an adaptation of 
the well-known tale of the shepherd boy and the wolf, but it shows that the ancient 
Eanas still live in the memory of the mountaineers as contentious and quarrelsome 
fellows, fighting and oppressing each other, as long as they had no common enemy 
to face. 

There is a widespread tradition^ in the Alpine Panjab that at a remote time the 

^ „ Eanas were independent and held sovereign sway over 

Independent Kanas. ‘ ^ 0.7 

their baronies, although these, in most cases, do not 
seem, to have extended beyond a few villages. This tradition is to a certain extent 
supported by the negative evidence of the Svmrh image inscription (No. 12), the 
earliest document in which the term rajdnaha occurs. It is incised on the base of 
a stone image of Devi, and records that this object was made by order of Rajauaka 
Bhogata, the son of Somata, born in the district of Kiskindha. The inscription is 
not dated; but, judging from the characters, it must belong to the eighth or ninth 
century. 

The earliest Sarada inscription of Chamba, the pmsasti of Sarahan (N’o. 13), 
which may be attributed to the ninth or tenth century, appears also to be the record 
of a Eana, though he is not designated by the title of rdjdmka. Neither here nor 
in the Svaim inscription is mention made of an overlord, whereas the Eanas of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries invariably date their inscriptions in the reign of the 
ruling Eaja. IT’orn this circumstance w^e may perhaps conclude that Bhogata of 
Kiskindha and Satyaki of Sarahan were independent chieftains. This is the more 
probable, as they must have lived at a time previous to the founding of Chamba. 
On the other hand, we find a feudatory chief of the name of Asadha as early as the 
reign of Meru-varman wEozn he acknowledged as his liege-lord. In his inscription 
(No. 9) he calls himself sdmanta which, as we saw, is a term synonymous with 
rdjdnaha. 


Cf. Chamlja Gazetteer, pp. 60 tf.; Drevv, Jummoo, p. 1*30. 
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It is indeed highly improbable that the whole of the Panjab Hills were at any 
time ruled by Eanas. “Without a lord paramount/’ Sir J, B. Lyall rightly ob- 
serves, “ and with no bond of confederacy, such diminutive States could never have 
existed side by side for any length of time. It is pretty certain, therefore, that with 
short intervals of complete independence in periods of confusion, they must have 
been more or less subject and tributary to some superior power.” We know from 
literary sources that the States of Trigarta, Kuluta and Ka^mir existed and were 
ruled by Eajas in the earliest period of which we possess cognizance. At the same 
time the more remote and inaccessible valleys may have been held by more or less 
independent Ptanas. The measure of their ascendancy, no doubt, depended largely 
on the influence which neighbouring Eajas could exercise. In the Candrabhaga 
valley they remained in ' power until comparatively recent times. The history of 
nearly every Hill State of the Panjab tells of a struggle between the Eaja and the 
Eanas,^ which curiously recalls the contests of the monarchs of mediaeval Europe 
with their powerful vassals. 

It is evident from our inscriptions that in the 12th century the Eanas of Curah 
and Pahgi acknowledged the suzerainty of the Eajas of Chamba. Not only are 
their inscriptions dated from the year of accession of the ruling Eaja, but in the 
Hevi-ri-kothi prasasti (No. 32) it is stated that the local Eana, Naga-pala, received 
from Lalita-varman the title of rdjdnaha.^ It is clear, therefore, that in this pas- 
sage there is a question of the investiture of a vassal by his overlord. 

The prominent position occupied by the Eanas in the 11th and 12th. centuries is 

obvious from the copper-plate grants, where we find 

Eanas as State officials. , , . i- i 

them mentioned immediately after the Eajas and at the 
head of all other State oflficials. In the charter of Soma-varman (No. 24) two o'djd- 
nalcas, EihUa and Kabila by name, figure as Prime-Minister (Skr. malidmdtya) and 
Great-Eecordkeeper (Skr. malidlcsapatalika). It thus appears that the rulers of 
Chamba, like the contemporaneous princes in Europe, sought to attach the feudal 
lords to their court, and from turbulent chieftains converted them into assiduous 
officials. 

This step led to a further development. It appears from the Eajatarangini 
that in Kasmir the title rdjd'naka came to be given to high officials as a purely 
honorary distinction. Thus we read that Queen Didda (A.D. 980-1-1003) called 
her favourite Nara-vahana into the council of ministers and conferred on him the 
title of rdjdnaka? This practice apparently had become so common that in 
Kalhana’s days the term was regarded as almost synonymous with “ minister.” This 
is evident from the following passage, in which the chronicler says of king Parva- 
gupta : “ Displaying a conduct in which the royal dignity was combined with the 
functions of a minister, he created the noingled impression of Eaja and Eajanaka.”^ 


^ Cf, Griffin, IRajas of the Punjah^ pp. 631 ffi. 

- I must note that the word rajamiha is due to a restoration. 
^ Pdjat. VI, 261 ; transl. Stein, Tol. I,p. 256. 
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The old feudatory Ranas of the Panjab Highlands belonged naturally to the irar- 

Modern survival of name. Chaniha fountain slabs we see them 

rudely portrayed as knights on horseback, armed -vrith 



Fig. 19. Eoiintain-stone of Bharara (Loii-Tikn 2^a)'gcma,) 


sword and shield. But the high officials on whom the honorary title of rajdnaha 
was conferred were very often Brahmans, and thus the word has survived in Ka^mlr 
in the form rdzddn as a Brahmanical family name. “It was borne,” Dr. Stein 
writes, “by Rajanaka Eatnakara, the author of the Harivijaya (9th century) and 
by many Kasmirian authors of note enumerated in the Vamm-prahsti which 
Ananda Rajanaka (I7th century) had appended to his commentary on the 
Naisadhacarita.” It may, however, be questioned whether Ratnakara bore the title 
rdjdnaha in his own time and whether, at so early a date, the use of the term was 
extended to Brahmanical officials. 

It is curious that in the later Kasmir chronicles the same title is used to desig- 
nate Muhammadan officers of rank. This vTccounts for the use of the word Eaii 
in Ka^mii’ as a Muhammadan kram name, which, as Dr. Stein observes, corresponds 
exactly to Rdzddn as a family name of Brahmans. 

I have noted above the frequent reference to rdjdnakas in the Chamba 
inscriptions of the pre-Muhammadan period. It is remarkable that in the numerous 
later inscriptions found in the State they are never mentioned. There is no record 
to show in what manner the Ranas lost their position and power. IVe can only 
surmise that those numerous and warlike Vcissals — not less turbulent probably than 
the Damaras of Kasmir — constituted a constant danger to the supreme position of 
the Raja. It must, therefore, have been his policy to curtail their power, and this 

Q 2 
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end lie may have attained partly by main force. But from what has been remarked' 
above it appears that, on the whole, the policy of the Eajas was the same as that 
followed by the kings of Trance in reducing their powerful barons : the vassals were 
converted into courtiers. It is indeed curious how much the history of the word Rand 
is analogous to that of the titles of nobility in Europe. 

The word rand has finally become a caste-name, and is now used as such in 

Chamba and Kangra. Regarding the Bands of Kangra, 
Rana as caste name. ^ qfiote the following from Mr. Barnes’ Settlement 

Report^ : “Another class of Rajputs who enjoy great distinction in the hills are the 
descendants of ancient petty chiefs or Bands, whose title and tenure is said to 
have preceded that of the Bdjds themselves. These petty chiefs have long since 
been dispossessed, and their holdings absorbed in the larger principalities. Still the 
name of JRdnd is retained, and their alliance is eagerly desired by the Mians.^ 
The principal families are those of Chari, Giro, Kanhiara, Pathiar, Habrol, 
Sumbar, Dadwal, and other localities. Besides these, the following races occupy 
a high rank : the Indauria, Malhotar, Salaria, Harchandar, Ludhiarach, Patial, 
Chib, Jariil, Bhugalia,^ and others which it would be tedious to record. All 
these tribes affect most of the customs of Rajputs. They select secluded spots 
for their dwellings, immure their women, are very particular with whom they marry 
or betroth in marriage, but have generally taken to agriculture. In this particular 
consists their chief distinction from the Mians.” 

In Chamba the position of the ordinary Ranas is not different from that of the 

agricultural castes with which they intermarry. At 
the last Census 94 males and 84 females were returned 
under that caste-name. There also exist, however, in Chamba a few Ranas in the 
original sense of the word, who still hold the position of their ancestors, the rdjdna- 
Jcas of the inscriptions. Chief among them is the Rana of Triloknath whose 
barony extends over a large portion of Chamba-Lahul. It comprises the villages 
of Tunde, Kisori, Hinsa, Shokoli, Maiyar, Salgram and part of Shyor and Porthi. 
The tradition of his family is that they came originally from .Tammu and settled 
at the place now known as Triloknath, before the celebrated idol of that name 
was established there. One of their ancestors was called Hamir Bardhaim, whose 
deeds are sung in the local dialect. He is said to have repelled the attack of a 
Kulu Raja, who tried to carry off the image of Triloknath. Subsequently, invited 
to a meal by his opponent, he was treacherously murdered, after he had laid down 
his weapons. At the annual meld on the last day of Savan (Sravana), in which 


The Eana of Tnl5knath. 


‘ G. C. Barnes, Settlement Report of the Kangra District, 270. Of. Kangra Gazetteer for 1883-4, Vol. I, 
p. 88, and for 1904, (Lahore 1907), p. 74. 

2 Mian, i.e.f Miydn, is the title given to the Rajputs of the Panjab Hills. It dates apparently back to the time 
when the sons of hill chiefs used to stay at the Mu p^h ai Court, and was, so it seems, originally applied to them 
exclusively. It has gradually become a caste-name for Hill Bajputs in general. It occurs in the form Mie on some 
of the copper-plate grants of Raja Balabhadra as title of his son and heir-apparent Janardan (No. XLVII of A.D. 
1613, line 12, and No. LIV of A.D. 1619, line 11). 

^ Dr. Hutchison informs me that these are not Rana families. Some of them as Malhotar and Bhugalia 
(Ban gahalia) ai 0 really Mians. The Jaial are the old Rajas of Hajaurl (Kajapuri) and the Gib are Rajputs from 
Cilan — the country in the outer hills between the Cinah and the Jehlam. The Ranas of Pathyar are mentioned in 
documents of the 17tli and 18th centuries in the Chamba archives. The last of them, Sila Cand by name, died in the 
reign of Raja Dmed Singh (1748-1764). 
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the worship of Avalokitesvara, the Great Compassionate, is strangely blended ndth 
bloody sacrifices of an aboriginal type, the Eana takes the leading 'part. Though 
professedly a Hindu, he acts as manager of the famous Buddhist shrine, and ap- 
points the lama pujarl. The eldest son of the Triloknath Eana is addressed as Tlhd. 



Fig. 20. Tlie Eanas of UlansS, Gurola and Svai. 

On the left bank of the Bari near its junction with the Budhal there are three 

small baronies held by the Banas of IJlansa, Gurola 
Eaiias of Ulansa, Gur5la and Svai. lo-i t tj* 

and brai. According to local tradition, these three 

ranhums were originally one fief, which was granted to the common ancestor of 

the present Bands by Baja IMus Brahma on his return from Kulu. The IJlansa 

barony comprises 100 IdrM or 376 acres and yields a revenue of Bs. 500. The 

area of tlie two smaller of Gurdla and Svai is 27-1 and 235 acres respectively. 

As the present Band of GurOla, Sahib Singh, who is an old man of 70 years of age, 

has no heir to succeed him, hisyd^^r will probably lapse on his demise. The same 

has already happened to the barony of Banbum Kothi which adjoined IJlansd on the 

other side and has now become a pargand. Thus we see, how even those few 

surviving baronies gradnallly disappear. As now-a-days no new Ptduas are created, 

there is a likeliliood that in Chambd also tlie ruling Bands will finally merge into the 

agricultural population, as lias already happened in the neighbouring Katigra I'allev. 

At Sdm(b)ra in the Bavi valley and at Margrain in Laliiil there are two more 

Bdna s who still hold small jdgtrs. 

II ntil recently, as ill the olden days, the chief duty of these B.aiids was to 
render military service in the Baja’s bodyguard. Tradition holds that a Band of 


^ On the subjoined photograph (fig. 20) Judhbh* Singh, the yoang Eana of Ulaiisa, stands in the centre. To 
his left is the old Eana of Gurdla and to his right Get Singh, the Eana of Svai. 

^ Cf. CliCimhcn G-aneiteerf p. lOi. 
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Ulansa fell at Nerti togetlicr with his liege-lorcl Raja R aj Singh (7th Har sammt 
1850). Raja Shyam Singh released the Ranas from their obligation of military 
service and converted it into a tribute in money of Rs. 100 annually in the case of 
Ulansa and Rs. 70 for Svai. The Rana of Gurola has been acquitted of any 
payment presumably on account of his age. 

The chief privilege of the Ranas is the freedom from forced labour (begdr) or 
any kind of State service, except personal attendance on the Raja, if he is in their 
neighbourhood or on special occasions in the capital. When any of the ruling 
Ranas dies, his heir has to come to Ghainba to obtain a charter {pattd) from the 
Raja, and in the case of the Triloknath Rana, a small robe of honour Q^iVat) is 
given. On the accession of a new Raja, the Rana of Triloknath comes to Chamba 
personally to tender his allegiance, and to present a tribute consisting of a number 
of Lahuli hill ponies. 


Fig. 21 . Eana family at Sallil (Pangi). 

Besides those six families of feudal Ranas, there are still at various places in 

the State descendants of the ancient Ranas who are in 

Agricultural Ranas. t i. *111 

no way distinguisnable from ordinary agricnlturists, 
except by their name. That these agricultural Ranas are descended from the 
Rajanakas of our inscriptions cannot reasonably be doubted. It is proved by the 
huge fountain slab of Salhi in Pahgi (No. 33) erected by Rajanaka Ludra-pala, as 
stated in the inscription. The adjoining house is still inhabited by a family 
of Ranas, descendants of the founder, but now reduced to the humble state of 
ordinary peasants. When, some years ago, the stone was thrown down by an 
avalanche, the head of the family took care to re-crect it as being the embodiment 
of the departed glory of his house. 
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Other villages in which agricultural Ptanas are known to lire are Ilhunclhi, 
Tisa, Gehra (Pytihr pargana), Agyari (Eajnagar), Loh-Tikri, Pera, Sai, Hiingiri, 
Panhurn Xothi and Kilar and Sac in Pangi. The Agyari Eana, though no longer 
a jdgirddr, still enjoys freedom from forced labour. It is interesting to note that 
both at Dhundhi and Tisa fountain slabs have been found which point to the 
former existence of Eajanakas at those two places. 

The social status of the Eanas, both feudal and agricultural, can lie best 
estimated from their relation to other castes in matrimonial matters. It may 
be summarized as follows : The Mian Kajputs, especially the smaller ones, take 
brides from the feudal Eanas. The latter, in their turn, intermarry with their 
own kind, but take also girls in marriage from the Thakurs and the Eathis, who 
are the main agricultural caste of Ghamba. The non-feudal or agricultural 
Eanas intermarry either with their caste-fellows or with the Thakurs and the 
Eathis. 

Pinally, I wish here to insert a note on the existence of Eanas in British 

Lahulfor which I am indebted to ^Ir. A. H. Francke. 

ESnas in British Lali 111 . ... . ... ,5 -n i -- t 

in the Tibetan -wTitings, Mr. Trancke says, I have 
met the w'ord only once, namely, in the Tinan Chronicle discovered by Miss J. E. 
Duncan in 1907- There the ancestor of the Princes of Tinan, who came from 
Lcags-mkhar (“Iron castle”) in Guge, is called “Eana Pala.” Tala is certainly a 
hinduized form of the common Tibetan name clpal. The family obtained the 
title Tana either from the Eaja of Kulii or from Chamba. Popular tradition 
asserts that at one time the Raja of Chamba ruled a considerable portion 
of Ltihul. Perhaps the fountain-slabs of Lahul date liack to that period. The 
tradition of Gus refers to the days wEen a Eana dependent on Chamba resided 
at that place. It is even said that there existed a copper-plate, issued by a 
Chamba Eaja which w^as carried off by the Eaja of Kulu (possibly Bidhi or ]\Ian 
Singh) at the conquest of Lahul. The fountain of Gus is entirely enclosed in 
ancient stone slabs. There are also traditions which relate to the Eanas of Gus.^ 
Descendants of these Eanas live at Gus up to the present day, where they form 
a “ father-and-brother-(jjA«-sj3?w)hood,” which perhaps corresponds to the castes in 
India.” 

It is curious that on a temple flag from Ladak, now’’ in the Lahore Museum, 
we find the central figure— a three-headed, six-armed, green-coloured deity of terrific 
appearance — marked by an inscription as Tana Heruga. He is a Tantric deity, 
about whom little is known. On the picture he is surrounded by eight animal- 
headed witches which are labelled : Lho-hya-gre (‘•' the southern Eagle ”), Zla-ha 
(“Moon”), ZM-ba (“Peace”), Lho-rdor-pJwg (“the southern She-boar of the 
Thunderbolt”), (“ Great-God ”), SpanHu-han (“Wolf-dog”), Sgo-srwn 

(? “ Door-keeper”) and Nor-snm (“ Keeper of riches”). 

^ Cf. Brancke, Khtorisclie und mytJiologische ErinncruTgtn dev Lahonler {blue-print in 40 copies). Nos. il 
and 13. 

Cf. Griiiiwedel, Mythologie des JBiiddhismus in Tihet iind dev ISlon-jolei, p. 106. 
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C.' — state officials. 

I now [wish to consider wliat information can be derived from om- records 

regarding tlie State oflBcials of ancient Cbamba. In 

Lists of officials HI inhonptions. coppei’-plates published in the present 

volume (Nos. 16, 25 and 26) we meet with a passage in which the donor addresses 
his officers, who are enumerated in a list of considerable length. The lists in Nos. 25 
(11. 13-15) and 26 (11. 7-10) are identical, except for some slight difference in the 
order of the names. No. 26 adds rdjasthdnlya which perhaps has been left out from 
No. 25 by a clerical error. No. 25 has twenty-two and No. 26 twenty-three titles 
including the names of the four castes irdhmana, hsatriya, vaisya and sudra, which 
in No. 26 are found after rdjdmdtya and in No, 26 at the end of the list. It should 
be noticed that I have taken parikara-sanniyuMaka-viniyuldaka as the designation 
of one class of officials, though possibly the compound contains two or three different 
names. The list of Vidagdha’s title-deed (11. 6-9) omits the four castes, but has seven- 
teen additional titles, making a total of thirty -six. Instead of ^garikara-sanniyuktaha- 
viniyuktaka we find simply viniyuktaka, from Avhich it may perkaps be inferred 
that in reality by the former expression one class of officials is indicated. 

Lists of officials like the present occur in inscriptions from different parts of 
India. A few instances are found in the epigraphical records of the Gupta period. 
One of the earliest examples is the Kavi copper-plate grant (1. 8) of the Gurjara 
king, laya-bhata, who lived in the beginning of the 5th century.^ It coutains only 
the following five titles : rdjan, sdmanta, hhogika, visayapati and rdstra-grdma- 
mahattojra, which terms Biihler renders : king, feudal chief, governor of a provint;e, 
governor of a zila and chief of a taluqa and a village. Another instance is the 
Bihar pillar inscription (11. 27-30) of Skanda-gupta (A.D. 455-c. 480), in which 
unfortunately the passage in question is very fragmentary. About a century later 
in date is the Maliya copper-plate (11. 20-21) of Dhara-sena II and of the Gupta 
year 252 (A.D. 571-2), which contains a small list of only ten titles. A fuller list, 
partly identical with those in the Chamba copper- plates, occurs in the DeoBaranark 
pillar inscription (11. 7-10) of Jivita-gupta II who reigned in the beginning of the 
8th century of our era. But here also the stone is badly damaged, so that several 
of the names are lost.^ Of special interest are the Amgachi (11. 27-31) and 
Bhagalpur (11. 30-36) copper-plates issued by Vigraha-pala and his son Narayana- 
pala respectively, who both belonged to the Pala dynasty of .Bengal and lived about 
A.D. 1000.® Professor Kielhorn has already drawn attention to the similarity of 
the lists of officials in those two documents and those in the Chamba title-deeds. 

It is a question of primary import whether the lists reflect the actual state of 
affairs in ancient Chamba, or whether the authors of the title-deeds simply copied 
certain fixed forms in use all over India, without any reference to local circumstances. 
The agreement between the Chamba lists and those of the Pala rulers of Beno-al 
points to the latter alternative. It is, indeed, very doubtful whether all the officials 
enumerated in our documents actually existed in Chamba. We find among them 

^ Cf. Ind, Ant. Vol. V, pp. 114 f. 

2 Cf. Fleet, Gioptct Insco\ No. 12. pp. 50 and 52 ; No. 38, pp. 166 and 109 f. ; No. 46, pp. 216 and 217 f. 

^ Cf. Ind. Ant* Vol. XIV, p. 167, and Vol. XY, p. 306. 
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the vi^aya-pati, the head of a visaya or district, but the term visaya, though knoTTU 
in Kasmir, is not used in the Ohamba records, udiicli invariably designate a district 
or pargand by the name of mandala. The head of a pargand, as we shall presently 
see, is now-a-days called cap which undoubtedly is the cat a of the copper- j)lates. In 
Vidagdha’s plate we also find mention of “ those concerned with elephants, horses, 
camels and the forces” {hasty asKostrahala-vyapriaha). The purport of this 
expression will be discussed subsequently. Hei*e I wish only to point out that a 
“ superintendent of camels ” would have an extremely easy task in Chamba, con- 
sidering that such animals are unknown there. “ Ces Montagnes,” says Bernier’- 
with regard to Kasmir, “sont trop rudes et troj) facheuses pour leurs longues et 
roides jambes ; il faut que les Portes-faix supleent aux Chameaux.” This remark 
holds equally good, if applied to the mountains of Chamba. 

Although, therefore, our conclusion must be that these lists cannot be regarded 
as authentic for ancient Chamba, we may safely assume that they are based on 
actual conditions in India generally during the 10th and 11th centuries. On that 
account they do not lose in interest. Unfortunately the individual functions of the 
officials named are by no means clear, as will be seen from the following detailed 
discussion. I shall follow the order of the titles as found in Vidagdha’s grant, as it 
is the earliest and fullest of the three. 


- All three grants, like the Bhagalpur plate, start with the names rdjd, rdjdnaJca, 


Eaja. 


rdjaputra and rdjdmdtya. In No. 25 the two last- 
mentioned terms are reversed. There can be little 


doubt that among the vassals of the rulers of Chamba there were none who could 
rightly claim the title rdjd. The title rdjddhirdja, literally “ king of kings,” which 
they adopt themselves in their charters, is indiscriminately used by any indepen- 
dent chief. The Muhammadan historians usually designate the chiefs of the Panjab 
hill states by the name samlnddr. The title of rdjd was conferred on them by the 
Mughal emperors as a personal distinction. Thus we read in the Bdd^dh Ndmah 
that Prthvi Cand (or Singh) of Chamba received the title of rdjd^ from Shah Jahan 
in December 1641. 

The term rdjdnaha has been discussed in the previous section. It is the title 

by which the vassals of the Eajas of Ohamba designate 
Eajansika. themselves in their inscriptions. It corresponds to 

modern rdnd. It will be noticed that rdjdnaJca as well as the following rdjaputra is 
a title of nobility or a class-name and not the designation of an official. But the 
fact that the members of those noble classes were commonly entrusted with important 
State offices explains their being mentioned in the beginning of the list. It is inter- 
esting that in the Kavi copper-plate quoted above tbe word rdjd is immediately 
followed by sdmanfa which is synonymous with rdjdnaJca. 

As to the word rdjaputra, literally “ a king’s son, a prince, Dr. DleeU is of 

opinion that in such passages as the present it has some 
Bajaputra. technical official meaning. He adduces Marathi rdut 

ovraut, and Gujarati rdmf “a horse soldier, a trooper” which he derives from Skr. 

^ Yojyages (Amsterdam, 1699), Yol. II, p. 266. 

2 G^i'pia Inscr. p. 218, n. 1. 

R 
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rdjaputra and believes to indicate its technical meaning. But on account of its 
connection udth rdjdnaka and for the reason stated above I see no necessity to 
assign it here any other than its ordinary meaning. It is, however, possible that 
from its orieinal sense of “ the son or near relative of a raid” it had alreadv like 
the modern rdjput, come to be used of the nobility in general. 

The word rdjdmdtya means “a minister or councillor \amdtyd) attached to the 

raja,” the second member of the compound being 

liaiamStva. . i t / * /p / 

synonymous with saciva and mantrm (from mantra 
" counsel, advice”) which has become the Chinese mandarin. One of the two offi- 
cials mentioned by name at the end of Soma-varman’s plate (No. 21) has the desig- 
nation of malidmdtya which ive may render by “ prime minister ” or “ chief council- 
lor.” His office, no doubt, corresponds with that of the wazlr of the Muham- 
madan period. 

In Vidagdha’s grant the irord rdjdmdtya is followed by rdjasthd-nlya. It is 

also found in No. 26, but here the four caste -names have 
Uajasthaiiiya. rather inappropriately been inserted between the two. 

The term rdj asthdnlya is occasionally mentioned in the inscriptions of the Gupta 
period, but they give no clue to the exact meaning of the word.^ It occurs also in 
the list of officials in the Bhagalpur grant." We know from the Hajatarahgini that 
an office of the name of rdjastlidna or rdjasthdnddhikdra existed in Kaffinir. It 
was held by Alarhkara, the brother of the poet Mahkha, in the reign of -1 aya-simha. 
Dr. Stein remarks that it w^as connected with the administration of justice and that 
we may assume that its holder discharged duties equivalent to those of Chief 
Justice.^ 

Attev rdjasthdmya the list in Vidagdha’s title-deed contains nine terms not 

ound in the two other plates. The first is pramdtar 
which apparently does not occur in the Gupta inscrip- 
tions edited by Dr. Dleet or in the charters of the Tala kings. But at the end of 
the Yalabhi copper-plates of Dhruva-sena III (1. 49) of the Guj)ta year 334 (A.U. 
653-4) we find a pramdiar Srl-Naga mentioned as the dMfn. of the grant.* We 
know also that an official of that name existed in Kasmir, for Rama, the j)oet of the 
Baijnath eulogies (II. vs. 37), mentions that his father, Bhrhgaka, was a pramdtar of 
the king of that country.® These references do not hel]^ us to decide on the nature 
of his office. Here Srivara comes to our assistance. The chronicler, after relating 
how Sultan Zainu-l-‘ abidin banished his eldest son Adam Khan and favoured the 
younger one, remarks ;® 


Pramatar. 


^ Inscr, pp. 157, xi- 1, 170 and 218. 

The Bhagalpur plate has rajastlidmyo'jtarika and the Imgachl plate rdjasthdnoidariha. 
s (transL Stein) Yoi. I., p. 816 11 . On the functions of a Chief Justice cf. Jolly, BecJit -und Sitte 

pp. 183 f. 

^ Ep. Ind. Vol. I, pp. 88 and 92. 

^ Ep. Ind, Vol. I, pp. 115 and 118. 

^ Srivara, Raj at. I. 70. 
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“ Fate reTersed the natural order of the eldest and younger son of the king, 
like a pramdtar [wonld do] with two persons haring share in an inheritance.” 

From this passage it is plain that the pr amateur is an officer entrusted with the 
administration of justice. This agrees with the meaning of the word in literature 
(“ a person fit to perceive or judge ” from root md-') and accounts for its place in the 
list immediately after rajasthdtmja. 


Sarobliafisa. 


The next term sarohJianga I cannot explain. It does 
not seem to occur either in inscriptions or literature. 

The office of linmdrdmdtya is well known from the Gupta inscriptions. TTliere- 

Knmaramatya woi’d rdjdmdtya, as noticed ahore, means “ coim- 

cillor of the king,” the term Icumdrdmdfya may be 
rendered by “ cormcillor of the crown prince.” It seems that in tbe days of the 
Imperial Guptas there existed, side by side with the State-council, a special council 
to advise the heir-apparent who usually took part in the State affairs as co- 
regent (Skr. Tuvardja). The office of humdrdmdtya appears to have existed 
throughout the Gupta epoch. Its earliest mention I find in the famous Allahabad 
pillar inscription (1. 32) of Samudra-gupta, in which the title, combined with that 
of samdliivigraliika (“minister of foreign affairs”) and maliddandandyaha (‘’prefect 
of police ”), is borne by Hari-sena, the author of the prasasH} It is also found in 
the lists of officials in the Maliya copper-plate and on the Deo-Bavanark pillar, 
referred to above. 


Among the inscribed clay sealings of the early Gupta period discovered by Dr. 
Bloch at Basarh, the site of ancient Vaisali, there are several which contain the 
title ktmidrdmdtya? The fullest legend : Srl•Y^ltardja-hhattdra.ka-pddlya• 
l£lmdrdnldfy-dd^likaranasya which I propose to translate ; “ [Seal] of the Court 
(or Office) of the Prince’s Councillor(s) [attached] to His Highness, the illustrious 
the lord Heir- Apparent.” I may also note an inscribed stone Hnga, which came to 
lio-ht at Karamdande in the Faizabad district of the United Provinces in 1908 and 
is now placed in the Lucknow Museum, 'i'he inscription, which is dated in the 
Gupta year 117 (A.D. 436), mentions a Prthivi-sena who was mantrl and 
kumdramdiya and afterwards general {maluibcdddhikHa,) under Kuinara-gupta I. 
As his father Sikbara-svamin is stated to have been mantrl and kumdrdmalya under 
Candra-gupta II, we may conclude that the office in question was hereditary. 

The term uparika is also frequently met with in the epigraphs of the Gupta 

period, but there is nothing to indicate its meaning. In 
the Bihar pillar inscription it stands immediately before 
kumdrdmdtya, so that perhaps we may assume some connection between the two 
offices. Among the Basarh sealings is one with the following legend Tlrahhukfy- 
uparik-ddUkaranasya “[Seal] of the Court (or Office) of the Upariha(s) of 
Tirabhukti (i.e. Thhut).” In the Bhagalpm* grant the Avord uyarika follows 
rdgastlidmya. 


^ Grujptcu Inscr. pp. 10 and 16. 

A, R. A, aS'. for 1903-O.i, pp. 103 and 107. 

•R V. 
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Nihelapati. 


The next word visayapati, as already noted, means “ head of a district {visaya)” 

and occurs on the Kavi copper-plate. It is also found 
Visayapati. Indor copper-plate grant (1. 4) of Slianda-gupta, 

dated in the Gupta year 146 (A.D. 465-6).i Among the inscriptions discovered by 
Mr. F. O. Oertel at Sarnath in 1904-6 there is one in Gupta characters of the 5th 
century, recording the donation of a Buddhist image by a visaycipati of the name 
of Suyatra.'^ We have remarked above, that, as the term vismja is not met with in 
the inscriptions of Chamba, there is good reason to doubt whether the office of 
visayapaii was known in that State. 

In the two grants of the Pala kings referred to we find msayapati followed by 

gramapati “ head of a village ” and in, the Kavi inscrip- 
tion by rastra-grama-mahattara “ chief of a taluqa and 
village ” according to Biihler’s rendering. In Vidagdha’s copper-plate the word next 
to visayayati is nihelapati which is unknown in Sanskrit literature. On the analogy 
of the above-mentioned documents we may perhaps assume that a nihela is a sub- 
division of a visaya and a nihelapati the officer in charge of such a sub-division. I 
have little doubt that this term is identical with found in the Nnmand 

copper-plate as the designation of the duta of the grant.® As the word apparently 
does not occur anywhere else, it seems that the office it denotes was peculiar to the 
Panjab Hills. 

It may seem strange to find among Vidagdha’s officials the hsatrapa or satrap. 

But we may safely assume that this word is due to a 
Kaatiapa. clerical error and has to be read ksetrapa. This, at least, 

is the form found in both the Amgachi and Bhagalpur grants where it stands between 
gaulmika and prdntapala. The literal meaning of ksetrapa is “ protector of the 
fields.” The analogous French term garde-champitre would suggest a police officer. 

In our Chamba copper-plate also the word ksatrapa, or rather ksetrapa, is 

immediately followed by prdntapala. Neitlier of the 
two terms occurs, as far as I know, in the inscriptions of 
the Gupta period. The etymological meaning of the latter term would be “ a fron- 
tier guard ” — the word^m?^^« being used in the sense of “ a limit”— but it is im- 
possible to decide whether the proposed rendering is applicable to our documents. 

The compound hastyahosirahala-vydprtaka which, as noted above, means 

“those occupied with elephants, horses, camels, and 

Ha&tyasvostra-bala-vvaprtata. jir* 55 1 n , - 1 1 , 

the loxces may- at nrst sight, seem a strange element 
in a list of State dignitaries. To understand the expression, it should be remem- 
bered that the army of ancient India comprised four arms — elephant-riders, horse- 
men, war-chariots and foot — and on that account was indicated as caturanga “ four- 
membered.”^ It is well-known that the game of chess — in reality a war game — 


Praiitapala. 


^ Gupta Inscr, pp. 70 f. 

2 A, B, A. S, foia904-05, p. 81. 

® Gupta hiscr.t PP- 289 and 291. 

^ Saldalcalpadrima Cf. Macdonell, The Origin and Early History of 

^Chess, J, B. A, S. for 1898, pp. 117 ff. 
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"OriginaLy reflected that state of things and has preserved in India the ancient 
name caturanga in its Persianized form shafmhg (Arabic shatranj). The char- 
iots, 'which play such an important part in the Indian epics, fell into disuse, aj^par- 
ently before A.D. 600, as they formed no part of Harsa’s army.^ It 'would seem 
that, to keep up the ancient tradition of a “ four-membered ” army, the ■' war- 
chariots were replaced by a camel-corps. This much is certain that in the game 
of chess, as it is no'w known in India, the chariot has been replaced by the camel.^ 
I ha've little doubt that this change is based on the actual development of the old 
Indian army. If so, it is evident that the compound liastyasvostraiala. is synony- 
mous with caturanga “the four-membered army” in its later form, and that “the 
persons concerned with elephants, horses, camels and the forces” are “officers 
connected with the four arms of the army ” or in general “ all military officers.” 

It is interesting to note that the expression hasfyasvostraiala-vydpTta may 
safely be restored in line 10 of the Deo Paranark pillar inscription, where Dr. Fleet 

reads ha ... . rsni (?) valanydyata. For it will be noticed that the 

following compound, which is also mutilated, is undoubtedly hisora-vadaxid-go- 
.maliisyajddihadhyahsa which in the Amgachi and Bhagalpur grants stands imme- 
diately after the first mentioned compound. As the Deo Baraniirk inscription 
belongs to the beginning of the 8th century, there is reason to suppose that the 
introduction of a corps of camel-riders in the Indian army took place in the 7tli 
century, if not earlier. 

We have just seen that the two plates of the Pala kings also contain the ex- 
pression under discussion in their lists of officials. But it deserves notice that here 
the word imu (ship) is introduced between vstra (camel) and hala (infantry) » 
For an explanation we have to turn again to the history of chess. In a treatise on 
this game in Eaghu-nandana’s Tithitattva we find the word “ ship” (Skr. naukd) 
used as the name of the corner-piece -- our “castle.”® It is very curious that in 
Chamba the castle is still indicated by the name nmi, though few of the inhabitants 
have ever seen a ship.® In the E-ussian game also the castle is called “ship” 
iladija). It would, therefore, seem that in certain parts of India the ship, or 
rather the navy, was adopted as the fourth arm of the army as a substitute for the 
abolished chariot. We may assume that the choice between camel and ship de- 
pended on the geographical position of the country. In the expression used in the 
Amgachi and Bhagalpur grants 'we find both introduced. Here the meaning 
evidently is “officers connected with the army and navy.” 

The next nine terms are identical in our three lists. The first three data, 

gamdgamiha and ahhitvaramiy^a seem all to have the 
same meaning — that of “ messenger.” 'I'he Bhagaljmr 
grant introduces a fourth synonymous word praisaniha, evidently derived from 
presana “mission.” In the Deo Baranark inscription, on the contrary, we find 
duta alone — the only one among these four terms which is found in Sanskrit 

1 V. A. Smith, Early History, 190 1, pp. 118, 126 and 286. Of. Si-yu-U, Vol. I, pp. S2 f. 

- The Hindi name of (he castle isUvt (derived from Skr. tistra), but in Urdu the term«4J^ is aseJ. 

* Cf. Sir W. Jones, On the Indian Game of Chess. As. Bes. Vol. II, pp. 159 ff, T. voa der Lasa, /v.r 
-GeschioVe und Literatur des Schaclispiels. Leipzig, 1897, pp. 13 f. 
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literature. Tlie exact Bieaning of this and the other three terms in our lists of officials 
is by no means clear. In the Trial ” described in the ninth act of the old Indian 
play The Little Clay Cart/’ the Court of Justice is compared with an ocean. 

Whose waters are the king’s advisers^ deep 
In thought ; as waves and shells it seems to keep 
The attorneys ; and as sharks and crocodiles 
It has its spies that stand in waiting hies ; 

Its elephants and horses represent 
The cruel ocean-fish on murder bent ; 

As if with herons of the sea_, it shines 
With screaming pettifoggers^ numerous lines ; 

While in the guise of serpents, scribes are creeping 
Upon its statecraft-trodden shore : the court 
The likeness of an ocean still is keeping, 

To which all harmful-cruel beasts resort/^i 

Here tlie translator, Dr. Eyder, renders duta by “ attorney I do not know 
on what authority. The meaning which would seem most natural in connection 
with a law-court would be “ a beadle.” But it is curious that in the passage 
referred to the beadle is called sodhanaka “ cleaner,” because his duty was to 
keep the court-room cleau. 

It is well-known that in connection with grants of land the word duta or 
dutaka indicates the official w’-ho carries out the king’s orders — his agent or dele- 
gate. Dr. Bleet ^ remarks that “ the Butakovs office was to carry, not the actual 
obarter itself, for delivery into the hands of the grantees, but the king’s sanction 
and order to the local officials, whose duty it then was to have the charter drawn 
up and delivered.” As the person or persons mentioned as duta at the end of 
the grant usually are indicated as the incumbents of some high office— £>,^. that of 
mahdksaioatalika or mahdmdtya — it would seem that their function as diita was 
only incidental. It follows that this word, when indicating a certain office-holder 
— as apparently it does in our lists — must have a different meaning. All wo can say 
is that the duta was one of the seven state officials, who, according to Knlhana,® bad 
existed in Kasmir up to the time of Jalauka. 

As the terms gam.agamika and ahhitvaramdna occur merely in the lists of 
, , , . officials discussed here, we can only state that the 

Gania^'amika J:n(l abiutvaraiT.ana. - o i 

etymologicar meanmg of these words would be “one 
wlio goes {gam-) and comes {d-gam-)" and “ one who hurries {tvar-)” 

Ehasa and Kulika are tribal names. In the two Pala grants we find them men- 

tioned together with the Gauda, Malava, Buna, Barnata, 
and Lata— all non- Aryan tribes. The Khavas— the 
Khakhas of modern times— are referred to in the Drhatsarnhita among the peoples 
of the north-eastern region in combination with the Kasmiras, Abhisaras, 
Darvas, Kiras, Knlutas and Kaulindras.^ That the Khasas are rightly classed 
with these tribes of the Western Himalaya, is evident from the Bajatarangini 

1 The Little Clay Cart [IlrccJiaJcaiiha) Iransl. by A. H. Ryder, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1905, p. 140. 

- Gupta Inscr> p. 100 n. S. 

® Eajat. I, 119 ; transl. Stein Vol. T. p. 22. 

4 Brhatsamlnta XI Y. 29 fF ; cf. Ind Jnt. Vol. XXII (1893), pp. 172 aud 181. 
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ill which they play an important part. “ The ethnograjihy of the territories 
immediately adjoining Kasmir,” Dr. Steird remarks, “ can be traced cpiite clearly 
from the notices of the liajatarahgini. In the south and west the adjacent hill- 
regions were occupied by Khasas. Q'heir settlement extended, as shown by numer- 
ous passages of the chronicle, in a wide semicircle, from Kastarar in the south-east 
to the Vitasta Valley in the west. The hill-states of Rajapuri and Lohara were 
held by Kha^a families; the dynasty of the latter territoiy succeeded to the rule of 
Rasmir in the eleventh century. I have shown elsewhere that the Khasas are 
identical with the present Khakha tribe to w^hich most of the petty chiefs in the 
Vitasta Valley below Kasmlr, and in the neighbouring hills, belong. We have 
already seen that the Kliakhas have until very recent times worthily maintained the 
reputation which their forefathers enjoyed as marauders and turbulent hillmen.” 

Regarding the Kulikas we are not so well informed. The word kidika as a 

generic name means “kinsman” (from kidd) and is 
also assigned the sense of “ head of a guild.” It 
occurs in the legends on some of the clay sealings (Vos. 5, 28, and 29) found at 
Basarh by Dr. Bloch who renders it by “merchant.” I have little doubt, 
however, that in the documents under discussion it is, like Khasa, the name 
of a tribe. It would seem that Kulait, ancient Kulikagostha, in the upper Ravi 
Valley received its name from a settlement (gostha) of Kulikas. 

The mention of those tribes in a list of State officials may be explained from 
the part which the Khavas played in the history of Kasmir. We read in the 
Rajatarahgini of Tunga, the Khasa, wdio, through the favour of Queen Didda, rose 
from being employed as letter-carrier {lekhaJidraka'j to the rank of prime minister. 
The same man led an unsuccessful expedition against Mahmud of Ghazni in sup- 
port of Trilooana-pala, the Shahi king of Gandliara. Brom the part played by 
the Khaias in the civil wnrs of Kasmir, w*e may assume that their chiefs were 
employed as captains of mercenaries, and this would explain why they rank among 
the State officials in our title-deeds. Their position may be compared to that of the 
Scots and Swiss at the court of the Bourbons. 


The two terms saulkika and gaiilmika are also found combined on the Bihar 

pillar inscription and in the Amgachi and Bhagaljmr 
g^iulkika and ^aalmiU. copper-plate grants. Dr. Bleet proposes the conjectural 

rendering “ Superintendent of tolls or customs {kulkay* and “Superintendent of woods 
and forests (gulma).” Evidently the wmrds arc yrdeZ/h derivations from £ulka and 
gtilma ; but it should be noticed that the latter word occurs also in the sense of 
“a patrol.” It is, therefore, possible that by a military or 2 wlice officer 

is meant. The ivords Saulkika and gaiilniika are unknow’n in Sanskrit literature. 
The next word apjiears as khanclaraksa in 2 )lates Nos. 15 and 26, but has the form 

khadgaraksa in No. 25. We arc temjited to consider 
ivhandaiaksi. hitter as the correct form and to regard khaadaraksa 


Khantkiraksa. 


as a corruption under vernacular influence. There can be little doubt that Dindl 
khandd “a straight, double-edged sword” is derived from the Sanskrit khadga. It 

' Bajat. (transl. Steiu) Vol. II, p. 480. Brhaspati iiiontions that the “ levirate ” {niyitga) was praotisid among 
the Khasas ; cf. Jolly, BecU und Sitte, p. 71. 
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Chattraccbayika. 


should, however, be noticed that in the bhagalpur grant also the form Tthanclarakm 
oceurs, whereas the Amgachi plate has anganikm. The word does not seem to occur 
in the Gupta inscriptions or in literature. The etymological meaning, supposing 
MadgaraTcsa to be the correct form, would be swords-guard.” 

The word tarapati (or tara]patika) too is of uncertain meaning. It seems to 

correspond with tarika which in the two Pala grants ■ 
Taiapati. comes immediately after visayapati and grdma^ati. In 

Sanskrit literatm-e the word tarika means “ ferry*man ” (from tari “ boat, ship ” 
root tar-, to cross). The term tarapati which is not found in literature might be 
taken in the same sense, as tara means “crossing, passage, ferry” (but alsO' 
“ freight ”). But it is not very clear how a ferry-man could be expected to interfere 
with the rights and privileges of the owner of rent-free land. Besides, in Chamba 
territory ferries are practically non-existent, the only one being that which Forster 
used on the 10th April 1783, when he crossed the Ravi to reach Basohli. One of the 
Basarh clay sealings (No. 16) has the legend Mahdpratlhdra-taravara- Vinayasurasya. 
Dr. Bloch may be right in suggesting the identity of taravara and tarika, but the 
meaning of both words remains unexplained. 

We meet next with two expressions which occur only in Vidagdha’s grant, and 

as far as I know, are hapax-eiremena. We have, there- 
fore, to rely entirely on etymological evidence. There- 
can be no doubt, that chat[t]racchdyika is derived from chattracohdyd “ shade of a 
parasol.” The literal translation of the word would consequently be “parasol- 
shadower ” and we may safely assume that it is synonymous with such words as 
chattragrdhin, chattradhdra, chattradhdrin and cliattrapati meaning “the parasol- 
bearer.” It is well known that in the East the parasol is one of the emblems of 
royalty.^ In Indian sculpture a royal personage is usually recognizable from the 
parasol held over his head by an attendant, whilst figures of deities and saints also 
are very often portrayed with that symbol of sovereignty. The cJiattraccMyika or 
“ parasol-bearer ” is, therefore, a personal attendant on the Baja.* 

The same is, I believe, the case with the vetakila. This word, which is only 

found here, I propose to derive from Sanskrit vltikd, a 
diminutive of mtd, meaning “a little ball,” but used as 
an abbreviation of tdmhula-vUikd in the sense of “ a preparation of the areca nut 
enveloped in a leaf of the betel plant.” The form vetaklla is, of course, irregular, 
but it should be remembered that the word is not Sanskrit, but apparently a 
sanskritized Prakrit or hhasd term. In any case, I have little doubt that it may be 
taken as a synonym of tdmhula-da, °ddyaka, °ddyin, °dJiara, °vdhaka, etc. The 
“betel-carrier” was a satelhte of the Baja not less indispensable than the 
“ parasol- carrier.” Kalhana* relates a story about Jayapida who, when wandering 
in Paundravardhana (Bengal) in disguise, was recognised as a king from the cir- 
cumstance that out of habit his hand reached from time to time to the back of his 


Yetakila. 


^ In a MS. history of the Eajas of Jammu in the vernicular it is said of Eanjifc Dei/' IfW 

^ ‘‘ Several rajas and countries remaiiied in the shade of his parasol.” 

' Of. JRajat, YIII, 336, where it is related, how after the murder of king Uccala his body was cremated by 
Ills “ parasol-holders.*'* 

^ Rajat. lY, 425-431 ; transl. Stein, Vol. I, p. 160. 
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Virayatrika. 


slioulder as if to receive betel from an attendant standimr behind him. That the 
office of betel- carrier was not an 'animj)ortant one we may conclude from the fable 
of The Blue Jackal in the Pancatantra/ where w^e read that the upstart jackal 
king gave the lion the rank of a minister, the tiger the guardianship of the bed- 
room, the leopard the office of the betel {tdmhuld< ! liikdra) and the wolf the post of 
doorkeeper. This passage makes it clear why the vetakila is mentioned among 
the office-bearers of the State. 

The term vtraydtrika (No. 25) or vlrajdtrika (Xos. 15 and 26), according to 

Professor Kielhorn, is not mentioned in any other grant. 
We can only say that the first mentioned form appears 
to be the correct one, the change from yd into jd in the second being* due to Terna- 
cular influence (Sanskrit Hindi jd^ra). Etymologically we may interpret 

the word as meaning '' a person belonging to a military expedition.” 

The cmiroddJiaranika of the three Chamba j)lates is also mentioned in the lists 

on the Deo Baranark pillar and the two copper-plates 

Cauroddharanika. rm t. t 

01 the Pala kings. The literal meaning, as Dr. fleet 
observes, is “ one who is entrusted with the extermination of thieves,” from which 
it may be inferred to be a technical title of a certain class of police-officers. 
Professor Jolly^ considers the word as synonymous vdth cauroddhartar and 
cauragrdha mentioned in the law-books. I may add that the prosecution of thieves 
{cauroddliarand) is sometimes mentioned as a si^ecial privilege conferred on the 
grantee, e.g., in the Bhagalpnr grant (1. 42). It corresponds to the infcmgthef of 
Old English law. In case this right is excluded from the donation, we find it 
especially stipulated for by such expressions && coradaiidavarjya, coradrohakavarj a, 
or simply cor-avarja. 

The two terms dayidiha and dandavdsika also relate to criminal justice. The 

rod [dandod] is the symbol of judicial power and punish- 
ment and is, therefore, used to indicate punishment in 
general. As in ancient India a fine was the most common form of punishment,® we 
find in the vernacular the word dand exclusively used in that sense. The term 
dandiJca or ddndika and its synonyms dandin and datidapdni occur in literature in 
the sense of a police officer. 

The Eeo-Baranark pillar inscription and the two copper-plates of the Pala 
kings have dandika and dandapdsika immediately after caurodddiarcuiika. The 
term dandapdsika is derived from danda and pdsa, the latter word meaning “ a 
sling or snare.” The compound danda-pdsa may, therefore, be rendered by 
“ rod-and-rope ” the latter expression indicating punishment by confinement.^ 
Prom this it is evident that the dandapdsika, originally at least, was an officer 
entrusted with the punishment of criminals. In the Chamba copper-plates, we 
find a slightly different form, namely dandavdsika. I feel inclined to ascribe this 


Dandika and dandavasika. 


‘ Fancat. I. 10 (ed. Eielhorc, p. 55 and note p. 26). Of. IlUo2>. HI, 7 (ed. Solilefrel-Lasseii, p. 92). 

- jReckt 'iind Sitte. p. 124. 

^ p. 129. 

“ Among the Bas§rh clay sealings there are two (Nos. 14 and 15) with the legend lDd\ndapaSadhikarano.sya 
which I propose to translate » [Seal] of the Court of criminal law.” Dr. Bloch’s rendering is “ [Seal] of the Chief of 
Police.” Another seal (No. 17) has the legend Maliddandanayaka-Agnigtiptusya " [Seal] of the Judge Agni-gnpta.” 
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form to vernacular influence, instances of which we have already had occasion to 
notice in khandaTcth’sct and viroijdtrikci. It is curious, however, that, whereas the 
words dandaiKimka and dcndapdsika have the meaning “police officer,” the Peters- 
burg Dictionary ascribes to dandamsin that of “village elder ” and to dandavdsika 
that of “doorkeeper.” Here I wish only to mention that the last-named form 
occurs in the Salhi fountain inscription (No. 33, 1. 2) as the designation of a district 


Viniyuktaka. 


officer in Pangi. 

The last seven names of the list, with the exception of viniyuktaka, are peculiar 

to Vidagdha’s charter. The term hhogapati occurs in 
Bhogapata. literature in the sense of “ a governor of a town or 

province,” the first member of the compound being a territorial term apparently 
synonymous with hliukti. The latter word is found in proper names like Tirabhukti 
(Tirhut) and Jejakabhukti (Bundelkhand). 'Which meaning the term hhogapati 
has in our copper- plate and w'hether an official of that title existed in Chamba at 
all, I am unable to decide. 

After hhogapati conies viniyuktaka. This word occurs also in the two other 

Chamba grants, but here we find it placed towards the 
beginning of the list and preceded by parikara- 
sanniyuktaka. The word parikara does not apjiear to be the designation of an 
official. At least, I have not found it used in that sense in inscriptions ; and in 
literature it always figures as a collective noun meaning “followers, servants.” I 
therefore take parikara-sanniyukfaka-viniyuktaka to be one expression, in which 
sanniyuktaka and viniyuktaka seem to indicate some contrast. It deserves notice 
that in the Maliya copper-plate and in the Amgachi and Bhagalpm grants we find 
viniyuktaka preceded by dyuktaka. The term dyukta-punisa, rendered as “ officer,” 
occurs in the Allahabad pillar inscription, while we find tan-niyukta “his deputy ” 
in the Alina copper-plate (1. 76) of the Gupta year 447 (A.D. 766-7) and 
mmniyukta “appointed” in the Junagarh rock-inscription (1. 9) of Skanda-gupta. 
Finally I may also mention prayuktaka which has been read by Dr. Bloch on one 
of his Basarh seals. There can be little doubt that all the enumerated derivatives 
of the past participle yukta (root yuf) must be closely related in sense, but the 
exact meaning of each of them it is impossible to establish. 

The following two words hhdgika and hhogika are also uncertain. It seems 

reasonable to connect them with the dvandva compound 
hhdgabhoga which is frequently met with in the inscrip- 
tions of the Gupta period and will also be noticed in the grant of 'Vidagdha (1. 22). 
Dr. Fleet translates it with “ royalties ” ; a more literal rendering which I have 
chosen is “ share and use.” It should, however, be noticed that both words, hhdga 
and hhoga, are also employed in the Gupta inscriptions as territorial terms and that 
hhogika, if Buhler’s interpretation is correct, occurs in the Kavi grant as a synonym 
of hhogapati. 

The meaning of the word cdta, on the contrary, can be established with full 

certainty, as it is one of the very few terms in the list 
which have been preserved up to the present day. And 
I may at once add that Chamba appears to be the only place in the whole of India in 
which the word cdta in its modern form car is still extant. That an official of that 


Bhagika and "hhogika. 
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designation, once existed all over the Indian continent may safely be concluded from 
the frequent occurrence of the term in inscriptions. In the Maliya copper-plate 
(1. 20) the cdfa and hhata, are mentioned after the maliattara. We find both words 
especially used in the expression acdtahlatapravesa (as an epithet of the word grdnict) 
to indicate a certain privilege attached to the donation of a village or village lands. 
One of the earliest instances of that compound seems to he in the Khoh copper-plate 
inscription of Maharaja Hastin of the Gupta year 156 (A.D. 475-6). Variant 
expressions are ahhatapruvesya, ahlialacchdlrapravesya and pratinisiclclhacdtabha- 
tapravesoj. Dr. Dleet also compares the expi’essions samastardjalciydndm apravesya 
and rdjasevalcdndm vasatidandapraydnadanclau na stall. The last mentioned ex- 
pression seems to refer to “ fines, i.e., forced contributions of money or supplies 
imposed by the king’s servants, when halting at or starting from a village.” Dr. 
Fleet adopts Biihler’s interpi’etation’’ of the word edta in rendering it by “ irregular 
soldiers.” The constant comhination of the word with bJmta a soldier” seemed to 
lend support to that view, though in Sanskrit literature cat a has quite a different 
sense, namely, that of “a cheat, deceiver, fortune-teller.” 



Fig. 33. state officials at Bralimor. 

As noticed above, the word cdta survives in Chainba in its modern form car.- 


> Ind. Ant. Vol. V (1876), p. 115 a. and Gupta Iiiscr. p. 98 n. 

2 Oa the subjoined photograph the man seated in the centre with an inkstand (kalamdan) stuck in his girdle is 
the car. The old man standing to his right and the one on the extreme left with a strike-light in his 

girdle are hhatvdls and the tall man standing to the car’« left is a or watchman. Of the two seated m 

front, the old' man is an ahrU or milk-collector, and the other a druhiSl or tax-gatherer. All these men wear the 
national costume of the Gaddi or shepherd tribe which inhabits the Brahmor wazdrat. Three hold the wand of oflBce. 
Their pointed cap is supposed to represent Mount Kailasa. 
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This is the title of the head of a. far g and who is responsible for the internal manage- 
ment of his district, for the collection of revenue and the apprehension of criminals/ 
It belongs to the duties of the car, in case the head of the State, his relatives or 
officials ~ and in modern times European travellers also — visit his pargand, to collect 
load-carriers and supplies. It should be remembered that the carrying of loads on 
such occasions is forced labour {begdrY paid according to a fixed rate out of which 
the edr receives his commission. The duties and position of the cdfa of the copper- 
plates were, no doubt, the same as those of the car. This explains why it was 
granted as a special privilege to holders of rent-free lands that the cdta should not 
enter their village. It means that the head of the district had no right to seize 
agriculturists dependent on the grantee for the purpose of forced labour. Nor should 
he he allowed to call on the grantee to furnish supplies. This is distinctly stated 
in “Vidagdha’s grant : “ And of onx cdtas and bhatas, etc., no one will be allowed to 
enter his {i.e. the grantee’s) house, to cut or crush his corn, sugarcane or pasture (?), 
whether green or ripe, nor to take rociha (?) or citold (?) or cows-milk, nor to carry 
off stools, benches, or couches, nor to seize his wood, fuel, grass, chaff, and so on. Not 
even the slightest oppression or vexation should be inflicted [on him] nor on his 
ploughmen, cowherds, servants, maid-servants, and all other people that are dependent 
on him.” I quote this passage in full, as it is of unusual interest in picturing to us 
the amount of oppression and vexation the ordinary villager who was not in posses- 
sion of, or settled on, rent-free land might be expected to endure, at the hands of 
petty district officers. It also supplies us with a valuable commentary on the ex- 
pression rdga-sevaJcdndm vasatidandapraydnadandau quoted above from the Paithan 
grant of Pama-candra of Saka-Samvat 1193. The substitution of chdtra (“parasol- 
bearer ”) for cdta, in the Chammak and Siwani copper-plate grants of the Vakataka 
king Pravara-sena II, points to the fact that to the authors of those grants the word 
cdta was unknown or unintelligible. 

We have seen that in the inscriptions the word cdta is nearly always coujiled 

with bhata. The latter means “soldier” but also 
“servant.” I presume that, when combined with 
it has to be taken in the sense of “ an official subordinate to the head of the pargaydd'' 
I'he wmrd sevaha which closes the list means probably any menial servant in State 
employ. 

In the course of our discussion we have seen that only the followdng officials 
named in Vidagdha’s list can be said with certainty to have been known in Chamba ; 
rdjd, rdjdnaJca and rdjaputra (wdiich how'-ever in reality are titles of the head of 
the State, his feudatories and near relations), rdjdmdtya (if synonymous with mahd- 
mdtya), dandavdsiJca and cdta. Other offices may be assumed wdth a high degree of 
probability to have been in existence in Chamba, as there is evidence of their occur- 
rence in Kasmir or other jiarts of the Western Himalaya. Such are rdjasthdmya, 


’ On the present designations of official.s in Chamba of. Rose, Ind. Ant. Vol. XXXVI (1907), pp. 350 f. The 
cdr is the “ cJiah of Brigade* Surgeon C. F. Oldham J. R. A. S. for 1901, p. 470. 

The meaning of Persian he-gdr (i.e, Icdr-i-hegdr) is “ unpaid labour.” In the title-deeds of the Muharnmndan 
pciiud we find the tantologio expression hitli-hegdr, or hetli^hegdr, the first member of the compound being derived from 
Ski*. Distil “ forced labour.” 
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pranirltar and nihelapaii. If we take Jiastyas'costraialavydprtalca in the sense of 
officers attached to ttie army,” it is evident that this element also must have 
heen present in ancient Chamba. The chattracchdyika and vefaliila were, of 
coarse, indispensable satellites of the Eaja’s court. 

it now remains to be considered what otlier officials are mentioned in the 

Chamba documents, apart from the above discussed 

Aksapatahka, 

lists. .At the end of two of om- title-deeds (No. 14, 
1. 19; No. 26, 1. 21) we find the name of an official with the designation of 
dhsapataUka. In two other plates (No. 24, 1. 24 ; No. 25, 1. 28) we have the same 
title preceded by the word mahd “ great.” It seems that the malidksapatalika 
mentioned in these two plates is one and the same person, though the form of his 
personal name slightly differs in the two cases. It is KdUla in No. 24 and Kdlmha 
in No. 25 ; but in support of my suggestion I may quote the Sarban well inscrip- 
tion in the Delhi Museum in which the names Taituka and Taitala are applied to 
one and the same person.^ It is impossible to say whether the terms dksapatalika 
and mahdksapataUka denote any difference in grade. So much is certain that both 
words are used to designate the official who acted as the cliita of the grant. 

The dkmpatalika is the officer in charge of the aksapafala office. The latter 
name has been rendered by “ Court of Justice ” and “ Archive,” but Dr. Stein^ 
prefers to translate it as “ Accountant General’s Office ” on account of a gloss in a 
manuscript of the Rajatarangini which explains aksapatala, as gananddhipatUtlidna . 
Dr. Fleet renders it as "Record Office ” or " Court of Rolls ” In the 

Ivasmir chronicle the word is of frequent occurrence. One passage® is of special 
interest, as it .<=hows that in reality title-deeds were issued by the office in question. 
It is the story of the low- caste Ranga, the favourite of king Cakra-varman. “ When 
the king had granted the village of Helu to Ranga as an ctgrahdra, and the recorder 
of official documents [pattopadhydya] did not execute the document relating to 
the grant {ddnapattaka), then Ranga proceeded to the Aksapatala [office] and in 
anger thus addressed that [official] : " You son of a slave, why do you not write : 

Idmgassa IleUi dimia” (" Helu granted to Ranga”). The idea of a grant of a 
village to a low- caste man was, of course, as absurd in the eyes of Kalhana as that 
of a title-deed composed in the vernacular. 

Two of the Chamba copper- plates (Nos. 25, 1. 23, and 26, 1. 21) mention, after 

the mahdksapatalika who acted as the data of the 
Kajastiij,. grant, two officials, designated as kara iia-kdyastlm, 

who wei’G the writers of the document. Biihler^ assumes that in this compound 
‘■'karana is perhaps only a synonym of kdyastlia, as tbe law-books mention the Karanas 
as one of the mixed castes.” I prefer to follow Rielhorn in taking karana in tbe 
sense of " a deed, legal document.” The word karanika, which he renders by " writer 
of legal documents ” is synonymous with karana-kdyasiha. 

1 JSp. Ind. Vol. I, pp. 94 f. Cat. JDelM Museum (Calcutta, 190S), pp. 33 S. 

Notft at Bajat. Y, 301 ; cf. Buhler, Indisclie 'PalceographiCf p. U4 ; nan si. Fleet, p 10'^. 

^ llajat, Y, 397-8; transl. Stein. Yol. I, p. 228. 

^ Indische Valceograplde, p. 94 : transl. Fleet, p. 102. 
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The Brahmor grant of Yugakara (No. 14) mentions only one writer who has- 
the designation hdyastha. In No. 15 we find only the writer’s personal name. 
In No. 24 the corresponding passage of the inscription is partly lost; but the syl- 
lables hd. De\va\ .... are still legible. Evidently Im. stands for kdyashta and 
I)e\va] . . . I propose to restore as the Instrumental case of Devapa, 

this being the name of the father of the hdyastha Sivapa mentioned in Nos. 25 and 
28. If this restoration is correct, it would show that the office in question — as we 
should have expected— was hereditary. In the Sallii fountain inscription (No. 33, 
1. 3) mention is made of a Kdyastlia Sekha ; his knowledge of Sanskrit certainly 
left a great deal to be desired. 

The hdyasthas who are mentioned in inscriptions from the 8th century, are a 
caste of clerks. We have seen that in the passage from “The Little Clay Cart ” 
quoted above these scribes are dubbed the “ snakes ” (we should say “sharks”) of 
the law-comd. This agrees well with the part they play in the Bajatarangini where 
their oppression is frequently complained of. “ The Courtezan,” says KaUiana,^ 
“the scribe (hdyastha), the clerk (divira) and the merchant, being [all] deceitful by 
nature, are [in this respect] superior to a poisoned arrow that they have been trained 
under a teacher’s advice.” That the modern Kdyasth or Kdyath enjoys no better 
reputation may be inferred from the Persian proverb : 

Sis] 

“Even if there befell a famine of men, one should not make friendship with these three; first 
the Kayatli/'^ second the Kamboh, third the had-natured Kashmiri. ■” 

The influence of the hdyasthas on the development of the Indian alphabets has- 
been noted by Biihler. The modern form of Nagari in use in Bihar is called after 
them Kdyathl. 

I now wish to draw attention to an interesting passage in the Salhi fountain in- 
scription (No. 33, 1. 2) in which we find the names and 

Officials of Pan„i m A.D. 1170. of -fPo local officials of Paiigi at that time 

(A-.D. 1170). They are ; Sri-Kaluka, Sri- Nenuk a, Dandavdsiha 

Sikutaka (?) and Kosthika-satha-segdna Sirika. As the words are given in Sanskrit, 
or, correctly speaking, Sanskritized forms, it is impossible to say which terms were 
actually in use. We can only assume that they did not differ materially from 
those used in the inscription. The document does not supply any information 
regarding the functions of these officials. All we can say is that in all probability 
they are mentioned in order of rank. 

The chief official of Pangi at that time would, therefore, be Kaluka (probably 

sanskritized Kdlu) who bears the curious title of Segana^ 
This word is not Sanskrit. According to a suggestion, 
for which 1 am indebted to Mr. A. H. Erancke, the word is perhaps a corruption 
of Tibetan sogampa meaning “a custom house officer or tax-collector.” If this- 

^ Bdjat. Till, 131 ; transl. Stein, Vol. JI, p. 12. 

^ Another, perhaps more orig'nai, version of this prvoerb mentions the Afghan instead of the Kayath. 
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interpretation is correct, it would point to the occupation o£ Pahgi by some Tibetan 
power previous to Chamba rule. Anyhow, we may assume that the functions of the 
-segdna were substantially the same as those of the head official of Pangi who until 
recent times bore the title of pdlsard. This term, which is not found in other parts 
of Chamba, is the designation of the head of ?kpargand in Mandi State and is known 
to have existed in Kulu also, where it has been replaced by the term negl. 

The next official Nenuka (probably sanskritized Nenu) has the title of 
Pratihara pratilidra. This term is also found in the fountain 

inscrij)tions of Sal (No. 35) and Nal (No. 39, 1. 2) as the 
designation of a local official. 

In Sanskrit literature the word pratlhdra is used in the sense of “a door-keeper 
or porter.” Among the five offices created by Lalitaditya of Kasmir the first is 
that of malidpratihdra} Dr. Stein renders it by “ High Chamberlain.” The same 
term occurs in the Alina copper-plate of Siladitya VII^ (1. 75) as the designation 
of the duta of the grant who has also the title of malidhscqxttcdi'ka, discussed above. 
We have already noticed it in combination with taravara on one of the Basarh 
clay sealings. In the list of officials in the Amgachi and Bhagalpur copper-plates 
the mahdpratllidra is mentioned immediately after the malidsendpati “ the Com- 
mander-in-Chief . ’ ’ 


In the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja® (1. 3) Laksmana is called the pratllidra of 
Bama ; on that account the rulers of Bhoja’s House who claimed descent from 
Laksmana were known by that name. In the same document the word is explained 
by a fanciful etymology from pratiharana. At first sight it may seem strange that 
the office of “ door-keeper ” was considered of such importance. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that Dhyan Singh, the powerful minister of Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh held the post of deorUvdld or “chief door-keeper.” Brew^ rightly remarks 
that “ in a native court, a j)lace of personal government, the door-keeper, possessing 
as he does the power of giving or restraining access to the chief, has considerable 
influence.” 

It is clear, however, that the term, if aj)plied to a district officer in Chamba 
can mean neither “door-keeper ” nor “chamberlain.” It is evidently an instance 
of the degradation of a high title of which India ofiers so many examples. We may 
perhaps conjecture that the pratilidra of the three fountain inscriptions held the 
same position as the modern lUcli'nilidTd who is the deputy of the cdi , keeps the 
revenue accounts and does the clerical work. I do not, of course, assume any ety- 
mological connection between tbe two words. 

The title dandcwdsilca borne by the third official of the Salhi inscription has 

already been discussed above. Here also we shall have 
Dandavasika. assume a deterioration in meaning, at least if the 

word is derived from Sanskrit dandapdBka. What in the present instance the 


' Bajat. IV 142 ; transl. Stein Vol. I, p. 1133. 
2 Gupta Inser. pp. 180 and 190. 

5 A. B. A. S., 1903-4, pp. 280 and 283. 

^ Jummoo, p. 12. 
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f inactions of the dandavdsika were, it is impossible to ScTy. Perhaps he was 
subordinate officer corresponding with the hliatvdl of modern Chamha. 



Fig 23. State Kothi at Brahmor (niiiud in the caithqualve of 4tli April 11105). 

Tlie last official mentioned in the inscription bears also the title of segdua and 
, may, therefore, liavc lieen a revenue officer. But Ix'sidos, 

he is called 7tY>,s/////7i:a-sa^/<:a whicli prol)ab]y means that ho 
was attached to the hotM (Skr. Jeosthika). It should he rcmonaI)cred that each 
pargand contains a State granary {kdthl) in which the local officers live and in 
which the revenue, collected in kind, used to he stored. In a Chamha coj)per- 
plate (No. 25, 1 21) mention is made of such a granary {knsthd.gdra) at Bhadra- 
varma, modern Bhadram, not far from the capital. This explains why in Ku|u 
where once the same system of administration existed, the word kdlh? is used in 
the sense of pargand. 






TEXTS AXD TEAXSLATIOX8. 


Nos. 1-4.— PANALI NALA ROCK INSCRIPTIONS. 

(Plate VI.) 

npHESE rock -inscriptions are found in the Panali Nala not far from Gurh •which 

was once the head-quarters of s, ipargand of the same name, hut is now included 
in the Lilh pargand. 

The letters are of a cursive type which makes it in many cases difficult to 
establish their value. The main interest of these inscriptions is the circumstance 
that they are the oldest epigraphs hitherto found in Chamba territory. On account 
of the character, I feel inclined to assign them to the 7th eentuiy. 

The first inscription (Plate VI a) consists of two lines 2' V' and T" long respec- 
tively. The letters in the upper line are partly uncertain. The following is a ten- 
tative reading : 

( 1 . 2 .) 

Qlhe only part of the reading which appears certain is vacchard at the end of the fi.rst 
line and Ooradivena at the beginning of the second line. The latter is probably a 
personal name. I presume that I has been substituted for e and that the name 
is in reality Goradeva. There are other instances of the substitution of I for e in the 
Chamba inscriptions. This points to Kasmir influence, as the pandits of that country 
usually pronounce e as l in Sanskrit words. After the instrumental case Ooradlvena, 
we naturally expect a past participle. Perhaps we may read Uhhitam, assuming that 
the vowel stroke of hhi has erroneously been drawn through the akmra instead of at 
the side of it. 

The second inscription (Plate VI b) consists of a single line 1' 2" long. It 
contains eleven uksaras 1" to 2^ high. It will bo noticed that it partly agrees with 
No. a. I read it tentatively : 

The third inscription (Plate VI c) consists of one line, 5^" long, of only six 
aksaras. I read it ; which corresponds to Sanskrit “ In this 

year.” Possibly the numeral or numerals expressing the year have become lost. 
The use of Prakrit in an inscription of tliis period is remarkable. 

The fourth inscription (Plate VI d) consists also of one short line, 6" long, of 
six aksaras. It reads ildoration to ^iva.” 
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6-8.— IMAGE liSSCPJPTlONS OP MERU-V ARMAN. 

(PL.ATES VIl-X). 

These insoriptioas were first brought to notice by Sir Alexander Cunningham 
and subsequently re-edited by me.^ They are engraved on the pedestals of the brass 
images of Laksana Devi, Ganes'a, Nandi and ^akti Devi, of which the first three 

f mTn fl Qjt Erahmor (map Eai'maorl, the ancient capital ot the State situated 
on the Budhal, a tributary of the Ravi ; whilst the temple of ^akti Devi stands 
at Ohatrarhi (map Ohitrahi) about half-way between Brahmor and Chamba town 
below the triple junction of the Ravi, Budhal and Tundehn. 

The four inscribed images, which were made by order of Meru-varman, exhibit 
a high degree of technique, rather than of artistic merit. In the Devi statues the 
workman, whose name, Gugga, is perpetuated in the inscriptions, has realized that 
conception of female beauty so frequently portrayed in Old-Indian poetry, but so 
alien to western taste. Even the trivali has not been omitted ! 

Laksana is mentioned in the Vamsmall {sloJca 46) as Bhadrakali and is also 
known by the general name of Bhagavati, the feminine of Bhagavan. Apparently 
she is, in the popular belief, no other than Durga-Parvati, for she is portrayed in the 
act of slaying the Mahisasura — the much extolled exploit of that goddess. The image 
proper is 3' 4", the pedestal 9" high. Her right foot is placed on the head of the 
buffalo-shaped demon, and with the trident held in her right hand she pierces his 
neck. Her left hand partly raises his body from the ground. Another right hand 
clasps a sword, another left hand a bell. It is of interest to note that the forked end 
of the trident (Skr. trisula) assumes the form of a thunderbolt (Skr. vajra, Tib. 
rdorje). There is thus reason to suppose that this favourite weapon of Devi and of 
^iva, the ancient storm-god, is nothing but a representation of the forked lightning, 
which in a somewhat different shape became the attribute of the thunder-god Indra. 
Miniature tridents of iron are presented in great number at Devi shrines as votive 
offerings, all through the western Himalayas. The bell, another favourite attribute 
of the goddess, by means of which she frightens her advei’saries, I suppose to be a 
symbol of thunder. 

The image of Ganesa is 3' high, its copper pedestal 14^'''. Its erection by Meru- 
varman is duly mentioned in the Varhiavali (sloka 46). Both the legs of the Ganesa 
image are broken, but a fragment of drapery, decorated with lotus-flowers, is still 
preserved on the pedestal. The god wears a snake as a sacred thread and has a tiger’s 
or lion’s skin tied round his waist. It is fastened in a knot over his prominent bellv. 
He is three-eyed and four-armed and holds the following attributes : a rosary in his 
upper right hand and one of his tusks in the other right band, a hatchet in his upper 
left hand and a vessel of sweetmeats in the lower left hand.® The appearance of the 

> A. S. B. Vol. XIV p. Ill f.; PI. XXVIll and A. R. A. S. 1902-03, pp. 240 ff. 

- Rurga-saptaiati (Bombay 1871) III, 37. d I ^ 

“ Cf. Pergusson and Burgess, Cave Temples of India, Plate LXXII. ^ - 
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figure therefore closely agrees with, the description given in the following clhydna^ 
for which I am indebted to Mr. D. Po. Bhandarbar. 




“ Worship ye the Lord of G-anas (Ganapati) with his diadem sMning like the 
young naoon ; with the face of a lord of elephants and cheeks moist with gushing 
rut-juice ; with a mighty snake, fastened as an ornament, and red clothes and oint- 
ment — him, minium-coloured, three-eyed and very corpulent, who in his lotiis-like 
hands holds a tusk, a noose, an elephant hook and a Ijoon, and who delights in the 
citron glittering in his broad trank. 

The following is another clhydna ® which I obtained from a local Pandit : 

“ May the corpulent son of Rudra {i.e., Siva) grant you the desired fruit, he, the lord 
of success and intellect, who alone is quick in destroying and removing obstacles . 
He, elephant-faced and distinguished by an elephant’s trunk, hears in his four excel- 
lent hands [a vessel of] sweetmeats, a rosary, a hatchet and likewise a spotless 
tusk. ” 

On the pedestal are a pair of lions, the ordinary symbol of a throne (Skr. 
simhdsana lit. lion-seat) in Indian plastic art, and in the centre a grotesque, ele- 
phant-eared figurine crouching in an indecent attitude and resting his hands on 
a crooked stick. Over it the inscription is placed. I have noticed a similar figurine 
on a stone Gaoesa image of the Visveivara temple at Bajaura (Kulu). It is pro- 
bably meant for one of Siva’s Gaqas who are often represented with animal heads, 
and of whom— it should be remembered — Ganesa is the leader, as his name indicates. 
Mr. Cousens informs me that, in the Cave sculptures, one finds dwarfs and some of 
Siva’s Ganas resting upon crooked sticks. They are often portrayed in indecent 
attitudes. Possibly the figure in question was originally derived from the Bodhi- 
sattva figurine commonly found on the pedestals of Buddhist statues of Gandhara. 
On a brass Buddha statuette from Patehpur (Kangra District), now in the Lahore 
Museum, the centre of the pedestal is occupied by a miniature Atlaiit, for which 
I have claimed the same origin.® The Ganesa figure is perhaps the most fortunate 


1 It occurs in the Tantrasdra and is quoted S ah dale alp ad rum a. The metre is Si ogdhard. 

2 The word in the second line is perhaps sjncnvmous with vara and may refer to the ‘‘gift-bestowing 
attitude ” (Skr. 'ZiapGwzTa/pa). But it is strange that no mention is made of the vessel of sweetmeats, one of 
Ganesa s most characteristic attributes. It is interesting to note that the citron or lemon (Skr. hijapura) is also an 
attribute of Yaisravana the Buddhist god of wealth. 

3 It is composed in the Sdrdulavihridita metre. 

4 Read 

5 Perhaps is to be read. Instead of it would te better to read 

fi A. JR, A, S, iy04-05, p. lOP. 
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of Gii 2 :s:a’s Trorks, and we cannot but admire tbe skill with Vt^bicb he has succeeded 
in imparting majesty to the grotesque features of the elephant- faced god. 

The bull Nandi (locally called Nandigan), the rehicle of Siva, stands in front 
of the temple dedicated to that deity under the name of Manimahes. “ The execu- 
tion,” Cunningham says, “is stiff and rigid with all the features much exaggerated.” 
The erection of the bull is mentioned in the Vamiavall {sloha 47) which asserts 
that Meru-Tarman wrote on it his royal decrees. This tradition which exists up to 
the present day does not, unfortunately, agree with the facts. Strange to say, 
the Vcmmmll does not mention the founding of the temple itself. The bull is of 
considerable size, being 5' high, to which the pedestal adds 13". It should be noted 
that the tail, the right ear and the bell suspended from the neck of the animal are 
broken. It is believed that this damage was done on the occasion of a foreign 
invasion, but tradition fails to supply any reliable information as to the nationality 
of the invaders. The people agree in asserting that they were not Muhammadans. 
These certainly would have done the work of destruction more thoroughly. Accord- 
ing to some, the invaders cane from Yarkand. The Vamsavali {sloha 48) relates 
that in the reign of Laksmi-varman, the grandson of Meru-varman, the Kiras 
invaded Ohamba and killed the Raja in battle. It seems not unlikely that the 
damage done to the statue as well as to the Ganesa image may be connected with 
this invasion. 

§akti Devi of Chatra rhi is more properly named ^ivasakti, from which it 
appears that she represents the female energy of ^iva, commonly called Mahesvari 
(from Mahe4vara=§iva). This explains also why a stone efhgy of diva’s bull Nandi 
is placed in front of the shrine. The image which is 4' 6" in height is four-armed. 
The chief attribute is not a trident, as one would expect, but a lance^ which is an 
attribute not of Siva but of his son Kumara or Karttikeya. Possibly it implies an 
allusion to the name of the goddess, Sanskrit sakti meaning both “ power ” and 
“lance.” In the other right hand she holds a full-blown lotus-flower — the general 
Indian symbol of beauty and grace. The two left hands grasp a bell and a snake. 
The meaning of the bell has been indicated above. The snake, whatever its original 
significance may be, is decidedly a Saiva emblem. The goddess is standing on a 
conventionally treated lotus, beneath which the inscription is engraved. 

The language of Meru-varman’s inscriptions is Sanskrit, but of an extremely 
ungrammatical type. The substitution of v for h and the doubling of t before r 
{gottra, puttra) and of g, c, t, m, and v, after that letter {durgga, arced, klrtli, 
varmman, purvvawi) are too common in Sanskrit epigraphs to call for special 
notice. A more serious error is the substitution of o for au in potra and the 
use of forms like hdrdpita for hdrifa and harmlna for harmiiid. The Laksana and 
Ganesa inscriptions are in prose, the other two in verse, the Nandi inscription 
in the Vasantatilaha metre, that on the ^akti image in what is evidently meant 
for the Indravajrd metre. The numerous grammatical as well as metrical mistakes 
occurring in the two latter epigraphs do not suggest great ability on the part of 
Meru-varman’s They obscure the meaning to such a degree that it is 

^ Cunningfiam calls it a scGptre. Tiie temple attendants- informed me tliat this lance is a modern Oiddition* 
Possibly -tlie imago lield originally its proper emblem—tlie trident (Skr. tritula). 
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■only possible to establish the general purport of the inscriptions. In transcribing 
them, I hare attempted to correct the numerous mistakes "which will be obvious to 
any one possessing the most elementary knowledge of Sanskrit. A disregard of 
samdM rules is noticeable throughout. 

The inscriptions of Meru-varman are not dated. According to Cunningham,^ 
the character wordd be that of the ninth and tenth centuries. It should, however, 
be noted that the script of Meru-varman is much earher than the Sarada character, 
which must have existed as a distinct type as far back as the tenth century and was 
in common use in the Panjab Hills by that time. Hence it is difficult to assign 
to these inscriptions a later date than the eighth century. On account of the 
striking resemblance of their scripts to that found on the Multai copper-plates^ 
of c. A.D. 700, I am inclined to place them rather in the beginning than at the end of 
that century. This conclusion well agrees with the place assigned to Meru-varman 
in the Chamba Vamsdvali. It should further be noticed that the sacred syllable 
om is regularly expressed by a symbol which is derived from the sign for 0, as found 
in inscriptions of the seventh century, but which in some cases is placed vertically. 
In the Laksana legend we twice find at the end of a sentence a symbol consist- 
ing of two concentric circles, the inner one approaching a dot.® In the same 
inscription the use of jihvdmuUy a should be noticed. 

No. 5.— LAKSANA IMAGE INSCHIPTION. 

(Plate X.) 

The inscription on the image of Laksana consists of two lines, 18-^" and 17^" 
long respectively. The average size of the letters is from to . The engraving 
is well executed. The epigraph records the construction of the image by the workman 
Gugga by order of Meru-varman, whose three immediate ancestors are enumerated, 
together with the mythical and the presumably liistorical progenitor of his race — 
Aditya the Sun-god and Mosuna. The main point of interest from a linguistic 
point of "view is the word used to indicate the image. Cunningham read in the second 
line Demjdrocavhdrapitdh, but the syllable whicli he read vhd ean only be hTcd. It 
is further evident that the preceding compound contains the word area which means 
“worship,” but which must here be taken in the sense of “object of worship.” 
Another instance of a similar “ materialisation ” of meaning is found in the word 
hlrti meaning “ glory,” but which in inscriptions is used for ‘‘ an object of glory, 
a glorious work.” In that sense we shall presently find it in the Nandi image 
inscription.^ 

The faulty form of devydrccali seems to be due to confusing the alternate 
forms devyd aredh and devyarcdli,.° The a of the last syllable must in any case be 
lengthened. It should also be noted that the wmrd area stands in the plural. 


^ Ancient Greograph^f p. 141. 

- Biihler, Indian FalceograpiJig, Table TV ; col. 

3 Ibidem p. 90 ; Biihler supposes it to be a conventional representation either of the dharmacahira or of the lotus. 
Tor the peculiar form of 0 see Table IV : 6, XYIII, 

4 Of. Fleet, G-u^ta Inscr. p. 212, footnote 6. 

^ A similar mistake occurs in inscription Xo. 11, 1. 4 devgodara instead of devg lulanc (or devya ndaru). 
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TEXT. 

II ( 1. 2) ^^WJJTWT II ’5TI^3^!?T^l-a X^TTlf^im; II o II 

11 O II 

COREEOTED READING. 

( 1. 2 ) ^^^’JrTtsri =51=^ X gtlftcTT: II 

TRANSLATION. 

Born from the own-house (gotra) of Mosuna ^ and from the Solar race, the 
great-grandson of the illustrions lord Aditya-warman, the grandson^ of the illnstrions- 
lord Bala-rarman, the son of the illustrious lord DiTakara-rarman, (1. 2) the 
illustrious lord Meru-varman, for the increase of his spiritual merit, has caused 
the holy image of the goddess Laksana to he made hy the workman Gugga. 

No. 6.— GANE^A IMAGE INSCRIPTION. 

(Plate X.) 

The Ganesa image bears an inscription in four lines of unequal length (13''' to • 
51"). The fourth line is divided into two by the head of the grotesque figurine 
noticed above. The size of the letters is from to f". The execution is fair. 
The contents — it will be seen — are almost identical with those of the Laksana in- 
scription. Instead of the word pautfra we find here the curious term anupottra 
(read anupantra) which evidently owes its origin to a wish to emphasize the distinc- 
tion between pautra and prapautra, the meaning being the same as that of pautra. 
The word indicating the gift was read by Cunningham devavarma{n ) ; but varman 
never has the meaning of “ an image.” The third syllable must be clha. Evidently 
the expression intended by the author of the inscription was deyadharma^ the term 
commonly used in the epigraphs of the Gupta period to indicate “ a pious gift ” 
and regularly followed by 'yam. 

TEXT. 

II (1. 3 ) 

zr II (14) II 

CORRECTED READING. 

( L 4) II 

^ Cimningham took the syllable sva to be part of the proper name. I believe that it belongs to the followiDg 
word gotra and has to be taken as a separate word. 

^ As remarked by Dr. Fleet, Grwpta Inscr. p. 15, footnote 3, the more correct rendering of prapautra pautra 
would be “son of son’s son” and “ son’s son.” 

® Cf. Fleet, Gupta Inscr. p. 25, footnote 5. The expression devadharmma for deyadliarmma occurs in 
inscription No. 9 of the present volume. 
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TRANSLATION. 

Adoration to Ganapati. Born from the own-house of Musuna and from the 
'Solar race, the great-grandson of the illustrious lord Aditya-yarman, the grandson 
of the illustrious lord Bala-varman, the son of the illustrious lord Bivclkara-yarman, 
the king of kings, the illustidous Meru-yarman has caused this pious gift to be made 
by the workman Gugga. 

No. 7.— NANDI IMAGE INSCRIPTION. 

(Plate X.) 

On the image of the bull Nandi we find two lines each 3' 2" longd the name 
of the inaker being added in the third line of 4f". The letters, the ayerage size of 
which is are yery distinct. Unfortunately the author of the inscrijition has per- 
formed his task in a far less satisfactory manner than the artist. His knowledge of 
Sanskrit grammar was eyidently yery imperfect, and the whole record looks like a 
conglomerate of words and expressions borrowed from other yotiye inscriptions, but 
only partially understood, or altered to such an extent as to render them unintelli- 
gihle. So much is certain that the inscription records that Meru-yarman huilt a 
temple which, with an eyident allusion at the founder’s name, is said to haye equalled 
Mount Meru in height. In front of it he placed the bull on which the inscription 
is found. The second half of the first stanza which contains a description of the 
temple in question is yery ohscure, owing to the use of what seem to be technical 
terms denoting yarious members of the building. 

Unfortunately it is by no means certain that the present temple is the edifice 
founded by Meru-yarman. Its style is that of the ordinary sihTiara temple ; whereas 
at this early period and in such close proximity to Kasmir one would expect to find 
the style of the ancient Kasmir temples which, as we knou", was also in yoguein the 
plains. The facade of the Laksana temple has the trefoil arch enclosed in a trian- 
gular pediment,' which forms such a typical feature of the Kasmir temples. This 
would indicate that the Ka4mir style was known in Chamba in the days of Meru- 
yarman, who — it should be remembered — was well-nigh contemporaneous with the 
great Lalitaditya, the founder of the famous temple of Martanda, It should also 
be noticed that our inscription seems to imply that Meru-yarman’ s temple was 
proyided with a manclapa, whereas the present shrine consists only of a cella entered 
through a porch, to which that appellation can hardly be a 2 )plied. (Cf. fig. 16.) 

In ancient Hindu temples we iuyariably find the figures of the riyer goddesses 
Ganga and Yamuna on both sides of the entrance. Such for instance is the case 
with the tenijile of Martanc].’^ In one of the Baijnath Frasasiis, too, it is 
distinctly stated that figiues of Ganga and Yamuna wore 25laced at the entrance. 
It desoryes special notice that they are also found, caryod in wood, on the tem 2 )le 
of Laksana Deyi. In each instance the two riyer goddesses are distinguished by 
their yehicles — the crocodile {maJeara) and the tortoise. 


^ The estampage reproiuced in plate X has been cut into two. 

2 Vide A. B, A. S. for 1902-03, plate XXXI'V. 

2 Major Cole has misinterpreted these figures. Ancient hitlldlngs in Kashmir^ Plates 16—18. 
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In temples of a later period we usually still find two female figures flanking tlie^ 
entrance to the sanctum. But their true meaning has become lost, and the character- 
istic vehicles of the two river-goddesses have either been omitted or changed into- 
meaningless animals. This is the case in the temple of Maniniahesa where the 
crocodile and the tortoise have developed into birds, apparently geese. This is another- 
sign of the late date of this temple. Considering that the temples of Laksana, 
^akti and Ganesa are all built of stone and wood and decorated with woodcarvings, 
it seems highly probable that the ^iva temple of Meru-varman was a shrine of the 
same type, which at a later period was replaced by the present stone temple. 

The word Mj'ti, as has been remarked above, is used here in the sense of “ a 
work which renders its constructor famous.” The compound Sn-Mermarmma- 
catur-odadU-kirttir will be readily understood by comparing an expression hke 
catur-udadU-samatilermta-Tclrti which is found elsewhere in epigraphical records.^ 
At the end of the inscription the object of the donation is said to be the increase in 
religious merit of the founder and his parents. 


TEXT. 


sTTTi ^f¥l: ii (1.2) iisrw ^1%^- 

iwf 11 


COEEECTED EEADING. 


H TTTWT^ 1 

i Cv. 

?:f%rrT ii (1. 2 ) rfw^rft ww: 


^?T?rtR5rTf^if 


3 ) 3Rf?f’!rr 11 


TEANSLATIOX. 

After that he had himself built a temple like unto Mount Meru on the top 
of the Himavant through the manifold bliss of [his] good works, an upper chamber 
{cmdramU) delightful to the eye, was added to it with various porches {mandapa) 
and numerous ornaments {dir a) turned towards the east; ^ in front of it [was set 
this bull fat of cheeks and body, compact of breast and hump, the exalted vehicle 
of the god (§iva). This is the glorious work of the illustrious Meru-varman 
[famous] over the four oceans, [tending] continually to increase the [spiritual] fruit 
of his parents and himself. Made by the workman Gugga. 

^ Elect, Gupta laser, p. 288, Nirmand copper-plate inscription, 1. 1. Cf. also p. 27, ii. 5. 

The rendering of the third pdda of the first stanza is problematic. For the term navandhlia ndma (if this is 
the correct reading) I cannot offer any plausible explanation. Possibly it stands for nayanahJiirdma or perhaps 
navandhJia ouglit to be navaaar^ha, Cf. JEp. Ind.y Vol. YIl, p. 71. Nor is it clear what is meant by ecindraidild 
and pfdggnvaka. 



Laksana Image Inscription. 


plate X. 
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No. 8.— §AKTI IMAGE INSCIIIPTION. 

(Plate X.) 

The inscription on the image of §akti Devi at Ohatrarhi consists of two lines, 
eaeh 1' 3" long. The maker’s name is mentioned in a sej)arate line of 8" placed 
behind the former two. The engraving is inferior to that of the Brahmor inscrip- 
tions. The shape of the letters which measure only from f" to in the average, 
is indistinct and the value of several of them uncertain. The inscription, moreover, 
exhibits the same want of grammatical knowledge on the part of its author as that 
on the bull Nandi discussed above. 

TEXT. 

^’irr ut^cr firf^ssTr: ii ( 1. 2 ) Trrrrrftra: i nfifriT rm (?) 

foT^T f tl ( 1. 3 ) liff II 


COREECTED BEADING. 

n1%rT[W:] ^SISJITWII (1. 2) ^Tf^fTT vrfm?r iq;^ 

I ftrsT ii( 1. 3 )iirf 


TEANSLATION. 

There was an eminent chief of a pure race, the illustrious Deva«varman of cele- 
brated fame. His son, charming by every virtue, [is] the illustrious Meru-varman, 
renowned on the earth. First, for the sake of the spiritual merit of his parents, he, 
out of devotion, caused the image of Sakti to be made, after having conquered [his] 
foes in their invincible strongholds, he who has prolonged his life by glory, fame and 
religious merit. 

No. 9.— GUM STONE INSCRIPTION OF SAMANTA ASADHA-DEVA. 

(Plate XI.) 

Gum ^ (map Guh) is situated on the ancient road from Chambd city to 
Brahmor, which follows the hill slopes along the right bank of the river Ravi. It 
was once the head-quarters of a pargand of the same name which, together with 
the former pargand of Belj (map Bail]), is now included in the Lilli far gaud. 
The State hothl of Gurii is still extant. At some distance from it there is a Devi 
shrine surrounded by a considerable number of Ungas. Tradition holds that their 
number once amounted to 101. On the same spot near the edge of the precipice a 
squared stone is found 3' 2" long and broad, by 9" in height. Apparently it once 
served the purpose of a Unga stand. On the front of this slab the inscription is 
cut in bold and well-defined letters which measure from f" to l-j". It consists of 
four lines varying from 15" to IS" in length. 


^ As a generic name gum T 5f ) naeans “ a chestnut troe.‘' 


U 
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The character is similar to that of Meru-varman’s inscriptions, but in some 
respects it represents a more ancient type. Post-consonantic e is expressed by a 
stroke in front of the consonant and not by a flourish over it- In the same way 
the vowel-sign o consists of two strokes, one before and the other after the consonant. 
The ahsara m is not provided with a loop as in the Brahmor inscriptions. On the 
contrary, the ahsara s has a loop and the ii in su is expressed by a downward 
continuation of the vertical stroke, as in the early Gupta inscriptions. On the 
whole the character resembles more that of the seventh than that of the eighth 
century. The syllable om is rendered by a symbol ; in the first line we meet with 
the sign for upadhmanlya. 

The points just-noted are the more remarkable, as the inscription refers itself 
to the reign of Meru-varman, and cannot, therefore, be separated by any consider- 
able space of time from his epigraphical records. The purport of the Guiii inscrip- 
tion is that Asadha-deva, a feudatory (sdmmita) of Meru-varman, built at Siva-pura 
a temple dedicated to Sankali^a. This conclusion cannot be said to be absolutely 
certain, owing to the language of the inscription, which shows the same disregard 
of grammatical and metrical rules as w^e have noticed in the Brahmor and Ohatrarhi 
inscriptions. 

TEXT. 

{ ]. 2 ) \ 

(1. 3 ) s 

( 1. 4 ) ir^?r II 

The inscription, as it stands, does not yield any sense. We can only attempt 
to discuss what its author can haye meant by the curious succession of com- 
pounds it consists of. First of all it should be noted that it is com 2 )osed in poetry. 
It consists of one stanza of four pctdas in the Sragdliara metre — each pada 
occupying one line of the inscription. There can be little doubt that Mosindditya- 
^anga (or perhaps ^vansa) is intended to coiiyey the same mea ling as the expres- 
sion Mosunagoth^dditijavamsasamhliuta used in the Laksana and Gain^sa inscriptions 
of Brahmor. The following compound paramaUvanato is clear; bat it is dithcult 
to say what is meant by ksattramadyattasuddhah. In any case these three 
compounds must belong to the name Srl-Herovarmmadeva in the second line, in 
which the poet has taken the liberty of changing Meru into Mere for the sake 
of the metre. 

The second line will become intelligible if we place the word pada (or pddam ?') 
immediately after Srl-Meruvarmma-deva^ by which the genitive devasya becomes 
superfluous. The word dsrtya, which stands either for dsritya or for dsrita ^ 
connects the two hemistichs syntactically. The following compound Sdmanta- 
Asddha-deva which shows a curious ignorance of the most primitive samdhi rule, 
ought to stand in the instrumental case. It is to be connected with the jDast parti- 
ciple krto in the last line. The rest of the third line, as it stands, is unintelligible. 


For a similar mistake cf. inscr. jSo. 15, 1. 24. 



Gum Stone Inscription. 


2CI- 
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Perhaps it is meant for surapitrjanavrndasecaijrasddat. The imjiossible form. 
hftvo in the last line is a mixture of hrto and Jcrtvd. Evidently the past participle 
h'to is wanted, its subject being the expression \a]yam devadharmmas, immediately 
following it, for which, as in the Sakti image inscription, deyadkarmas is to be 
read. Tlie last member of the next compound SivapuraniadMke is not clear. The 
only explanation I can offer is that madhika (the last syllable ought to be long) 
stands for madliye or for madhyayam. The genitive Scmkcdlkisya belonging to 
liarmmyam is very strange. Can it stand for Sankarektsya? We arrive conse- 
quently at the following reading which approximately must represent what the- 
would-he poet employed by Samanta Asadha wished to express. 

CORRECTED READING. 

II 

( 1 . 2 ) -Tir^^?f^Tfgfi€^trr%U5r 

( 1. 3) ^TtTJfTTW-^sr 


TRANSLATION. 

The feudatory chief Asadha-deva resorting to the lotus-like feet of the illus- 
trious prince Meru-varman (that scion of the house of Mosuna and Surya, and 
worshipper of the most exalted Sival, has made this pious gift — a shrine of Sankalisa 
in the midst of ^ivapura — thanks to the service [rendered] to the multitude of the 
gods and the ancestral spirits. 

No. 10.— TDR EOCE INSCRIPTIONS. 

(Plate XIT.) 

The village of Tur belongs to the Basu pargand and is situated miles 
east of south from Basu Kotlu on the road which leads by the Baleui Pass to 
Shahpur and Rihlu in Kahgra. At a short distance beyond the shrine of Stuhr Nag 
before entering the village, the road passes a honlder bearing carvings and 
inscriptions. The locality where it is found is known by the name of Tarsrua and 
the stone itself is usually designated as lihhu patn “ the inscribed slab.” No 
traditions seem to be connected with it. 

The centre of the slightly slanting surface is occupied by an elaborate square 
figure supposed to be a magic spell. Under it we find the effigies of a caparisoned 
elephant and two horses running, as it were, in the direction of the Pass. Over the 
front horse is the word Sri enclosed in a rectangle. Between this and the central 
figure we read; Srl-Hcmsmetam, the lueauing of which I cannot explain. Most 
probably it is a proper name, hut the last member of the compound is puzzling. 
It is noteworthy that the last syllable is written under the line, evidently because 
the central figure came in the way. This must, therefore, have been carved l^efore 
the inscription. 

u2 
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Over tlie second horse are three lines apiiarently ivithout any connection with 
■each other. The first line measures 3' 1" in length and consists of eleven 
aksams BV to SI" high. I read it: 0)h svastiw Srj-Tthakkikena Ukliitam. 

“ Hail ! Written hy the illustrious Thakkika.” The syllable following Sn is 
doubtful, but it is very similar to the aksara ttlia found in the Sarahan prasasti 
(No. 13) 1. 7.^ I suppose that in reality the name is Thakkika and that the form 
Tthakkika is due to a confusion of ^ri-Thakkika with Srimat-Thakkika. The 
second line has only four aksaras 2 to 4^" high, and reads : Magarahru, which 
can be hardly anything else but a proper name. It is possible that the first syllable 
is in reality na, as in the inscriptions of Meru-varman this aksara can scarcely be 
distinguished from ma. The third line contains three aksaras of very large size : 
Sri-Laksml. The first aksara is no less than 14^" high. It is impossible to decide 
whether the word “Laksmi” here indicates the goddess of good fortune and 
foi’ms part of the charm, or is to be taben as the personal name of some female. 
Nor can we make out who “ the illustrious Thakkika ” was by whom these lines 
and presumably the accompanying figures also were engraved. It is, however, 
noteworthy that an inscription (No. 17) incised on the pedestal of an image found 
in the same village of Tur, contains the propor name, “ §rl-Thakkika.” The 
character of this epigraph which exhibits a much later type than that of the rock- 
inscription precludes the possibility of the two names indicating the same person. 
But the occurrence of the proper name “ Thakkika ” elsewhere supports my 
■explanation of the ttha in the word Srl-Tthahkikena. I may add that the imago 
inscription contains also the invocation Om namo Srl-Ttkakklkasmmi-padah, in 
which apparently the same orthographical mistake is made. 

The later Thakkika was a local Bana ; j)ossibly the older one was his ancestor, 
as there are instances of a name recurring in the same family. Most probably 
the two inscriptions are separated by a space of time of nearly throe centuries. 
The rock inscription is written in the same character as Mcru-varman’s inscriptions 
and may be assigned to the beginning of the 8th century, whereas the younger 
Thakkika was a vassal of Baja Vidagdha and must therefore have lived about the 
end of the 10th century. 

No. 11.— PBOLI-BA-GALI BOOK INSCBIPTION OP MRTYUNJAYA- 

VABMAN.— (Plate XI.) 

Proli-ra-gala is the name of a narrow mountain-passjage {gala literally 
“neck”) through which the road from Basu leads over the Kankot range, and 
thence by the Kankot Pass (the Bowar Pass of the Survey Map) over the Dhaula 
Hhar to Eihlu in the Kangra District. The locality evidently owes its name to its 
resemblance to a gate {proU).^ There are no traces of buildings on the spot, but at 
a distance of 2 miles the ruins of a fort are said to exist. In these days the Kankot 
road is but little used owing to its difficult nature. It is, therefore, the more 

Cf. also the ligature nthya in paripmitjiya (No. 15, 1. 17.) 

" On the moaning of this word and its connection with Sanskrit pratoli and Hindi paulii) see my note S. A. S. 
for 1906, pp. 539 fi. 
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remarkable to find a rock-inscription here, proving the fact of its having been in 
■ existence for a thousand yeai-s at least. 

The inscription which has to be reached by means of a ladder is cut on a rock 
at the side of the road. It consists of two lines 3' 1" and 3' 'i!' respectively in length. 
The letters vary from 1" to 2" in size and, though irregular in shape, are distinct and 
legible throughout, except where the stone is broken. This is unfortunately the 
case in the latter half of the second line, where the letters are crossed by a number 
of cracks which have disfigured several of them beyond recognition. 

Owing to this circumstance, I have not been able to make out the exact 
purport of the document. It seems to record the appointment of a certain Eaja- 
putra (whose name is illegible) to some post. This at least seems to follow from the 
word ‘^nro'krtah piirashriah) at the end of the second line. The main interest, 
therefore, lies in the first line which is legible throughout and contains the name of 
a Eaj a which I read ; Mrtymijaya-varmma-deva. The use of the royal titles and of 
the cognomen varman renders it highly probable that the j)erson bearing that name 
was one of the early rulers of Brahmor or Ghamba, though his name does not occur 
in the V'amsdvall. 

The inscription is undated, but its character bears a close resemblance to that 
used in the records of Vidagdha’s reign. This is particularly striking in the shape 
of the s which has a pouch and not an angular loop as is regularly found in later 
Sarada inscriptions. The r also presents a type peculiar to the 10th century. 
Post-consonantic e is expressed by a horizontal stroke running from the top of the 
aJcmra towards the proper right. 

On the strength of palseographical evidenee we may, therefore, assign the 
Proli-ra-gala inscription to the 10th century of our era. Assuming Mrtyuujaya- 
varman to have been a ruler of the house of Musana, the question arises whether he 
is to be placed before or after Sahilla. In other words, was his capital Brahmor or 
Ghamba? Geographically both alternatives are possible, as the Basu^«?’^a«a pre- 
sumably belonged to the ancient Brahmor State. Two points may be noticed. 
Prom Sahilla onwards the VcmsdvaU becomes fairly reliable, whereas for the pre- 
ceding period it cannot claim the same degree of historical value. It is, therefore, 
more likely that a name should have been left out in the earlier portion. Secondly, 
it is noteworthy that all documents after Sahilla are dated, whereas those of the 
period previous to his reign are not. In this respect the Proli-ra*gala inscription 
agrees with the earlier records. Weak though these arguments are, they perhaps 
justify us, in the absence of other evidence, in provisionally placing Mrtyunjaya- 
varman between Meru- varman and Sahilla, but considerably nearer to the latter 
from w^hom he cannot have been separated by more than a century. 

TEXT. 

(1. 2) ^(?) . . . . [ ^cr ] ww 


^ The stroke following m cannot be part of the inscription. The a stroke of is uncertain. 
^ This word I cannot explain ; the third ak§ara is perhaps ca. 
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TRANSLATION. 

H ail ! 'i’he king of kings, the supreme lord, the illustrious and divine 
Mptyunjaya-varman. By order of the king the Rajaputra .... has heen 
appointed 

No. 12._SVAIM IMAGE INSCRIPTION OE RAJANAEA BHOGATA. 

(Plate XIII.) 

I'his inscrij)tion is cut on the base of a stone image of Devi Astabhuji which 
is placed in the village shrine of Svaim (map Sai), a hamlet of the Himgiri 
pargana, 1 mile east of Himgiri Kothi. The Himgiri pargana forms part of the 
Curah %oamrat. The shrine, which measures nearly 11' 9" by 11' exteriorly, contains 
a cella or gamhhlrl of nearly 4' 4" by 4' in which the image is enshrined. 

The statuette which is 3' 3" high and 1' 10" wide is carved on one side only. 
It represents the goddess in the act of slaying the evil demons. She is shown 
standing in the archer-attitude (Skr. aUdJidsana}) — the favourite position of 
deities in their angry mood. She wears a diadem, heavy ear-pendants and various 
other ornaments. Her forehead, is marked with the frontal eye. She is eight-armed, 
whence the name Astahhuji by which she is often indicated. With two hands she 
clasps her formidable weapon the trident (Slcr. trUula) on the prongs of which 
struggles a demon who still raises his sword for a desperate blow at the goddess. In 
her remaining three right hands she holds a long sword, a thunderbolt (Skr. vajra) 
and a sword-shaped mace. Two left hands hold a l)ell (Skr. ghantd) and a bow. 
With her eighth hand she seizes the hair of a second demon, armed with sword and 
shield, who struggles in vain to escape her grip. The two demons are no doubt the 
Asura kings, Kumbha and NiAimbha, whose destruction is extolled as one of the 
greatest deeds of Devi.^ 

The feet of the goddess are hidden behind a miniature balustrade formed by a 
row of eight dwarf pilasters. The two central ones support an arch under which 
a figurine, apparently male, is seated. It occupies the same position as Aruna the 
charioteer in images of Surya. The Buddhist goddess Xajra-varahi “the She- 
boar of the Thunderbolt ” is also accompanied by a similar figure, which is 
supposed to drive her team of seven hogs. BiR in the present case tlie meaning 
of this attendant figure is by no means clear. It is a frequent practice in Indian 
art to represent, at the feet of a divine image, a miniature efiBgy of the donor or 
donors of the sculpture. But such figurines are always shown in a much more 
respectful pose than is the case here. Otherwise we might take it to be a portrait of 
Rana Bhogata, the son of Somata, who was the donor of the image. 

On the front of the pedestal we see two ferocious lions devouring the body of 
the Buffalo demon, whose discomfiture is regarded as a no less famous exploit of 
Parvati than her victory over Kumbha and Ni^umbha.'* In plastic art she is usually 

^ Foneber, IconograpJiie hoiiddldque (Paris, 1900) p. 07, n. 2. 

- It: is sung in Chapters IX and X o£ the Diirgd-sapta^ati which forms part of the Mdrhandega^qnirdna. A 
reference to Parvati’s victory over oumbha and Nisuiuhha ocems in the last verse of the sixth act of the- 
Mrcchakatilcd. 

« Of. jjurgd^sapta^atu Chapiers II and III. 
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represented in the act of piercing the Mahisasura with her trident. An instance of 
this is the statue of Laksana Deri at Brahmor. The presence of two lions on the 
base of the Syaim image is surjn'ising. It is true that, according to the texts, the 
lion of Parvati took an active part in the fighting, hut we read only of one lion. 
I presume that the second lion here is due to the fact that in Indian sculpture a 
throne (Skr. sithhdsana) is invariably sujiported by two such animals. 

The inscription consists of two lines, which measure 20V and oV respectively- 
The aksojvas are from V V length. They are clearly cut and legible throughout. 
The inscription is not dated l)ut, on the strength of j)alseogi’aphical evidence, may be 
assigned to the 9th or 10th century of our era. The type of the letters with their 
elongated, mostly nail-headed and decoratively twisted strokes shows some similarity 
to that used in the inscriptions of Meru-varman. Especially the k and t with their 
twisted tails have an early type. Some of the letters, however, (e.y. n, s and s) 
exhibit a later stage ot develojiinent. It may, therefore, be better described as a 
transition from the ornamental script of the 7th and 8th centuries to the early 
Sarada, as found in the Sarahan prasasti (Ko. 13). 

The language is Sanskrit, but the number of grammatical errors is remarkable, 
considering the briefness of the record. In this i*espect also the Svaitii inscription 
reminds us of the epigraphs of Meru-varman. Here also we find the prakritism 
hdrcipitah for kdritah. The meaning of the preceding word ihahtd is not clear. It 
can, of course, be connected with the immediately preceding Bhagabhafi, which 
evidently stands for Bhagavati. But after the name of the deity represented by the 
image one naturally expects a word meaning '■ an image.” I do not see how’ bhakfd 
can be explained in this manner.' Eor the rest, ihe purport of the inscription 
is clear, notwithstanding the corruptness of the language. A difficulty remains wdth 
regard to the last word which is the name of the donor of the image. The reading is 
tincloiibtedly Srl-Bhogatesyah. The visarga may be eliminated. In imgTammatical 
inscriptions like the present we often find it used at random as a kind of ornament 
at the end of a sentence or word. Ikit how to explain the vowel e in the last 1mt one 
syllable. I i^resnme that the author of the inscription hesitated between the instru- 
mental Bhogatena and the genitive Bhogatasga and, hy confusing the two, produced 
the impossible form JBJiogatesya. Anyhow the woi*d must be an a stem. Compare 
Soniata the name of the donor’s father. Other instances of a man’s name ending in 
taa^ne Asata (Nos. 25-27), Bhogata (No. lo), Jasata (Nos. 28-29), Prakata (No. 17, 

1. 3) and Snrambhata (No. 25, 1. 

The Svaim inscription records the constxnction of the image of Bhagavati, i.e. 
Devi, on which it is found, l)y order of a Kana Bliogata, the son of Soinata, born in 
the district of .Keskindha, It is of interest as the Ccudiest document in which the 
word rdjdnaka ‘‘a rana ” occurs. The expression liorn in the district of Keskin- 
dha, if applied to Somata,® docs not necessarily imply tlurt his son Eliuguai resided 

J3hakta, though a past, participle, is used in an active sense. 

' I quote, moreover, the following examples from other sources : Bappata (Rajett. VII 4^2, 572 and in Kappata- 
devl V 282, 1290k Bhappata {Rajat IV 214^ Cippata IV 676, ete.k Dharamnta VII CIS. etc.). 

Hemhata p. 190), Kalata [Bdjat. V 66), Mungata {Ryat VII 5S9, VIII 1090), Sahgata 

VII 589 )?), VIII 1090, 2178), Senata {Rdjcit. VII 482} and Varnata ( Rdjat. VI 90, etc.). 

^ Grammatically the compound Keshindha-vi^ayot]^ana[oina) can, of course, he just as well applied to Somutu- 
j)itUra, i.e, to Bhogata. 
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in that country. I feel, however, inclined to assume that this was the sense which- 
the author of the inscriiition wished to convey, as Bhogata was probably the here- 
ditary Rana of the tract round Svaim. If so, this must have been the district 
designated by the name of Keskindha. It is impossible to say how far it extended, 
but, as the old baronies are said to have often corresponded with the modern parga- 
nds, we may roughly say that, in all probability, Keskindha is the ancient name of 
the Bimgiri pargand. The name does not seem to have survived. 

In the Sarahan (No. 13, 11. 3-4,) mention is made of “ a lord of Kis- 

kindha” whose daughter Somaprabha was married to Satyaki, the son of Bhogata, 
evidently a Eana residing in the Sau valley. I have little doubt that this Kiskin- 
dliika is the same country which is called Keskindha in the Svaim inscription. 
Possibly the e in the first syllable is due merely to a clerical error. This assump- 
tion, if correct, would render it the more probable that Kiskindha corresponds • 
roughly with the Himgiri pargand} Por it was only natmal that the chief of Saho 
should intermarry with the family of a neighbouring Bana. 

TEXT. 

(1. 2) ii 

CORRECTED READING. 

^ 11 ^ifTcIT 

(1. II 

TRANSLATION. 

Hail ! [This image of j the revered (?) BhagavatP has been made by order 
of the Rana, the illustrious Bhogata, whose body is adorned with the full number of 
all virtues, the son of Somata, born in the district of Kiskindha. 

No. 13.~SARAHAN PRA^ASTI. 

(Plate XV.) 

The village of Sarahan is situated on the left bank of the Sal rivulet opposite 
Saho (map Sau), the head-quarters of a pargand of the same name. The distance 
from Saho to Chamba City is 6|- miles as the crow flies, and about 8 miles by road. 
In the village temple of Sarahan— an insignificant little building of a type common 
in the Panjab Hills — an inscribed stone was pointed out to me, remarkable both for 
its workmanship and excellent preservation. Since May 1908 the stone is preserved 
in the Chamba State Museum and is entered in the Museum catalogue as No. A, 1. 
The inscription is carved on the front and the back of the slab, the inscribed 
sides being 22" in width and 61" in height. It consists of twenty-twm lines, of 
which eleven, each measuring 21" in length, are found on the obverse and the 


^ There can hardly be any connection between this Kiskindha and the mythical realm of the monkey kings 
Sugnva and Valin which has given its name to the fourth canto of the Ramayana. 

" jBhagavati is the feminine form of Ehagavan which is used to designate deities and deified saints, especially Buddha 
and Krsna. The most correct rendering would be “ Lord/* Bhagavati, therefore, is almost equivalent to “ our Lady/'" 
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remainiiig nine lines, each. 20^ long, on the reverse, the last line being only 
The average size of the letters is f". 

The obverse is in a perfect state of preservation. Some small joieces have flaked 
off along the edges, but this has hardly affected the lettering. Of the reverse the 
two upper corners are broken, by which the first and last two aksaras of the 12th 
line have become lost. The initial syllable can be nothing but ra. The two at the 
end of the line I have restored in accordance with a conjecture made by Pandit 
Nityanand §astri of Srinagar (Kalmir). Here also I believe the restoration may 
be regarded as certain. Por the rest, the execution is such that there cannot be 
the slightest doubt as to the meaning of any of the characters. 

The inscription, except the initial mangala, is composed in Sanskrit poetry and 
consists of twenty-two verses. The first and last, which are benedictory, are in 
the Aryd metre, the second and third in the Vasantatilaha. The remaining stanzas 
are JJpajdti, except verses 18 and 19 which have a long syllable at the beginning of 
each pada, and therefore belong to the Indravajrd variety. It will be seen that 
this diversity of metre has a close connection with the nature of the contents of the 
poem. The verses are not numbered in the original, but simply marked by a double 
stroke at the end. The single stroke after the second pada is often omitted. 

The author of the inscription was evidently well acquainted with the rules of 
Sanskrit grammar and rhetoric, and therefore a good 2 )oet in the Indian sense of the 
word. The only objection we can make to his language is the frequent use of such 
burdensome adjectives as JcdtMnyahMj (1. 11), cminabhdva'hTidl (1. 13), hibJiratva- 
hlidj (1. 14), krsatdkida (1. 15) and vydkomtd-sdlin (11. 17-18) which, after all, 
convey no more sense than kathina, aruna, mhlira, krm and vydkosa. The two 
blunders kdtliinya'hhdjas instead of °blidjd (1. 11) and stdt for sydt (1. 19) are prob- 
ably due to an oversight. "We find also cakkra for cakra (1. 3) and Kdrtikeya 
for Kdrttikeya (1. 3). The signs for ha and ©a are often interchanged. For the 
rest, the orthography of the inscription is unobjectionable. The sign for amisvdra 
is never used as a substitute for the nasal consonants ; it is exclusively found before 
semi- vowels and sibilants. In the same way the visarga is only used in pausa ; 
whilst before initial sibilants the final sibilant is retained with the necessary modi- 
fications. Before hard gutturals and labials we find jihvdni'uUya and %ipadlimdniya 
used throughout. Finally, the following uncommon words occrmring in the inscrip- 
tion should be noted : vimalimdkara {vimaliman-dkara) in 1. 2 and sudJid-suH in 
1. 17, both meaning ‘'moon”; pravikasvaratva from vikasvara “ full-blown ” in 1, 3 5 
and dtmaja in 1. 13 with the meaning of “ lovc.”^ The use of pramodollasa for 
pramodoUdsa in 1. 8 is hardly justified. 

The inscription records the foundation of a temple dedicated to the “moon- 
crowned ” Siva (verse 21) by an individual called Satyaki (v. 3) the son of Bhogata 
(v. 2) and married to a lady named Soma prabha (“ Moonlight ”) of the house of the 
lord of Kiskindhika (v. 4). The greater part of the poem (vs.5-20) is devoted to the 
praise of this lady, whose charms are extolled in the flownry style of Indian erotics. 
No more information is given regarding the donor, but we may infer from certain 
expressions {mjitdid-cakkrah v. 3 ; Jayatu prthvzm sakaldm v. 22) ; and especially 

^ C£. manasija, manobhava, ^nanohhU, cetohhava, ceiohhu, citiaj'j, cittaj cvnmmi, etc. 
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from tlie term narendra (v. 21) applied to Mm, and from that of Devi (v. 4), applied 
to his consort, that he belonged to the warrior caste. The names Bhogata and 
Satyaki do not occur in the genealogical list of the Chamba E^ajas ; nor is there in 
the epigraph itself any evidence that they belonged to the illustrious house of 
]\Iusana. More probably they were local chiefs belonging to the class of Eanas to 
whom so many of onr Chamba documents owe their existence. We have seen above 
that Kiskindha is the ancient name of the country round Himgiri. It was the seat 
of a Eana’s family, and it was evidently a daughter of that baronial house whose 
beauty is sung in the Sarahan eulogy. 

The temple founded by Satyaki is indicated as deva-kulan-halanha-muht-endu- 
leM-dnkita-sekharasya (v. 21), and again in the final benedictory stanza ^iva is 
spoken of as hvinarasmisekhara (v. 22). From this it may be conjectured that 
the shrine, the foundation of which the inscription records, is not the poor and 
unimportant village-temple of Sarahan, but the Sivdlaya of Sah5, known by the 
name of Candrasekh [Skr. Candrasekhara). At first sight this building, with its high 
slate root supported by white-washed pillars, presents quite a modern appearance. 
But on close examination it will be seen that the cella in which the linga is placed 
is undoubtedly ancient. 



Fig. 24 , Temple of Candrasekh at Sahd. 


This cella, which measures 17' 10" outside and 12' 7" inside in both directions, 
is oriented east. It contains a large stone linga placed on a stand, 6' 4" square 
at the top, which is encased in copper sheeting. The walls of the temple are plain. 
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The north wall is pierced by an outlet for the sacrificial w:iter which is provided 
with a gargoyle in the shape of a mahara head. On the south, west and north sides 
there is an ornamental niche in the centre of the wall. That on the south is sur- 
mounted by the figure of a monkey aud contains a stone slab which represents 
Narasimha disembowelling Ilirauyakasipu. On the east side are two niches, one on 
each side of the doorway. 

The doorway is the most ornamental part of the temple. The doorlintel is 
supported by two pillars with round shafts aud capitals of the pot-and- foliage type. 
The bracket -capitals are provided with supporting figurines. Both sides of the en- 
trance are elaborately carved. The lower half of each doorjamb is decorated with a 
standing figure of Siva, measuring 2' 3" in height (plate XIV). That to the right 
shows him in his angry form (Skr. Tci'uddha) , and that to the left in his benevolent 
moodi Santa, prasanna). The right-hand figure has three faces and six arms. 
With two hands he holds the ends of an elephant-headed snake swung over his head. 
The other two right hands hold a trident and an object which is perhaps the hilt of a 
sword or mace. The left hands hold the heads of two demons. The god wears along 
necklace of human heads and, as sacred thread, a snake. He stands on a corpse and 
is attended by two miniature chowrie-carriers. The left-hand figure represents ^iva 
four-armed. In his right hands he holds a fiower and a rosary, and in his left hands 
a trident and a waterpot. He is also accompanied by two cbowrie-bearers. The 
roof and the verandah with its twelve neatly stuccoed pillars are said to have 
been built about A. D. 1900, after the temple had been damaged by a flood. In 
front of the temple is a sunk courtyard which contains a large stone slab pierced 
with an octagonal hole. Apparently it once belonged to the stand of a linga. On 
the other side of this courtyard opposite the temple, stands a large stone figure of 
diva’s bull Nandi, 6' 4" high, which is entirely blackened with oil. It has very 
elaborate trappings, in which demon-heads are introduced, and a decorative coverlet 
carved with a row of geese on each side and an eight-petalled lotus on the top 
in the manner of a saddle. The bell, suspended from the neck of the animal, 
is broken on the proper left side. For the rest, the statue is well preserved. A 
male figurine, said to represent a cowherd, hangs at its tail. Such figures I have 
often noticed on Nandi images in the Panjab Hills. 

Tradition ascribes the foundation of the Gandraiiekiiara temple to Sahilla-var- 
man. Though, in view oF our inscription, this tradition must be rejected, it may be 
taken to afford an approximate date both for the temple and for the record of its 
construction. The circumstance that the inscription is undated points to its being 
one of the earlier epigraphs found in Ohamba. Some peculiarities of the script 
confirm this conclusion. The na has a shape different from that found in other 
Sarada inscriptions but very similar to that of the time of Meru-varmaii. It is also 
noteworthy that in pd, md and yd the vowel-sign is attached to the consonant by 
means of a long horizontal stroke which does not touch the upright, in exactly the 
same manner as in the copper-plate grant of Vidagdha, Sahilla’s grandson. The 
inscription may, therefore, be assigned to the 10th century and to the time of Sahiila 
or one of his immediate successors. 

X 2 
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TEXT. 

II 

sr^rffT fai^ tiT^rrmwiT i 

(]. 2) wx i 

ri^T^wr (1. 3) ^Tfr ^JrT ^rf^%5r: i 

f%fBgr (1. 4) xr^fTT 5n*T ^>15 cf^ I 

ii 8 ii 

%gTW^T-(l. 5) I 

II n. II 

■5rr5ITf%^T^^f^-¥f%%^-f%3^*^??IT m 1 

( 1 - 6 ) irTTW^m ^#crgt ii 4 11 

’aTl'K-1%^'^ X fififTT^ f^ff ^T i 

^«jfT-TT5rer g tt( 1 7)5€r-5t’^wr^-’^?i-^TrT¥fiT5 11 's 11 

gfJT=^gt-W-fW5r-^=g[T f^I ?T5ft-^¥f^^Tfw g I 

^rcr-1%fT4-?jf^WT 5T ( 1 . 8 ) ^iT^: 11 ^ 11 

f%?r^%^-'^irarT ^ ^jcf 11 £. ii 

m ^ f%Ttfi-?gf^-(l. 9) %3T-TTmf^vrfa '5jT=^T irinT^^JT 1 
«ni'^^t-TrT5T€-^^Tn^|fcrfi^5ii=gTi^TO^^^ 11 ^o 11 
5a?TPT?r-^-E[gm 10)7ra[T'»Htf% I 

ici^ f%f5f<5r ?raT II ? ^ II 

WT X ^ITt^t Ilf^^T^TT#r ^5^^-^Tfifr-5^-f^»fTi[ ^ I 

tr^T X ^Tf35€r-W^f I 

^ iTiiTTJtw ^f%vR%5T ^ErT-(l. l2)[T]^-^f3^^ 'snfxr lu^ 11 

WT^ g^^^^-^5rr-^^WT^-^5R^-«r5iT-^crrJrT: 1 

d 

gir fwrffT ir=^-^w55 [ai* fw'Ki. ii ^8 ii 

^Tg:-iTwraT^-w^-aTT^ 3r^?%a^-aTr?rT 1 

^fr fiT ^^tX 5ft%5R^c?5^=^ 31^ i%^?I-^T^ajTfcr II 11 

^ The verses are not numbered in. the original. 

- Cf. Sdn^gadharapaddliati 3290. 

^rrasTfs'f^vrrftr i-^ft-^^ft^^i ii 

^ The ori)^iaal has hdthinyci-hhajas. 

^ The lower portion of the sign for ga is still traceable. Cf. Kanumannataha II, 6, 
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(1. 14) tr^arr grif?! i 

fcRTifcT 1%=f f^f^q«rl) II ? ^ II 

ireiT(l. 15)-g 57^’ ^ST-TTTT-'ipn ?TT I 

TTfi^ ’S?rfT ^€^--^77'=^^ W^7T.“ II t'S II 

^^-fwreTl%^-(l. 16) TM-qfr^r-^l^-^'nr ^wwHr rif^TFr I 
fT5?’^’!rr4»®[^?:-'^#5T ^ snfir: ii ii 

^IW 1%5IT% ^ fsTrlT^-f^® (1, 17) ^feT^TTStfr I 

^ TT^nr m ii \£. ii 

•qr^^T^^-^iC-HflTSTt (1. 18) <TT-SrTl%f^ %?! | 

WT^TOJT 5 rr< 5 t^- 5 ng« rffttim ^icj; 11:^0 11 

’sarxr^ wr(l. i9)w^^T^^rwf7T^?T^^ 1 

^-^ 55 -^ 757 % cT-^^ <<31 II ^ ^ II 
SRig f^TRf3?T-W?: ^T-(l. 20)g^\7^^77^ twfi ^ TT 1 
TfT^Tfrcra^gg ^ l^Cf ^-WffW^i^TT II II 

TRANSLATION. 

Hail ! 

1. Victorious is Siva, our Lord,® whose body is adorned with moon-light® and 
whose affection is fixed on [that] half of [his] body [consisting] of the ever-devoted 
Gauri. 

2. There was on the earth a man of laudable virtues, dignity and deportment 
pure like the sickle of the glittering shedder of brightness (the Moon), whose form 
was an ornament of the world and who resembled a jewel of very clear pearls. 

3. from him was born — even as Jayanta from the Prince of the immortal 
(Indra) and Karttikeya from Him who bears the half moon as his diadem (^iva) — 
the illustrious Satyaki who used to j)ut away the sorrow of his dear ones— like unto 
Visnu of abundant virtue and the victor over his enemies’ host. 

4. A daughter of the house of Kiskindhika’s Lord, Soma-prabha by name, 
whose form was an ornament of the wmrld, was his queen — even as the daughter of 
Himalaya (Durga) [was the queen] of the three-eyed god (Siva). 

6. When the Creator had fashioned her face — a moon such as was never seen 
before, of ever sparkling splendom’, devoid of blemish [and] full-orb’d— the hairs on 
his slender limbs stood on-end.’ 


^ The origrinal has vihlirateva. 

“ C£. Sn-Mammata quoted S'lt^ltdsita'iiall 1557. 

w<sj(: MW f^T i 

c|5*t=§ 

sj 2. 

^ The original has oiitamva-himhe. The original has stdt. 

^ Literally “ this Lord.” 

® An evident allusion to the name o£ the lady to whose praise the greater part o£ the poem is devoted. 

7 The Creator h.imsel£ was in raptures over her face, which resembled and, at the same time, surpassed the moon 
-as it was never obscured by eclipses or clouds, had no markings and was not subject to different phases. 
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6. She, exceeding lovely and rich in virtues, attained l)y the cunning disposition 
of various ornaments still greater charm in the eyes of the men of taste, like the 
Muse of a good 2 met.‘ 

7. “ Can she be the high-tide of the ocean of passion, or a cluster of blos- 
soms on the tree of love, or the presiding goddess of the realm of king Spring, or 
the sum of the beauty of the three worlds ? 

8. Or a sjiell named ‘ Mind-perplexing,’ cajDable of rendering the three worlds 
obedient ? ” Thus lost in a multitude of doubts, one cannot decide about her. 

9. Beholding her with an eye, now sparkling with joy, then pregnant with 
amazement, and then again confused with doubt, one was bewildered and full of 
imaginings. 

10. She bears a lock {lit., sling) of hair, glittering like a bee, made by the 
Creator — desirous, as it were, to show favour to the flower-armed One (Cupid) that he 
may fetter [with it] the hearts of the three worlds. 

11. By her who, with the bent bow of her brows and with the arrows of her 
side-long glances, has attacked and completely conquered the hearts of mankind 
Cupid has been rendered shelter -less. ^ 

12. Her cheeks, of a very pale hue and full of the essence of beauty and 
loveliness, capable of causing delight to the night-lotuses which are the eyes 
[of her admirers], make on the people the impression of the Hare-marked One 
(the Moon). 

13. Her lip is not equalled by the ruby, though endowed with [a like] redness ; 
for the one partakes of hardness^ and has no moisture, the other is soft-shaped and 
nectar-distilling. 

14. Her rows of teeth beam like diamonds ; her slender arms are soft like 
lotus-stalks; her pair of breasts, high and watered with charm, ajipear [like a 
castle] of Cupid.'* 

15. That her lotus-like hands, possessing the ruddy appearance of young buds, 
remain expanded in the brightness of her moon-like face, even when in contact 
[with each other], caused amazement among the jieojile.® 

16. With the flashing net of her ray- like nails, gifted with whiteness, of 
spotless nature, exceeding cajitivating, she seems to scatter bundles of jiearls in 
all directions. 

17- The Creator who was afraid that, by carrying the burden of her breasts, her 
slender waist might break, has bound it with a girdle of multitudinous folds.® 

18. The dolphin-bannered One (Cupid), perceiving that she contains exquisite 
treasures of grace and dalliance and such-like jiearls, has, in order to guard these, 
shaped her navel like a seal. 


^ According to the laws of Indian rhetoric, good poetry has three virtues [guna], namely vigour (oJas), serenity 
{frasdida), and sweetness The oruaments (alanhdra) of speech are an essential part of it. 

- Kama dwells in the human hearts, whence his epithet manohhu, 

^ I have translated according to the proposed emendation. 

^ The words between brackets are missing in the original. 

® The red lotus is expanded only in the day-time, and not when the moon shines. 

^ The three-folds \trivali) about the waist are considered a mark of female beauty. Cf. JKttmdrasambliuva, 
I, 39. It is duly indicated on the Devi images of Meru-varinan ; cf. above, p. 138. 
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19. Tile eye roaming orer her broad, round buttocks is wholly bewildered. 
She has thighs yellowish like the centre of a lotus, well-matched like two honest 
men. 

20. If a tendril-like beam of the Kectar-shedder (the Moon) fell on a widely 
exjianded red lotus, then were there an image of the net of her ray-like nails on 
her pair of rosy lotus-like feet.^ 

21. May there he an unshaken friendship between her (Soma-prabha) and the 
Mountain daughter (DurgaV” M'ith this wish that prince (Satyaki) had this 
temple built to Him whose diadem is marked with the stainless sickle of the Moon 
(^iva). 

22. Victorious be [Siva] He, whose diadem is the cool-rayed One (the Moon) 
and may this temple be of high renown, as long as the wealth-bestowing One 
(the Earth) [endures] and may the illustrious Satyaki conquer the entire Earth ! 

Xo. 14.— BEAHMOR COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTION OF lUGAKARA- 
VARMAN. — (Plate XVI and Eig. 15.) 

The copper-plate which contains this inscription is 13^" wide by 8;^" high. 
The average size of the letters is The epigraph consists of nineteen lines, besides 

the subsoriiition which is written vertically on the proper right margin. The plate 
is far from entire. The four corners are broken away, which has led to the loss 
of the symbol om and the first two ahsaras of the signature in the upper proper 
right corner, and of the last five ahsaras of the first line and of the upper 
portions of the last four ahsaras of the second line in the upper proper left corner. 
In the lower corners the first loViV ahsaras oi each of the last two lines are missing to 
the proper right, whilst the ends of the last six lines are missing to the proper left 
in such a manner that of line 14 only the last ahsara is damaged and of line 19 
nine ahsaras are lost. In the U[)per part of the plate a broken piece of 2^" by If''' 
has been fastened on with clamps by which several ahsaras of the first four lines 
have been injured or destroyed. .Most of the missing portions can be restored. 

The inscription opens with a MciUnl stanza- in praise of Siva, the soul of the 
universe (11. 1-2). In the following passage (11. 3-6) we find the names of the 
donor Yagakara-varman and of his parents Sahilla and Nenna. Both Bahilla and 
Yugakara® hold a prominent place in the Vamsavall, especially the former as 
founder of the town of Chamba and of the temple of Laksmi-Narayana. The 
jiassage in which the grant is defined (11. 6-10) is far from clear, owing partly to 
the number of proper names and what apparently are sanskritized vernacular words, 
and partly to the loose syntactical construction and absence of signs of punctuation. 


^ As the flower of the red lotus is closed at night, the condition proposed by the poet is never fii] filled, in other 
words, the combination of her feet which are red like a lotus and of her nails glittering like the moon, is without a 
parallel. The name of the alarilcdra nsed here is atUa^ohti- Cf. jSdhittja^darpaTia'^ 694. 

- With this verse may be compared Bliagav, 7, 4. 

O' V> -O 

^ Yagakara is called Yugakava in the charter of his son Vidagdha (No. 15, 1. 1) and Yugakava in the Vunidmili 
{Uoha 68, 78, 80 and 82). Cf, p. 100 n, 2. 
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It is of great interest that rre meet here with the ancient name of Brahmor. It is^ 
Brahmapura and not Varmapura as assumed by Cunningham/ presumably on the 
authority of the Vamidvall. Mention is also made of the hospice {matha) of Khani. 
This village, which still retains its name (map Kani),^ is situated east of the con- 
fluence of the Ravi and the Budhal, on the ridge which forms the watershed 
between these two rivers! It is curious that up to the present day we find 
several rest-houses for travellers, shaded by mulberry trees at the spot where the 
road from Ulansa to the village of Brahmor crosses the ridge near Khani. They 
consist of open wooden pavilions called hilang. The other two villages mentioned 
are Vidavika, perhaps the modern Barei (map Barai) and Grima which is still known 
by the same name. Barei is situated about half-w’-ay between Brahmor and 
Khani on the road which connects these two places. Grima lies above Barei 
on the ridge which separates the Ravi and Budhal valleys. It is passed by the 
road which leads from Brahmor to Trehta, a tract on the left bank of the 
Upper Ravi. In none of these villages any traditions seem to exist regarding 
rent-free land having been situated there. It is, therefore, impossible to identify 
the fields described in the title-deed and to interpret the passage satisfactorily. 
There is, however, above Grima a field, “ Kuti ” by name, which, I believe, may 
be identified with the Kuplkd of the inscription.* Vernacular names, it should be 
noticed, are regularly sanskritized by adding the termination (cf. beneath hoUiika). 
The “Kuti” field belongs at present to the Gaddis Juahri and Bhandari. It is 
said to yield two pirds in two years, namely, a crop of wheat {haaah) and a crop of 
buckwheat {hhares). This would well agree with the statement in the inscription 
that the Kutihd field yielded 1 pitaka, that is, annually. This Sanskrit piiaha is the 
modern gird, which is the twentieth part of a khdri and consists of 20 mdnls, a mdnl 
being equivalent to 2 pakkd ser. A pird consequently amounts to 40 ser} 
The term vapya may either be connected with the Sanskrit root vapt- “ to sow ” and 
rendered as “ arable land ” or it may be derived from vdpl (tank) and explained 
as “ land watered from tanks.” The latter interpretation seems to me preferable as 
w'e have a parallel in the word kolhika. This word is evidently sanskritized kolhi, 
which in Ohamba indicates an irrigated field used for rice cultivation. It frequently 
occurs in the vernacular portions of the Chamba title-deeds of the Muhammadan 
period. The word is derived from kuhlia) “ a channel,” Skr. kulyd, Kasm. kul.^ 
Vdpya would, therefore, correspond with Persian cMhi from cMJi (well) and 
kolhika with Persian ndhri from nahr (canal). The second member of the proper 
name Sahda-bagga is evidently a vernacular term, bag meaning “ a field.” It also 
occurs in Khani-bagga and Praha-bagga, names of fields mentioned in Vidagdha’s 
copper-plate grant (No. 15, 1. 13). Now-a-days it is still used in the names of fields 


^ A. S. R* Vol. XIV, p.llO, and Ancient Geograjphy^ p. 141. 

2 Ski*, hliani means “ a mine.” 

^ In. the Kulu dialect the generic word lent means, “ cultivated land lying at a high elevation yielding in the 
course o£ two years only two crops, buckwheat followed by wheat.” Cf. Diack, The Knlto Dialect of Kindi (Lahore, 
1896), p. 75. 

^ A is said to be equivalent to a dren (Skr. drona) and a nidnl to 2 , path (Skr. prastha). The path is the 
unit used in Kulu for measuring grain. Cf, A» B. A. S» 1903-04, pp. 268 f. also Bajat. IV 203, 

^ Cf. Diack, op. cit. i, v. Ichol. 
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such as, “ Hola.-hag” inGrima, “ Sat-bag ” in Malkota and “ Bag ” alone as the 
name of a field at Khani. In Brahmor hagrl is used to denote a field in general.^ 

The donee of Yugakara’s grant was the god Narasirhha, the man-lion incar- 
nation of Visnu, whose image bad been erected by Queen Tribhurana-rekha, perhaps 
the consort of the donor. There can be little doubt that this is the same image 
which is still worshipped in one of the ancient temides of Brahmor (Plate VIII &). 
“ The figure, ” Cunningham' says, “ is seated on a Singhasan or lion throne, and 
is remarkable for its ferocious aspect and horrible wide jaws. There are traces of an 
inscription on the pedestal, but the letters are so much decayed that I was obliged 
to give up the attempt to copy it.” In the VamsmaU {sloka 45) the Yarasimha 
temple along with the others is ascribed to Meru-varman, but this can hardly be 
correct. The temple is no longer in possession of the lands described in the 
title-deed, and the copper-plate has now^ been deposited in the Chamba State 
Museum. 

The concluding portion of the inscription contains no less than six stanzas — all 
in the Auusfubh (sloka) metre — regarding the ddnaclharma. Then follow the 
date, the 10th year — presumably of Yugakara’s reign — the name of the messenger 
(duta) and that of the writer, the latter partly missing, and finally the subscription 
of the donor. 

The language of Yugakara’s grant is far from correct. Altogether we count 
in it more than fifty mistakes. A few of these errors are evidently due to want 
of care on the part of the engraver who left orrt syllables or altered them. Thus 
we find tava (1. 2) for Bhava. frayaclia for (1. 14), iad for elad (1. 16) ; 

pdlapdlandnd (1. 15) for pdlandt—paramam ; anodakesu rane hipka- (1. IS) for 
anudakesu vanesu mska- ; tra ksapatika (1. 19) for trdksa 2 )afalika . The frequent 
omission of the visarga and amisvdra may also be j)artly attributed to the engraver. 
Instances are pddapa (1. 5), va (1. 11), janapaddnd (1. 11), sarvai (1. 13), vase 
(1. 14), dharma (1. 16), sahija (1. 17), taddgdnd (1. 17) and -mdlim (1. 17). On the 
other hand, suyakrtdm, (1. 17) ought to be suryahrtd. But the great majority 
of mistakes, no doubt, result from the ignorance of the author of the document. 
Trespasses against the samdhi rules are very frequent, e.g. devyodara- (1. 4) for devyu- 
dara or devyd udara ; niyogastham (1. 10) for niyogasthdn ; savdsd (1. 11) for savdsdn ; 
agrahdratveti (1. 12) for agrahdratva iii ; paramo svarga (1. 15) for paramah svargo. 
The final consonants of terminations are often missing, e.g., madliyd (1. 7), prdmdnyd 
(h 13), asmi (1. 14), kasci (1. 14), bhave (1. 14), vyutikrame (1. 15), pdland (1. 15), 
ci (1. 16). Wrong terminations are used in blidge (1. 14), samutpanne (1. 14), 
pdland (1. 16), loke (1. 17). The form vasdpayatu is a prakritism like the past 
participle kdrdpita of Meru-varman’s inscriptions. Substitution of na for na in 
Trinayana (1. 12), Tribhucana (1. 12) and-waWwZ is due to the influence of the verna- 
cular, likewise the substitution of sa for sa in sdkma (11. 13 and 15). The double 
consonant is replaced by the single one in bhatdraka (11. 3 and 5), bliatdrikd (1. 4) 
and \dck\tvd (1. 17). 


^ The word hag is possibly derived from Skr. varga meaning ‘‘ group, seotion, division.” 
- Cf . Cunningham, A. S. E. Vol. XIV, p> 110, 
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TEXT. 

II ii ^ V-/ w 

( 1. 2 ) g'^r^ I rR ftr^ srI ^jg%aTT?r ^ 

( 1. 3 ) 3T5rr^^' ’TJT^ II ^-'^wcrgiT*^T^T?ttTfr^^-iw-f^5r-g^-Hm-tf?:wn:R^-Tr- 
( 1. 4< ) =f ri:i5rrfw?r5r-tr?:^3g-^-:^?T^fff 

( 1. 6 ) ^ g^r^rfcr=Taff--N*T^JT-wfT^TST-^i%5i-%5-^?TfHfwfr-5TaiX- 
TT^q II q5CTjvr2:Rqi-TPfT5cr5rT- ( 1- 6 ) f^Trsr-gT^^-^j^^’Trqi’cqjf-t^x 
^rerwT5T-^iiH^:-Tr^^^-iTf%qt-fq'5fqqjT- ( 1- 7 ) ?n<T-iTfHq^--i5 ^wqr- 

^ w *TWT '^fti’WRTfqr^-^rrw qfw^ 3T^-q*iiT ( 1. 8 ) %’q cm qrRq^ 

^ t^-q-re qrTirz:qTqfqqf-q^-^lf-lcr-q^-^^q[TqT ^f^-qiw- ( 1. ,9 ) qv 
■yTqT-fqjqiWqr ^frg (?) ^^-Trs^-^fqif^-qTTf^qiT-^iTqiqilzqiT riq- qjiq fqjqi-iq 
( 1. 10 ) ?T!f?r II iifz:qiT-q1%?r fq ^ ctwt ^T^qrftqiT’lq i ’sqi^qfqqtwi ^' 
?:T5rT5rqiRT5i^ift-( 1. 11 ) 3r qq-qqmi ^ryrq^i^ q #fqf^qq qmqTfq-^rqq^qt 
^ ^TTfqqnfrqT qi^sj-qa^Tftqt ( l- 12 ) TT#-=^-fq^’5r^^T-^^T 
. 1%w" qtrr^^^T qfqqiwtq'fRFqfq ql^qrf^qTj; ( 1- 13 ) fqfq^T , 

^ ^cTSTg^c ^sfjsrq q^^qr^TT-'STT^Tq*qTinqiTqq:g qqxq- ( 1. 14 ) qg^rrJrqqqw 
q%q fqcqftqsRT qil^l I q^ qiiX^xq qx qff% 'Sqfqw^ q^T'i'fE^-1 ( !• 15 ) 
qt»q Tm ^qq w qrfqqfq i qi^qr^q^xft qw qT^-qr^iqi qq; qraqr qrxft 

( 1. 16 ) qqMqri qf^xfq qxq qqx-qqfq qjqq: cXftqq-qTqq ^jfq'fcfT 

q ! qiTii^ ( 1. 17 ) cqr qqt^i qqT-WTfqqt i qTqqrq-qxqT ^ 

qiqc^q q^q i qqqqiqT qwq (1. 18) 

^tfj-qqiqq Tjfqfqj q I qq^q^^ ?:q ^Tqj-^r^r-qTfq^ ^qsr-q — 

( 1. 19 ) fsq ^ II qqc[ \o qqiTX? qfq ^0 ^ qqfjqi' 

qt-fqqwf^3q qqq^-qT 

( 1. 20 ) qrqtqi^q-qq-^w: « 

: . COEREOTED READING. 

^ II ^T qqqqt qq: ii ^qqfq-qf^q-qfw^q-qTqqfTTqr ^ ^ 

^^ ( 1. 2 ) g?:T’![ i '?t qq fqq 'sil ^xisq^^xq q? fqqqq qqqrifT- 

(1. 3) qsqj^q qq^ ll ^-qq;qqiT-qTqqqqqqiI^-qq-firq-^-q^-q^qqfRqf-q (1. 4) 
^x:TqTfqqTq-q^qqq-=q)q^Tf%q-qq-qTqTq^qTq-qTqqfTlqqiT-q'fT?i'qt-^-qqT-t^^T- 

^g<q- (1. 5) ^ sq®qiT^:Tfq-qqi-fqqqq-qqTqTq-qf%qr-qg-qqfqqf^-qqX-qTqq: qrq- 

‘ qfTW-q'fKTqiT- ( 1- 6 ) fqx[Tq-q?;qq?:-#q?Eiqrqiqqq-qqxgiq€x s^qTqrqrq-qmi^- 
' qqf q-qfqq^-fqqfq^- ( i 7 ) qiq-qfqq^-'^ wt-qs^r ^fwqf-q^-^i; qqt 

1 The ahsaras of this word are partly damaged, but the reading is certain. 

2 This word, excepb the last aJcsaTa^ has evidently been added at a time subsequent to the engraving of the 
grant. 

® The alcsara which I read ne is not clear and has almost the shape of e. But on account of the preceding ending, 
I take it to be ne, in which the vowel-stroke has become a'malgainated with thedetter proper. 
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( l. 8 ) srifr rt^ crft^ 

=^cr (r) ^T^z:5Tmfwgf-^-^'^lF-lfr-’TW-»j«r<7T=T-fif2^-^TW ( 1- 9 ) ^r-ETT^T-fec^- 
^ ^fflT cTWT ^f5T§)^-?mf%5liT TCTT^^Tfe^T ^rct ftr2^-^5r-( 1. 10 ) 

TT’fri: ^ii Hjfr fxr ^ (?) 1 f^T^^rr^^si- 

?15fT5T^-TIW^T^- ( 1. 11 ) 2IT«?fl-WfrT3|; W: irf^Tf%-^5TCf^^T 

^ftf<T5R(^5it ^^nrs^^-’cr^wrr^JTt ?TfT- ( 1. 12 ) irf?r&iftT 

Trf^W’irnnT^ Tfn nfHxrrf^rnr ( l. 13 ) ^fwm 

¥l: ^jTts^^^^-'arre^-irTHT^T^^g ( 1. 

ST TT 5 r= 5 ^ ST %ST f^rlTftttSI-lT ^T^T It ^rf^TS^^ ^X 1 clWf 

= 1 ^- ( 1 . 15 ) an^ TIT STTf^^cfll tn^iTl(STS:TTt HTT: trRrsTT^TOT cTTT; 1 

TTT^sTTcirTTr: sr^tw- ( 1 . 16 ) ^ m^sTJT ii g[f? 5 R f%ff^ xntr ^-nwf^ tit^: i 

STfl^'^-TIT^^ TffrT-^T^ST II TI^ ^- ( 1 . 17 ) ^ Si^- 

TITf%sftTT I ?rrW^-^?IT TT^tnt II cT^TSTTSTt® Tl'f#’!! 

( 1. 18 ) ?r I w ^fj-XI?1^ SjfjT-'frlT ST n 

gTf%^: I ^’sir-TmT ff w[zm TjftT- ( 1. 19 ) 'fT:firr t ii Ti^fi % ° l-msf w 
II ?) II ■ftft^fT ^rras?T-^^[tsT 11 ?]® 

( 1. 20 ) « 


TRANSLATION. 

Hail ! Revereiice to Ganapati. O Thou that art the soul of the earth, the 
■water, the fire, the aether and the air . . . . ancient and self-created ! Hara, Bhava, 
§iva, ^arya, Tryambaka (three-eyed), Isana (Lord), Rudra, Trinayana (three-eyed), 
Vrsabhanka (bull-marked), O Thou whose shai^e is endless, reyerence to Thee. 

(L. 3.) Rrom [his] residence at the glorious Canpaka, he -who reyerently remem- 
bers {lit. is meditating at the feet of ®) the yery deyout worshipper of the deities, the 
twice-born (the Brahmans) and the spiritual preceptors ; [him] the supreme prince, 
the king of kings, the supreme lord,^ the illustrious and diyine Sahila, and who was 
born from the womb of the supreme princess and queen, the illustrious and divine 
Nenna ; he, the tree of whose glory is increased by damming back the great wave 
of pride® [arising from] the uprooting of the host of manifold foes ; — he, the supreme 
prince, the king of kings, the supreme lord, the illustrious and divine Yagakara- 
varman, the prosperous one® — grants : 


1 Cf. beneatb No. 15, 11. 9-10. 

2 On the meaning of Ihdga as a fiscal term cf, .Fleet, {J. R, A. S. for 1908, pp. 479 £.) who quotes Manu 
7, ISO. 

^ This stanza is restored from No. 25, 11. 26-27. 

^ This stanza in a modified form is found in Gujpta Inscr, pp. 108, 137 and 180 and Ind. Ant. vol. XIV (1885) 
p. 319. 

“ The name Jasata may be surmised here. It occurs as the name of a Chamba Itaja in in.'^criptions Nos. 28 and 29. 

® Cf. Fleet, Gupta Inscr. p. 17, n. 2. The verb amidhydyati means ‘‘ to remember, to think of.” Cf. Blidg, P, 
10, 2, 53, 40 m I 

7 Cf. Fleet, op. eit. p. 10, n. 

* I translate according to the proposed emendation mdna for ddnat as the latter word doe.s not yield any reason* 
able sense. 

® The expression °Icii§ali}i in charters is usually translated “ being in good health.” Cf. Fleet op. cit, p* 119, n. 8. 

Y 2 
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of that name. Most of the names of the localities mentioned in describing the bound- 
aries of the grant (11. 11-15) are known up to the present day.^ 

The exact meaning of the special privileges connected with the donation 
(11. 16-26) it is difficult now to ascertain. It is, however, clearly stated that the 
gift is given in perpetuity and is not to be interfered with in any w^ay. The clause 
enjoining that the head of the district {cdta : car) was not allowed to enter the land 
seems to imply exemption from forced labour (Skr. visti ; Camh. bUh)} Rents and 
taxes (and apparently fines also) due to the king would fall to the share of the 
grantee. The present holders of the land assert that originally the right of sanc- 
tuary was connected with the grant and that this right was still exercised in the reign 
of Eaja Oarhat Singh (A.D. ISOS-lSil). But no reference to such a privilege 
is found in the title-deed. The donee named, ]S!'andu(ka) the son of Deddu(ka), was 
a Brahman whose grandfather had come from Kuruksetra, the famous place of 
pilgrimage near Thanesar. 

In the following three lines (26-28) we find the usual verses— ascribed to the Sage 
Vyasa, the mythical compiler of the Vedas and the Mahabharata — in which the duty 
of maintaining the grant is emphasized. This is the only portion of the inscription 
composed in poetry. It consists of three stanzas, two of which are in the Anustubh 
and one in the Indravajra metre. 

The document is dated in the fourth year of Vidagdha’s reign on the first day 
of the bright fortnight of the month of Magha. As previously stated, the grant was 
made on the occasion of the hibernal solstice {Mahara-samJcrdnU). 


TEXT, 

tw-hT^Tg^rfr[X*]vww(l. 2)m^ f^rf^f^^^TVSTTfRPrffr-g^lTr-t^T^lTr-’trTifw- 

(^)^ ^irm'RT (HtwwT^^) [X*] ^^wrf’afKv.) 

hrJTrTTL^T*] ^T^-?:T^T5r^-TT5[g^-i:T^mT^-^T5r^T5Tj:q'- (1.7) wi g:-trdw»r- 

?n»TfTr3RTfvr^Tnr!r-^i? (u) (=^) 

(i. 9) 

^f<tcfT-(l. io)^(Tm(fTR) ) 

^jf^^-^iiTtr^T(^t)^ ^T^i^^iT-Ji§i<gTf^«gT(sT)5Vl^(5Tni) ii) 

^ Similar passages in which the natural houndaries of the granted land are described are regularly found in the 
Chamha copper-plate grants of the Afuhammadan period. They are invariably in the vernacular and begin with the 
words : Atra simoi. 

2 In later title-deeds one meets with the e.'xpiession hith’^laodr. 

^ The alcsara vr is provided with an d mark. 

No. 25 1. 14 reads hhadgcfralcsa which is probably correct. Cf. above p. 127. ^ ; 
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%Tt ^-(1. 12) w(?T) ^TTrTWrZTSSTTTK^gf^) vi^f^ 1 1^- 

f^^^TFT m3#srrcf'fTft^-^-^?Ti f=f€t^-^T?T-(l. 13) ^ftirr trfwjr-f^ivrm 

?ff%^jji-^^.^frT xn'fW»*r-inH-^1:?rr q;# ^g^T^Tzt^frr ^TTft%rr-^- 

(1. I4)w-wr^^ft^-^?tfn [i*] rTsmtfTf^^ ^i^-mirplwiTl: i wnn- 

iigfsfr I 1 ^-(1. i5)T%<ir-f^i^Tr»t ^¥cTrmF!f{’ir:) Tif^- 

f^»w3TTr^f^^-cfm-ifiir^t^TR;-f^TvrT5T [i*] '^g^T^Tz:(zt)- 

(1. 16 ) ^ »j^[;*j50r^fiT-73:»!i-^Ti[5^ (3T5^f%)*^ifr^T- 

T7^T¥^(^)>r^^reVfT^-irfRi-m’^t(^)^-(l. l7)^Hfrr ’Ermrr-f5T»T?i-xi%3TT 
tfr^I=5TT ^^^CITTITT^T ^5TT=^^ ^trfrti^sjn ^W-?T-(1. 18)^- 

iTtsTT ^*rr^n:r wit 

ip?r-f?T% w-fH§-(l. I9)iii 1 ¥^€T-(^^r)TT^^-rrr^’jr(^ ^ i 

^^^t-( 1- 20)^ ^tsircr-ifNm 

^Tf^%(^)5i?rr?T 3#’f5^TiTj?i’5-^lrT55rT^^5fr-3;4^-TTf?T?itwnifT- 

^-(1, 21) rf irfH3Tf?frJT [l*] f^f^3TWft?TT^^R-^^ST-XTT»TmT[?*] ^Sfg 

(»J^^T3;) W5TT3?m(»Tt^^(g) ^flFREl (^’^TW)llf^gTftr-W5T’Tt:(\)^T-(l. 22)'5 x-’?W- 

^g-TTsr-w^-ir^raTrentrt^rH [i*]w 

^Twft?i-'3T- (1. 23 )^-^RrBsrfRTf^T 

24) 5FiT-^ZTtri?;’3r-^Ti^-gTO- 
%rf%?5nTrir?T[i*] ^^?ifm3t^ti^#^^^Hin[i*]T5fr^Tsa(f^)ri-’?Tfe^-ii1[trM- 
(1. 26) ^ 1 :) 

1 ^TJT^gRT3I‘fiTT’aT^^;^C'tw)t^ (1- 26)^TWT^ ^W- 

3^3ar[;*j 1 1 vri^m t^s^rra^r i r»7^5?T (1. 27) 

[l*J ’fT(?;)^^^?TT5lf?r ?IRg* (1- 28)i^-f^T^T l(ll) 

^TWf^ H^T ^tsf2lh?T(^)=f ! f^nT^JW(^)^1%TfTf%(1%)fnf’T 

€r WT(^T)Tr ^’aX (^1 '<t) h (1. 29)iT^i|fTn!r(^)-^^T’!r-f^^RTw-^fWT 

’ggf ^^c!;8 TfT^-•3I-frT*^^^^^^(ffJ^» [r] 1^tft'^-[^T](l. 30)f^(5ig^iT[:*] || 

(?r) TIITT 11 ii ii 

TRANSLATION. 

Hail ! From [his] residence at the glorious Canpaka, he who reverently 
remerohers the supreme prince, the king of kings, the supreme lord, the illustrious 
and divine Yugakara-varman ; he, the very devout one ; who, having attained expert- 
ness in the Law, by his devotion to all good commandments, by liis deportment 
towards the spiritual preceptors and by his obedience to the deities, has propitiated 
the hearts of the learned ; Avho by the practice of bravery combined with, policy, has 
acquired success in the three aims of life^ ; who, by his complete attainment of 


^ Virtue (dliarma), pleasure (4'a«^«)-and wealth, (a r if /m)* 
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The inscription pretends to be the record of a grant of land by Vidagdha-yaMhan 
to a Brahman, Eala^i-sarman by name. There can, however, be little doubt that the 
copper- plate on which it is engraved was never issued by 1 idagdha, who, as we know, 
ruled in the 10th century A.D. The character of the inscription alone is sufficient 
proof ; it is the Takari found on copper-plates of the 16th and l7th centuries.^ It 
should also be noticed that the inserijition is dated in the Sastra year 27, whereas 
this era was not used in title-deeds until the 14th century, the earlier plates being 
dated according to regnal years. The very corrupt language of the inscription also 
points to a much later date than the 10th century. Pinally, it may be noted that the 
clause tad avena sasamtanendcandra-surya-braJimmida-stMU-paryantam upabhunja- 
nlyam is regularly found in the same words on the later copper-plates, but on the 
specimens of the pre-Muhammadan period the idea is expressed in a different 
manner. The subsequent descrijjtion of the boundaries also is in the style of those 
later documents. 

On the other hand, the inscription has certain features in common with the 
early title-deeds of the period to which it is alleged to belong. This leads me 
to think that it was, partially at least, copied from a title-deed actually issued by 
Vidagdha-varman. It opens '.vith a stanza in the V asantatilaha metre in honour of 
Siva which is to be restored as folio v\'.s : — 

Such verses are regularly found at the beginning of the Ohamba cojjper- plates 
of the 10th and 11th centuries ; but there is not a single instance on plates of the 
Muhammadan period. Two orthographical points deserve special notice. In namas= 
Simya we find the final sibilant assimilated to the initial sibilant of the following 
■wmrd. This is a peculiarity of tlie pre-Muhammadan period ; in later epigraphs the 
finals is changed into visarga. In the first line we have naman-parmia-. I presume 
that in the original the first word ended in upadJimaniya, whicii the maker of the 
spurious plate mistook for sa to which it bears a close resemblance, if placed ver- 
tically. It has to be remembered that the vpadhmmnya dropped out of use in this 
part of India after about 1200 A.D. These observations lead us to infer that the 
original was not copied from memory, but that the engraver actually had before 
him some genuine plate of Vidagdha, part of which he transferred into the charac- 
ter of his time, not without making numerous blunders. The subscription in the 
margin points to the same conclusion ; for this also is a feature peculiar to the 
earher copper-plate inscriptions. The engraver only repeated erroneously the visar- 
ya and the double stroke after the first half of the compound. 

The original document seems no longer to be extant. It is clear that it cannot 
be the Sun gal plate of Vidagdha edited above (No. 16), as it does not contain the 
initial stanza. The fact that another plate of Vidagdha existed up to a few 
centuries ago, is of some interest. 

^ It is interesting that the village of Sun gal is mentioned here by its ancient name, 
Sumahgala, which we have already met with in the immediately preceding inscrip- 

Of. my paper " A co:pper-yUU Grant of Bahadur Singh of Kulu." J. .K. X N. for 1903-04,, pp. 262-269. 



Spurious Plate of Vidagdha-varman. 
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tion (]So. 15).^ The other localities referred to in tlio deseri2:)tion of the boundaries — 
the village of ^alo, the Mnredi Khad and the hamlet of Balyara — are still knoTvii by 
the same names. The rock marked nith a hoe {tdnk7) is also s?dd to be still extant. 
The word tlkuru denotes also a rock. It is probably the same as tikrl which 
occurs in the names of the two pargands L5ii-Tikri and^Bliatti Tikri. 

TEXT. 

11 2)f%rr-ftrs’^-^'^5rsr i 

wm-0- ii 

(1. 4) 1 5)trrawi-=€t-tJT?TWfH^- 

6)t^T I ^--STm-TniT [;*J ^*n--qf?ffT?T (cl) 1 
(1. 7) wTintn^ ^11 cT^5n5ErecTT^«7T^5^:^- 

(1. ii fj-(L 9)^^-w-^ t 

^f^’Ur-f^ajT 3!T^-Wrri 10)fjl^T-i7^-^Tn TTt%JT*1%5IT 

ifm^f-Tj^cTT ^fTT II (1. 11) !3^-f^siT (1. 12) twcr (1. 13) 

(1. 14) ^rei^cT-tr^cr-^WT 11 -^'yct 5fn% ■!■ (?) 

f%f%cfffr^ (Subscription) » ^WW. n CV'ernacular) ^ 

m ^ fTt srr ^ftcTcT 

TEANSLATION. 

Hail ! Homage to Him, the ultimate Cause of causes, whose eyes are blazing red 
and lustre-flaming— adorned with ear-rings, wrapped in serpent-garlands, Brabm’, 
Indra, Visnu’s Patron — Hail to Siva ! 

The illustrious [prince] whose frame is adorned with the full number of all 
virtues ; who resembles the fire of a forest conflagration [in his behaviour] towards 
supplicants and poor,'' the protector of all the castes, the orders of religious life, 
and of the law; tlie illustrious supreme prince, the king of kings, the illus- 
trious and divine Vidagdha-varman grants a village, Sya by name, limited by its 
boundaries, to the Brahman Kalasi-sarman of the house of Atri.® It is to be 
enjoyed by him and his offspring for as long as the moon, the sun and the earth 
shall endure. These are the boundaries. On the east side the boundary is as far as 
the rock ; on the south side the boundary is as far as the hoe-marked rock behind 
[the village of] Said ; on the west side the boundary is as far as the cattle-tract of 
Sumahgala {i.e. Suhgal) ; on the north side the boundary is as far as the Cali Nali 
including house and shop, the boundary as far as the Muredi Khad, the boundary 
as far as [the hamlet of] Balyare Kasyarota(?). In the Sastra year 27 [the month of] 
Magha . . . Written by Bhattacarya. Signature of the illustrious and divine 
Vidagdha-varman. {In vernacular :) Whosoever there will be of my race ® 

^ For a restored reading of this stanza see above jf. 170. 

- The construction of this sentence is hopelessly wrong. 

3 Read Probably 

“ Read ® Read 

7 The epithet is hardly Mattering. A victorious prince is often compared to a forest-conflagration, bis enemies 
representing the trees, e.g. Pratapdnalanirdagdha-vipahsakulaka7ianak Kathas. 11,8, 60 and ■pratapa-daluvriif' 
dagdhdri’‘lcula''kmianali, Delhi Museum, Inscr. No. Id 6, verse 5, JSp. Ind^ Vol. I, p. 93, 

* The words I have left untranslated. 

® The rest of this sentence is unintelligible. 

z % 
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No. 17.— TUE IMAGE INSOEIPTION OP THAKKIKA. 


(Plate XIX a.) 

Besides the rock inscriptions noted above (No. 10) d the village of Tur has yielded 
three inscribed stones vhich -were all fonnd on the same spot inside the village, and 
have since been brouglit to Cliamba Town and placed in the State Museum 
(Nos. A, 2—1). Two of the stones are evidently detached pedestals of images; they 
are provided with a mortice to receive the tenon of the image, and with a water- 
spout to allow the sacrificial water to run off. 

One of these slabs, measuring 2' 3|'-' by 1' B" by 6'", bears an inscription of six 
lines of 23" each, except the last line which is 17" in length. The letters which are 
on the average in lieight, are clearly cut, but a considerable number of them 
are more or less worn away or damaged. The two ends of the first line are completely 
destroyed, by which some th.ree aksaras have been lost at the beginning, and some 
sixteen aksaras at the end of this line. In the second line also the initial three 
■aksiiras are indistinct, and the last twelve aksaf'as are uncertain, owing to the 
surface of the stone having peeled off. There is a crack through a portion of the 
last line by which the first six aksaras have become injured. 

The language used in the inscription adds to the difficulty of its interpretation. 
It is Sanskrit, but the words follow each other withortt any syntactical connection. 
We may assume a prioj'i that the inscription records the erection of the image 
to which it belonged. This assumption is confirmed by the word pratisfUtam^ 
preceded by a date at tlie end. But the object, the erection of which it is meant 
to record, is apparently not mentioned. We find, however, in the first line a 
deity invoked whose name reads ; Srl-Tthakkika-svamin, and there is every likeli- 
hood that this is the god represented by the image. It is true that no member of 
the Hindu Pantheon bears this name, but it was the custom in Ka^mir® and 
probably in other parts of India to give an image the name of its founder, with the 
words Isvara or svamin added to it. Well-known instances are afforded bv the 
temple o-F M emvardhanasvamin founded by Meru-vardhana at Pandrgthan; "those 
of Avantisvamin and Avanti^vara at Vantipor (Avantipura) named after their 
founder Avanti-varman ; and the two temples of Patan called Sahkaragaurisa and 
Sugandhela after Sahkara-varman and his queen Sugandha. In general the term 
svamin in such compounds indicates an image of Visuu, and Ismra or Isa one of Siva 
so that in the present instance the inscription presumably refers to a Visnu image.^ 
The only objection to my interpretation is that the person who erected this image 
is mentioned in the inscription under the name of Thakkaka (1, 3) or Thakkika 
(1. 4). The resemblance, however, of this name to the first part of that of the deity 
invoked in the beginning of the document is so great, that I have no hesitation 
in restoring the latter .as §ri-Thakkika-svamin or Srimat-Thakkika-svamin. 


^ See above, pjj. 147 f. 

The past pai-ticiple of trie causative wool d have been more correct : above No I 19 

^ Of. Stein, Raj at. voL II, p. a69. -The custom exists also in Kajputana. aDpve,iNo. 1. 12. 

: It is true that iu the inscripUon Thakkika calls himself a worshipper of Siva, but this need not have prevented 
mm from dedicating an image to Visnu. 
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Besides the founder’s name, we find that of his father, Prakata, his grandfather, 
■Carata, his great-grandfather, — khika, and his great-great-grandfather, Canna. The 
progenitor of Ids liouse was Dhara who is called samanta. Lord of Makuta and 
mahardjadhirdja. Regarding the position of Makuta I am unable to offer any 
suggestions, but it sliould be noticed that it occurs also in the Varhsarali (verse 
79). Possibly it was the old name of Tur. 

It is interesting to meet here for the second time with the ancient name of 
Brahmor, viz., Brahmapura already noticed in the copper-plate grant of Yuga- 
kara-varman (No. 14, 1. 6). Unfortunately, owing to the stone being broken, it 
is not clear in what connection it is mentioned here. The title sawiawfa indicates 
that Dhara and his descendants were feudatory chiefs, no doubt dejieadent on the 
Rajas of Brahmor and Chamba. The inscription is dated in the first year of the 
reign of Vidagdha, and at the end of a long series of partially obscure epithets 
Thakkika is said to have found high favour with Vidagdha-deva. This Vidagdha 
can be no other than the Chamba Raja whose cojiper-plate grant has been edited 
in the course of this work (No. 15). To him Thakkika owed allegiance, and the 
mention of Brahmapura perliaps indicates that the same relationship existed 
between Thakkika’s ancestors and the ancient rulers of Brahmor. 

TEXT. 

[^t \ II ^ 5WT(iT:) ^csrfip^’^rfiitn^: 

(^Twm) II — — — — — — — ~ 

(1. 3)^T-^jsTr 

’f-ll. 4) [t-] ll 

(f^^^ (ftf’?)-du [^-) (l. ») ^ 

(1. 6) 11 TrTg-^-fT^3?TT nffrf^fTW^ 11 

TRANSLATION. 

Hail ! In the first year of the reign of the illustrious Vidagdha. Reverence to 

the feet of the illustrious Thakkika-svamin (1. 2.) By the very 

illustrious baron, the lord of Makuta, the king of kings, the illustrious Dhara . . . 
in the midst of Brahmapura .... In the lineage of the illustrious Dhara was born 
the illustrious Canna; his son was the illustrious -khika; his son was the illustrious 
Carata ; his son was the illustrious Thakkaka, the supreme worshipper of the Great 
Lord (^iva), delighting in the adoration of the deities and the spiritual preceptors. 


^ The lower ends of the two ahsaras of svasti are still traceable. 

- Between Sri and k/ii one aJcstira is lost. 

^ Cf. beneath No. 24, 1. 11 and No. 25, 1. 11. 

It seems that the aJcsara la is written beneath the line between hhi and sa ; but owing to the fracture of the 
stone, the proposed reading is to be considered hypothetical. 

5 Before ti evidently an alcsara is missing. On account of the preceding ra, we may assume that it was this 
-syllable, though I have not met with the expression samara-rati anywhere else. It is also possible to restore it to 
samarahsiti which would yield a better sense. 
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He, tbe kin" of kings, the illnstrious Thakkika disported himself in the combat with 
the maned lion, was an ocean of virtues, of lion-like prowess, the terror of the hostile 
host, when in the joy of battle^ he raised a rampart with his own arms reddened with 
the crossing of swords in search of victory, and won great favour with the 
illustrious acd divine Vidagdha, he, the king of kings. Erected in [tlie month 
of] Magha, the bright fortnight, the twelfth lunar day, on Tuesday. 

Ho. 18.— TUR IMAGE INSCRIPTIOH OE DODAKA. 

(Plate XIX 5.) ' 

The second of the inscribed slabs noted at Tur must likewise have belonged 
to an image. It measures 3' by 2' 1" by and bears an inscription in three lines 
each about 18" in length. The letters which measure y' to in height are badly 
formed, and in places damaged. In the first line most of the aksaras are 
broken at the top, hut enough remains to enable ns to decipher it. The language is 
Sanskrit, but the vowel marks have often been omitted. As the greater portion 
of the inscription consists of conventional royal titles, the uncertain syllables can be 
easily restored. 

In the inscription it is recorded that an image of Karttikeya — evidently that 
of which the inscribed stone formed the base — was erected by Dodaka. Tliis 
Dodaka may be identified with the Chamha Eaja who in the Vamsavall (verse 82) 
is called Dogdha, and there figures as the son of Tngakara and the father of 
Vidagdha. Prom the Tur inscription, however, it is clear that Dodaka was the 
successor, and presumably the son of Vidagdha, whereas the latter was the son 
and successor of Yugakara. This last point is, moreover, established by Vidagdha’s 
copper- plate grant (No. 15). 

TEXT. 

^ 11 ( 1 . 2 ) 

TRANSLATION. 

Hail ! The illnstrious Dodaka has erected [an image of] the illustrious lord 
Karttika, that god who loves the supreme lord, the supreme prince, the illustrious 
Dodaka— him that reverently remembers the illustrious and divine Vidagdha, the 
son of the illustrious king of kings, the supreme lord, the illustrious Yugakara. 

No. 19. -TUR IMAGE INSCRIPTION. 

(Plate XIX c.) 

The remaining Tur inscription occurs on a much defaced stone statuette of 
inferior workmanship (height 1' 11" ; width 1') now placed in the State Museum 
(Cat. No, A, 1.) It represents a .standing four-armed goddess, presumably Parvati, 


^ On the field of battle” if we read samara-hsiti. 
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the spouse of ^iva. One of the two left hands is missing. The figure seems to hold 
a trident (Skr. trisula) in one of her right hands and a snake (Skr. sar^d) in the 
preserved left hand. A lion, the vehicle of the goddess, rests at her feet. 

The inscription carved on the base consists of three lines, each Q" in length. The 
letters, which measure Y to 1" in height, are w^ell formed, but unfortunately nearly 
the whole of the writing is obliterated. The only word w’^hich is q^uite distinct is 
p'atisthita in the last line. Here as in Nos. 14 (1. 12) and 18(1. 6) this past participle 
is used instead of the causative pratisthapUa. It suffices to show that the inscription 
records the erection of the image on which it is engraved. After pratisthita, and 
separated from it by a double vertical stroke, we read Nnaneiina followed by the 
ahsara gha. I presume that the latter forms the beginning of the past participle 
ghatita. In fact the second ahsara of the word is still traceable, though app)arently 
it is provided with a long i stroke. If this restoration is correct, the preceding word 
is the name of the maker of the image, in the instrumental ease. Probably we have 
to read Nanena. 

The word preceding pratistMta, in all probability, gave the name of the 
deity represented by the image. The last letter is certainly ta and the last but one 
may be dha, pa, or l)a{va). Perhaps the word was Bhag avail which is also used in 
the Svairh image inscription (No. 12) and is a general title of female deities. It 
should, however, be remarked that there is no trace of an I stroke connected with 
the t. 

In the second line the only ahsara which is distinct is an initial I which here 
presents the same archaic appearance as in the Sarahan prasasU {J^o. IB, 1. 1). It 
is preceded by an ahsara of which only the u mark beneath is preserved. The letter 
following I seems to be an initial a. It is not clear, how these two letters could follow 
each other in a Sanskrit record, but we have had frequent opportunity to observe 
that the language of the Chamba inscriptions is often far from correct. The remain- 
ing portion after the supposed a I propose to read saha-r[_d]nena. The e stroke 
over the first n can still be traced. 

This reading, if correct, would yield the word rand in its vernacular form 
which elsewhere in inscriptions is regularly sanskritized as rdjdnaha. We may 
assume that the donor of the image belonged to the house of hereditary rdncis who 
once held sway at Tur, as is evident from the other image inscription (No. 17) dis- 
cussed above. His name seems to be Asaha or perhaps Asahya (Irresistible) which 
is almost identical with that of Asadha borne by a feudatory of Mevu-varman 
(Inscription No. 9, 1. 3). It is also possible that Asah(y)arana is to be taken as 
one name. The rest of the inscription is too much olrliterated to allow of even 
tentative decipherment. 

TEXT. 

(L- 2) ^ 

(L. S) [^-T3T]Wfr(^) Trf?rferi(rrT) g«!:(fl:?n) 

TEANSLATION. 

[This image of] Bhagavati has been erected by Bana Asah[y]a. It was made 
by Nana. 
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2s-o. 20.— PADTAR FOUNTAIN INSCRIPTION OF THE REIGN OF 
TRAILOKYA-DEVA; glSTRA [41]17 (A.D. 1041). 

(Plates XX and XXXVII a.) 

The hamlet of padrar is situated 2^ miles north of Tisa and belongs to the Tisa 
fargana of the Curah loamrat. A profusely carved fountain-slab broken into three 
pieces -was found here in 1905. It has since been deposited in the Ohamba State 
lluseum (No A, 6) and refixed. It measures 5' 9" in width and B' in height. In 
the centre we recognize Varuna with his lotus-flower. On each side of this figure 
are three horizontal bands of ornamental carvings, the lowermost consisting of a 
pair of birds with elaborate tails, a design very common on stones of this kind. 
Beneath Varuna is a square opening to receive the spout ; on both sides we find the 
usual dwarf pilaster and eight-petalled lotus-rosette, surmounted by a narrow band 
of scroll-work. The whole of these carvings are enclosed within a double serpent 
border.^ 

On the plain rim, between the horizontal top portion of this border and the. 
inner carvings, there runs an inscription in one line, 5' long, divided into two 
portions, owing to the fracture of the stone. This inscription is well preserved. The 
letters, which measure from Y f", though shallow and badly shaped, are legible- 
throughout. OriginaUy the stone had a panel projecting from the centre of its top. 
Only a corner of it now remains. Beneath it we notice another short line of writing, 
of which the concluding portion has been lost with the greater part of the panel. 
The first two aksaras also are indistinct. 

■ I read the preserved portion of this upper line ; Samvat 17 Srimatrailo. The. 
last aksara, though partly missing, may be considered as certain. The concluding 
part of the line cannot have consisted of more than eight aksaras, as the gaj) is, 
about equal in length to the preserved portion. In view of the Naghai and 
Ehakund fountain-inscriptions (Nos. 21 and 22), which are both dated in the reign of 
Trailokya-deva,^ I have no hesitation in restoring the upper line of the Hadvar 
inscription as follows : Samvat 17 Srlma\t f-Trailoky adeva-^-dj ya-samvat followed 
by a figure expressing the regnal year of Trailokya-deva, in which the stone was 
erected. It will be seen that the Bhakund inscription is dated both in the Sastra 
era and in the reign of Trailokya-deva. There can be little doubt that in the present 
instance also the figure 17 refers to that era. We find it, moreover, repeated in the 
beginning of the second line, without any mention of a reign, but immediately 
followed by the notation of the month, fortnight, lunar day, day of the week and 
naksalra. 

This very full indication of the date enables us to find the corresponding year 
of the Christian era We may assume on palmographical grounds that the date 
lies between A.E. 900 and 1300. The Sastra year 17 can, therefore, correspond to 
A.D. 941, 1041, 1141 or 1245. I find that for those four years Jyestha bati 12 

^ C£. beneath p. 234. 

- On Trailokja-deva cf, above pp. 71 £, 

^ The same mistake occars in the Bhakund inscription. 
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{puriiinumta) corresponds to April 26, IMonday ; Aj)ril 30, Thursday ; May 5, 
Monday, and May 9, Thursday, respectively. As the 'tveek-day recorded is Thursday, 
it follows that the only possible date is the 30th April of A.D. 1041, on which the 
moon stood in the lunar mansion Ptevati. 

Thus the Padvar inscription has enabled us to fix not only the time of Trailo- 
kya-deva, but also that of the Bhakund and N aghai fountain stones which were both 
erected in his reign. For the rest, the document under discussion does not present 
anything deserving special notice. The language is, as usual in fountain-inscrip- 
tions, very corrupt. 

TEXT. 

(1. 2,)^ u t'Q t^(TV'--5TW% I 

:* ] ^TfxrrrC :* ] i ^^TT-¥rq--?fl^5T i ^if irfi ii 

^ I! Vi II 

TRANSLATION. 

In the year 17 ; [in the year? of the reign of] the illustrious Trailo[kyadeva.]^ 

Hail ! In the year 17, [the month of] Jyestha, the dark fortnight, the lunar day 
12, on Thursday, at [the conjunction of the moon with] the lunar mansion Revati, 
has [this] fountain-stone {Ut. god Varuna) been erected by Ehoga, the son of the 
Brahman Saihila, fearing with the fear of existence. A line made in heaven.® 
Thus will it be blessed. Thus [will it be] fortunate. 

No. 21.— BHAKUND FOUNTAIN INSCRIPTION OF THE REIGN OF 
TRAILOKYA-DEVA; §ASTRA [410]4 (A.D. 1028-9). 

(Plate XX.) 

Bhakund is a hamlet situated in the Bhakund NMa, some 5 miles north-east of 
Tisa KOthi, in the Tish parffcind of the Curah wazdrat. An inscribed flat stone, 4' 
9" long, 1' lO" wide and 2" thick, was discovered here in 1904 on the top of a wall 
belonging to one of the houses of the village. It is now preserved in the Chamba 
State Museum (Cat. No. A, 5). 

The inscription consists of three lines which measure 4', 4i' 4" and 1' 6" respec- 
tively in length. Unfortunately the proper left end of the slab is broken off, 
causing the loss of the concluding portions — probably some eight syllables — of each 
of the first and second lines. At the beginning of the first line the symbol for Om 
also is lost with a corner of the stone. The letters are 1" to 2" in size and very 
distinct, though rather shallow and evidently not cut by a professional sculptor. 

The language of the Bhakund inscription is less faulty than that of later 
fountain inscriptions. SamdU rules are neglected in nama (1. 1) and Sickkradine 

^ The original, as remarked above, has Srimatrcn. 

^ The original has Hevati^, 

3 The stone is broken tlirough between the aksaras ru and na, owing to which the latter is partly destroyed. 

^ The words placed between square brackets are missing in the original. 

^ The meaning of this phrase I cannot explain. 

2 A 
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(1. 2). The single consouaut hasheeix substiuited lor the double in Srlma-Trailolcya- 
(1. li and utaru' (L 2), and the douixle consonant for the single one in iSukkradme 
(I. 2). ^nak-vdtfe ;,!• 2 ' and iti ssnhham ih 3j. The lingual n has been used instead 
of the dental in PJialgiu.u- (1. 2). The character shows some remarkable archaic 
features. The aksara nu ij, 1, less pronounced in 1. 2) still retains a remnant of the 
ancient base stroke. Medial e is throughout expressed by the prsthamdtrd except 
in -dine (1. 2; where the superscribed sign is used. Medial ai in -Trailohya- is ren- 
dered bv the p^uJiamatrd and the superscribed stroke combined. I’or medial o, on 
the contrary, the superscribed mark is used throughout. The ligature stlia (1. 3) has 
its later tyjte. The ctu’sive looj)s of the ahsaras u, ta, da, ma deserve special notice. 

The man who erected the Bhakund fountain stone was apparently not a E,ana 
but a Brahman, judging from his father’s name ending in -sarman and from the 
absence of any titles. The inscription is dated both in the Sastra era and in the 
reign of T.railokya-deva, but the notation of the regnal year, of the month, the 
fortnight and the lunar day has been lost at the end of the first line. Brom the 
Padvar fountain inscription (No. 20), however, we have drawn the conclusion that 
Trailokya-deva lived in the first half of the 11th century. The Sastra year 4 of the 
present epigraph must, therefore, correspond to the 28th or 29th year of the 11th 
century of our era. 

TEXT. 

[ 1 . 2 ] 

[1. 3] ’iffT 

COERECTED READING. 

[ 'SR't ] 11 1 8 

[ 1 . 2 ] 

[1. 3] 1 11 

TRANSLATION. 

Hail ! Adoration to the god A^aruna, adoration ! In the Sastra year 4, in the 
rei,^n of the illustrious TrailokA a deva . . on Eriday, at [the conjunc- 

tion of the moon with] the lunar mansion Uttaraphalguni, has this fountain-stone 
{lit. god Vamna) been erected by Raripurna, the son of Bho-sarman, fearing with 
the fear of existence. Blessed be it ! 

No. 22.— NAGHAI EODNTAIN INSCRIPTION OF THE RAJANAKA 
DEVA-PRASADA DATED IN THE REIGN OF TRAILOKYA-DEVA. 

(Plates XXI-XXII.) 

About 1895 half a dozen carved fountain-slabs of large size were unearthed in 
the jungle below the village of Naghai, 2 mfies south of Sai Kothi in Curah. The 
largest Bpecimen, which is still standing and measures 5' 2" in height by 6' *7" in 
width, is much defaced. The upper portion is divided into five panels, each of which 

^ The curve of is still visible. 

- This portion can bd restored with certainty from analogous passages in other fountain inscriptions. 
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contains a figure. The central figure armed nutli a trident and a mace eyidently 
represents some divinity, perhaps Varuna the god of the v^aters, in vhose honour 
such slabs are usually erected. To his right v'e find a standing male figure vith a 
sword in his right hand, a shield in his left, and a dagger in his girdle. To the left 
of the central pcinel there are two figures, possil)ly meant for a woman with a child. 
Each corner panel has a rudely carved horseman. In the middle of the lower por- 
tion of the slab a square hole has been cut out to allow the water to run through. 
It is enclosed on each side by a dwarf pilaster and a lotus-rosette. Over each divi- 
sion there runs a horizontal band of decorative design, whilst a serpent- border en- 
closes the whole of the carvings. Behind this stone there are two smaller slabs, each 
1' 5^" high and 6' 6" wide, one of which is still standing. 

Another large-sized slab, the lower portion of v'hich is broken, measures 3' 6" 
in height and 6' li" in width and is diAuded into two portions by a broad horizontal 
border of exquisitely carved scroll-work, in the centre of which a pair of birds are 
introduced. OA'er and beneath this border there runs a narroAv band of leaf ornament. 
The upper division consists of a roAv of five sunk panels, each containing a clumsily 
carved figure, separated by square pilasters. The central panel is occupied by a 
seated deity holding a snake in his right, and a lotus flower on a long stalk in his 
left hand. To his right is a kind of animal, perhaps meant for a vdhana, and to his 
left a miniature human figure. In the panel adjoining the central one to the proper 
right Ave recognize Ganesa, holding a hatchet and a flower, accompanied by two 
animals which probably represent mice. The corresponding panel to the proper 
left side contains a female figure standing with her tAVO hands raised, palms upwards. 
The left hand holds a water-vessel. She wears, besides the usual ornaments, only a 
short petticoat reaching down to the knees and fastened round the loins by means of 
a girdle. The two little figures seated on each side at her feet evidently represent 
children. Each of the corner panels contains the figure of a harpy (Mnnart) with little 
wings instead of arms, a short bird’s tail and a long crest falling doAvn from the 
head. The carvings are enclosed on the three sides within a double serpent border. 

The lower portion of the slab must have had a spout-hole in the centre, flanked 
by two dwarf pilasters, the capitals of which are still extant. BetAvccn them we 
distinguish a pair of apparently flying figurines Avhich must once haAn surmounted 
the sjoout-opening. Over the figure of Varuna also a portion of the stone is broken 
off. Presumably it was a projecting square panel as is sometimes found on fountain- 
slabs. (Of. fig. 11). 

Along the raised narrow band beneath the roAv of figures there runs an inscrip- 
tion in one line, which is continued on a similar band betAveen the leaf and scroll- 
AA'ork borders. The first line measures 5' 3" in length and the second only 10'"'.^ 
The letters, which are Y to in size, are very shallow and indistinct, especially in 
the beginning portion of the epigraph. The reading of this part is therefore un- 
certain. The inscrij)tion records the erection of a “ Varuna-deva” — i.e. the slab on 
which it is carved — by Deva-prasada, the son of liana Naga-prasada, the son of 
Naguka for the sake of [the bliss in] the other world of Eani Mekhala. We may 
assume that tlie Bani who may have been the Avife of Deva-prasada, is represented 

^ On the accompanying plate XXII the first line is divided into four. 
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on tlie stone by the female figure at the side of Varnna. That the persons, for 
whose sake sucli stones were erected, were sometimes portrayed on them is proved by 
the Sai example (jNTo. 35). The circumstance that the Rani is accompanied by two 
children and another child kneels down at tlie feet of Varuna, perhaps gives a clue 
as to the peculiar reason, for whicii it was considered necessary to erect so elaborate 
a stone for the sake of the deceased Eani. It is said to be still the custom in 
Chamba to erect stones for women who have died in child-bed. This custom 
is based on a wide-spread superstition that the souls of women who die in child-bed 
become evil spirits. 

Possibly for this same reason the Naghai stone was erected to assure peace to 
the deceased Eani in the next world and to her relatives in this one. 

TEXT. 

^(1. ^iftrcrii (cp. i) 

TRANSLATION. 

Hail ! In the 3rd (?) year of the reign of the supreme prince, the king of 
kings, tbe supreme lord, the illustrious and divine Trailokya, in [the month of] 
§ravaaa, the dark fortnight, the lunar day, on Monday, at [the conjunction of the 
moon with] the lunar mansion Dhanistha [was this stone] erected. Ey the grand- 
son of the very illustrious Nagu(ka), by the son of the Eana the illustrious Naga- 
prasada, by the illustrious Deva-prasada was this fountain-stone (lit. god Varuna) 
erected for the sake of [the bliss in] the next world of the Rani, the illustrious 
Mekhala. Blessed be it ! 

No. 23.— BAHNOTA FOUNTAIN INSCRIPTION OF THE REIGN OF 

SOMA-VARMAN.— (Plate XXIII.) 

In the summer of 1908 an inscribed fragment of a fountain-slab was discovered 
near the village of Bahnota in the Loh-Tikri pargand of the OmAh wazdrat. It is 
now placed in the State Museum and numbered A, 7. When discovered, the stone 
was used in a flight of steps leading up to a dwelling-house, which accounts for the 
central portion of the lettering being much worn. Besides, the stone is broken 
on both sides, so that, to the right and to the left, parts of the inscription are miss- 
ing. The remaining fragment is 1' 91" high and 1' 4" wide. Glhie upper half is 
carved with horizontal bands of decorative design, through the middle of w'hich 
there runs a plain rim with one line of writing 12" long. The lower half is in- 
scribed with eight lines (2-9) partly obliterated. This part of the inscription, when 
complete, must have occupied an oblong panel, measuring about 20" in width and 
10" in height, which probably was placed over the spout-opening of the slab. 

^ The first ten xihsaras are partly traceable. 

5 Between 8 and Sra there is ,a depression wLich possibly represents zero. There is sufiBdent space for a second 
figure, hut the surface is worn. 
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Lines 2-5 are 101" to 11" in length, but the concluding portion (11. 6-9) is only- 
preserved for a -width of 7". 

As the contents of the inscription are veiy similar to those of other such docu- 
ments found in the Loh-Tikri pargand, it is possible to restore the missing portion 
to a certain extent. Thus it appears that bet-vveen the second and the third lines ten 
ahsaras are lost and betvi-een the sixth and seventh lines fifteen akmras. If the 
first line contained the full stanza which in a modified form occru’s in the Eharara 
fountain inscription (No. 36) also, we may infer that on the proper right side six- 
teen syllables are lost and that, consequently, on this side the larger part of the 
stone is broken off. Tor this reason, I have placed the restored portions at the 
beginning of the lines. 

The inscription Avas evidently fully dated both in the Sastra era and in the 
regnal year of the ruling chief Kaja Soma-varman, -oLose name is found in line 3. 
Had it been complete, it -would thus have enabled us to fix the year of accession of 
that prince and at the same time the date of Ananta-deva’s invasion and Salava- 
hana’s dethronement. Unfortunately the Sastra year as rvell as the regnal year are 
lost. So is the name of the donor. Trom other sources we kno-w that Soma- 
varman’ s accession must have taken place about the middle of the 11th century and 
that Asata succeeded him before 1087-8. These data supply an approximate date 
for the Bahnota fountain inscription. 

Line 1 and lines 5-7 contain four stanzas -which, as remarked above, occur on 
other fountain-slabs and can be restored, except the one in lines 5-6 which has not 
been found elsewhere. These verses all emphasize the merit of erecting a fountain- 
stone in honour of the god Varuna. The Sanskrit seems here to be less incorrect 
than in similar passages of other inscriptions. The concluding two lines of the 
epigraph are apparently composed in the vernacular, but their fragmentary state 
renders it impossible to interpret them. 

The inscription is well executed. The letters, as far as they are preserved, are 
well-shaped and distinct. They measure about f" to f" in height. A peculiarity 
which is also noticeable on the copper-plates of Soma-varman and Asata, is that 
postconsonantic i and i are sometimes expressed by a flourish written over the 
consonant and turned towards the proper right and left respectively, ])ut not conti- 
nued along the side of the consonant. See e. g. the word Ahinl in line 2. 

TEXT. 

[?T =5 w 5T rrd i] 5T fg[=5rr ii]^ 

(1. 2) ['sqt 1 . .] . w I'i, tr[TfT-] 

(1, 3) 

(1. 4) 1 ^ tr^^T^T[l] 

(1. 5) 1 ^ [TW 1“^ Wt — I 

1 This pseado-s/o^a has been restored according to the reading of the Bharara inscription (No. 36), In correct 
Sanstrit it would be : ^ ^ ctv: I II 

' The vowel strokes over s and r are still traceable. 

’ Head '• Bead firwi 
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(1. 6) ^ w ^ [iTTHt] fl [II*] [^fe'tT5T^^r] 

(1. 7) [xr^^!! 1 nX nfrtSiJ^] 

(1. 8) I .... 

(1. 9) ■sTf ^ 5r? II =?!• . . . . 

TRANSLATION.® 

No higher religious merit than {the erection o/] a Varuna [slab]. No higher 
ascetic merit than [the erection of] a Varuna slab. No higher god than Varuna is 
hnoKn in the three -worlds. 

Hail! In the Sdstra-year - [in the month of] A . , on the 16th day 
of the bright fortnight, on Saturday, at [the conjunction of the moon -with] the 
lunar mansion A^vini. In the year . . of the reign of the supreme prince, the 
king of kings, the supreme lord, the illustrious Soma-varman of divine descent . . 

- for the sake of [the bliss in] the next world of the deceased ancestors, 

male and female, .... [this] fountain-stone (literally god Varuna) has been 

erected ..... by the body the eternal world 

is gained. By a gift of ten million cows at an eclipse of the sun or moon an e(][ual 
merit [is attained as by him] who erects [an image of] Bern or Varuna . . . 


No. 24.— KTJLAIT COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTION OP SOMA-V ARMAN. 

(Plate XXIV.) 

This copper-plate grant of Raja Soma-varman was brought to my notice in the 
summer of 1902. I subsequently edited it in my paper on inscriptions in Chamba 
State.* The copper-plate is 14|" wide and lOf" high, and consists of twenty-four 
horizontal lines. In the proper right margin the subscription of the donor and 
two short lines, containing the names of the officials concerned with the grant 
are -vnitten vertically. Over these the signature of the previous Raja, Salavahana, 
the father of Soma-varman, can still be traced, partly running through the initial 
aksaras of lines 6-17. The plate is in a fair state of preservation, except along 
the proper right margin where both corners are broken. In the upper corner 
the symbol om, the initial aksaras of the first two lines and the initial aksaras 
of the subscription are missing. In the lower corner five aksaras of line 22, 
probably two of line 23, and one of line 24 have been lost, besides the lower portions 
of the two short vertical lines in the margin. Along the lower edge of the plate 
some rents are visible, one of which has been clamped. The letters are well-en- 
graved ; their average size is to f. 


' Read VT^ct; 

' This has been restored according to the readirg of llie Tharara inscription (No. 36, 11.14-17]. It also 
occurs in the Xioh-Tikil (No. 29, 11. 7-11), the Mangaloa (No, 41, 11. 5-7) and the Suh5i inscriptions (No. 43, 11, 5-8). 
In correct Sanskrit it would he \ ^rfcTf^cC II 

The pada occurs in a iloka found in copper-plate inscriptions (No. 14, 11. 17-18, No. 25,11. 25-27.) 

^ The vernacular fragments in lines S and 9 I have left untranslated. 

^ A, J?* A. S. for 1902-03, pp. 255 ft*. w)th facsimile III. 
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The plate records a grant of land by Raja Soma-varman, the son of Saia- 
Tahana. The latter, as we know from the Rajatarangini,’ was dejposed by king 
Ananta-deva of Kasmir and replaced by another ruler. From the fact, just 
noted, that Salavahana's signature is still traceable on the plate, there can be 
little doubt that Soma-varman was his immediate successor, and consequently the 
new ruler installed by Ananta. The granted land was situated at Rulakagostha, 
the modern Kulait, in the district of Trighattaka which corresponds to the Trehta 
pargand on the Upper Ravi. 

The inscription opens with a stanza in the 'Fiispitdgrd metre, in praise 
of the three great gods Brahma, Visnu and Siva. The same verse is found 
at the beginning of another copper-plate grant issued by Soma-varman together 
with his brother and successor Asata (No. 26, 11. 1-2), and also in a corrupt 
form in the Salhi fountain inscription (No. 33). Subsequently no less than nine 
lines (2-10) are devoted to a eulogy of Sahilla the glorified ancestor of the donor. 
This passage recurs also, with slight modifications, on the title-deed of Soma- 
rarman and Asata. The praise lavished on the reputed founder of Ohamba is 
not merely of the conventional kind usually found in Indian inscriptions. It 
speaks of a successful war waged by him against the Kira troops of the Lord of 
Dugar (Durgara) and then* allies the Saumatikas, of his alliance with the 
ruler of Kangra (Trigarta) and of his suzerainty over the principality of 
Kulii (Kuluta). It mentions a pilgrimage performed by Sahilla to Kuruksetra on 
the occasion of a solar eclipse, and his great liberality on that occasion. Apparently 
his gift of “ a multitude of elephants ” which afforded him the honorific title of 
“ Elephant -rain^ ” had the desired effect of securing offspring for his house, through 
the favour of its mythical progenitor, the sun-god Bbaskara. 

The encomium bestowed on Soma-varman himself is, on the contrary, purely 
conventional, though no less elaborate. We may conclude, therefore, that this 
prince had not rendered himself conspicuous by any exploits. Whether he had 
really “ uprooted and replanted the royal power of several princes ” may rightly be 
doubted, as this belonged to the dharma of every right-minded ruler of ancient 
India. 

The inscription is dated in the 7th year of Soma-varman’s reign, but, as 
stated above, there are no data to fix the exact time of his accession. All that can 
be said with certainty is, that it cannot be far removed from the middle of the 11th 
centm’y. When first editing this plate, I assumed that its date could be fixed owing 
to its having been issued on the occasion of a solar eclipse. But on re-examining 
the original, I have come to the conclusion that the damaged syllable following 
that indicating the month {Bhd. i.e. Bhadrapada) is su and not h\ as I first 
read it. It is, therefore, certain that the date of the inseription does not coincide 
with that of the solar eclipse at which the grant was made. Other instances are 
known of copper-plate grants being dated on a day subsequent to the donation.^ 

" Eajat. VII 218 ; traiisl. Stein, Vol. p- 286. 

^ It reminds of the name of Kahkanavarsa Bracelet-rain ” borne, according to Bajat, lY 246, by a Tulikiiara 
inagiciaii, brother of Lalitaditya’s general Oahkuna and also by king Ksemagupta {Rajat. VI 3 61). 

® See Prof. Kielhorn’s Imcriptions of JSortJiern Bidia, No. 502 in JEp. Ind. Yol. V, App, p. 70. 
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It is a X) 0 int of special interest that both, the Prime Minister (Skr. maMniatya} 
and the Great Eecord-keeper (Skr. mahaksapafcililca) mentioned as “ messengers ” 
at tlie end of the title-deed, bear the iii\Q o'djdnaha, i.e. rand. Whether this title 
here denotes a feudatory chief or is merely honorary, does not appear, but the 
former alternative seems more likely. The name of a third official is only partly- 
preserved. Between the initial d and the three syllables -Ihuthulcah in the next line 
some eight aksaras appear to be missing. We may, therefore, assume that here also 
the official’s personal name was preceded by bis designation, perhaps dksapataWka 
“ connected with the aksapatala office.”^ It will be noticed that the d is followed 
bv a short almost vertical stroke which is also found after kd (for kdyastha) in 
the next line and after hrd (for Irdhmana) in line 22, and evidently is meant to 
indicate an abbreviation. If so, this d may stand for dksapatalika and the missing 
portion may have been the word rdjdnaka, followed by Sri and the initial letter 
or letters of the official’s personal name. The name of the kdyastha of which 
only the initial aksara de is preserved, may be restored with some degree of pro- 
bability from the grant of Asata (No. 26, 1. 21), which was written by two kdyasfhas^ 
one of whom is called ^ivapa the son of Devapa. 

Soma-varman’s grant, though neatly engraved, is by no means free from errors. 
Most of these seem to be due to thoughtlessness on the part of the engraver. Some- 
times we find syllables or even words left out, which Ave have restored from inscrip- 
tion No. 25. On the other hand, we find a syllable repeated in paripdpdlita 
(1. 13). Yowel-marks have been omitted in Kuruksattra (1. 5) for which No. 25, 
1. 5, has the correct form Kuruksetra ; in pratirdpita (1. 14) for pratiropita and 
in 'itdayaselo (1. 16) for udayasailo. Mistakes for which the author of the inscrip- 
tion may be held responsible are partly due to the peculiar local pronunciation of 
Sanskrit. Thus we find ri for r in hdna (1. 21), j for y in prayiiji (1. 15), and 
an interchange of sibilants iu masi (1. 7) for mmi, visva (1. 17) for visva, sdsyamdna 
(1. 20) for sdsyamdna. The form vaUa (1. 10) for vaihsa nearly represents the 
local pronunciation hemsa. Eor the rest such mistakes are almost entirely limited 
to trespasses of samdhi rules which I have left unoorrected in my transcript. Marks 
of punctuation have been frequently omitted, 

TEXT. 

[^t II ^ It ^fcT 

ITTfr: [i*] (b 2) ii 

(1. 5)K-IlT54*IT^-^T^W’!l-q^r^ 1 ^^^=i(%%) TT^q?;T»T-^^-^f4(fTT)?r-fr^-aT5«r- 

7) fr?qiTqr--ftrf^rr-f5Tl%^- 

i C/. above Xo. 14, 1. 19 and beneath No. 26, 1. 21 ; also Stein's note at Bdjat. V, 301 and Biililer, Jndim. 
Balceogra^lid/f p- 102. 
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iiw^-iif%t: ^3i5»-^f%-(l. 9)?r-t^t3(r-^=^5r-iTifT?:TT-i|^ (^) 
Tr?sjTi3iTiPTT^55T-FrTTn5^-'^T’[:-^T^5i:(^)*?Tf%«3; «?T^-Ff-(1. 10) w^f^^m5T-^Tficr(#trr- 

^')-^T=f¥Tl^-fiT^nRW-JTZ?T2foerfT(fr€'fT)-^?:-ir2rT5I^ I TfT(m)W’!r'-t(4)^- 

^^•TffTJT%; (1. 11) II f^% fsT^^-fw^T-f^^ft^' 

^w-3TT^'xrR;TRnf^[*^Tl%fr*-] (i. i2)?rr5T^: ^Jrf%?i-1%*i^-g<ir-Ji’irT^rif<T- 
^?r; ^-1%5r-^^-T^T-f^?:cr-TT%5(;fH5ni(t^)- (1. 13) ?r-w^^-TrTf%- 

f%g^-^-^^-sT-(l. 14) sr'gKsi-iTfrrTrf^TfT-TrftTn- 

{^) ftffT%^-^^:^ra-irf^rT-Frs-pr^*'sq'i%i; (1.16) ^tfw?T-^^-f%<^-tiki5krr-€^-id%(% 

o 

^^T-%f%-TTir^-t%^T3Er: BftrT(cqT)fr-%gTf%?i-^5f5r i ^^twt- 

(1. 17) ?7!r-^2iTf^(f^)fr-3rsft-5(;Tfir-iT^nmTar3i(Tsr)-f%^(5j)-iT:5SF: Tk(w)i^^T5JT(3^)- 
'^f^^°*r[T<j-^fm-f%fiTfwrr-^ifr-’wfcT (1. 18) tr^iTTf^: 
?r^^5nf^T«f-TT?:H^^-^ji^TW^5r-tw-irT^Tg^m-iT- (1 . 19) ^TWfrfw-TrfKT#-^- 

tcrlfq^-^ (I. 21)-%^ flT^ [*^] ^mWrf: ^-lc(-W(^)-W^t 

( 1 . 22 ) 

kuTTT-ntsj 1 1 wi i ^T?I(5ir)^-’ft=^mr^w(Jr^^T^) i 

I wrl%#er (wrw€^2r)-5trr?im i (i. 23) i i ^n- 

T’f 35151 1 ^5f-^=f’!r-kTfii%® ^WT5:ftfcT-iif?0TTf^ff ’'5=^-fr-(l. 24) 

[^]^[\] »Tti>^w [*i] iiw’Ijnsf-^WTO-f^^Rr-'JCT# ^ HI ^ w¥rfiM-5:T5TT- 
^lTWT3kf^-(l. 25)?:TWT^^-^-^Tf%^: ’^T (1-26) 

11 Original subscription. || 


1 This word has been supplied from the corresponding passage in No. 25, 1. 7. Possibly a word like vaniitcc is 
also missing after hurcikoL. 

- Restored from No. 25,1. 9. ^ above p. 97. 

^ Restored from No. 25, 1. 11. 

^ The correct reading isp robably ft cl'' 

® The stroke between go and stlie is evidently due to accident. 

This ahsara is paitly destroyed. 

^ The last ahsara is damaged. 

^ More correct is the expression found in No. 15, 1. 17. 

Cf, No. 26, 1. 21. 
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TRANSLATION. 


Hail ! ReTerence to Sira. Victorious is tlie Cause of tbe world, the Self- 
esistent (BrahiuaC Victorious is the sou of (Siva or ludra) the Destroyer of 
castles, the Enemy of Mura (Krsna). Victorious is He, whose body is held by the 
Mountain-daughter (Durga), He v\'ho remores distress and danger — Harathe god. 

(L. 2) Erom his residence at the glorious Canpaka, the highly devout [king 
Soma-vannan], who is an ornament of the spotless house of the illustrious Sahilla 
of divine descent — that great jewel adorning the race of Musana^ — who (Sahilla) 
was a fresh rain -cloud to extinguish in a moment the mighty blazing fire of the Kira 
forces, fanned- as by the wind, by the Lord of Durgara, assisted by the Saumatikas, 
whose camp wus manifestly crushed by the fearful frown produced on tbe slope of 
his (Sahilla ’s) forehead ; whose (Sahilla’s) alliance tvas humbly sought by the rxiler of 
Trigarta, subdued by force ; who (Sahilla) was asked the favour of bestowing 
royalty in return for services by his kinsman, the Lord of Kulixta, anxious to 
render him homage ; who (Sahilla) had the fortunate name of Karivarsa (Ele- 
phant-rain) on account of the continuous and stable generation of his posterity 
joyfully granted by the Lord Bhaskara (the Sun-god), whose mind was contented 
with gladness by the gift of a multitude of elephants, whose flat cheeks were 
covered by a swarm of bees attracted by the scent of the rut-seeretion, and which 
were bestowed^ in Kuruksetra at the time of an eclipse ; who (Sahilla) has made 
the circuit of the seven worlds fragrant hy his fame [painted] with the ink-brushes 
which were the mouths of all the princes assembled (at Kuruksetra) on that occa- 
sion (the solar eclipse) ; who (Sahilla), by his rmequalled kindness and compassion 
combined with imsm-passed bravery, generosity, firmness and unfathomable pro- 
foundness, has impaired the fame of Jamadagni’s son (Parasurama), Sibi, Karna 
Yudhisthira and such- like heroes; by looking upon whose (Sahilla’s) lovely 
presence the eyes of the world have been made fruitful ; whose (Sahilla’s) wide- 
spread greatness brilliant with matchless and universal effulgence was renowned like 
[that of] the lord, the illustrious Sudraka-svamin® of divine descent ; who (Sahiila) by 
his fury in setting in array a thousand battles had acquired such names as Sahasahka 
(Marked by rashness), Nissahkamalla (the dauntless Wrestler) and Matamata- 
tsimha (the roaring ? Lion) — 

(L. ll.) [King Soma-varman] who delights in passing his time in attainino- 
faultless knowledge ; whose mind is perfumed by the fragrance of every science” 
whose form is adorned with an innumerable number of spotless virtues ; he the 
only abode of discrimination ; whose heart takes dehght in the worship of the deities 
the twice-born and the spiritual preceptors ; who possesses enviable courao-e full of 
excessive manhness ; who in their proper order maintains the status of the four 
castes ; whose strong arm is dexterous in brandishing the fierce falchion intent on 
crushing the great pride of the irresistible foe; who (Soma-varman) by his 


1 Here as well as in line 17 1 have translated according to the proposed emendation, 
the rendering will be “ the Solar race/' 

= I translate according to the proposed emendation samarpita. instead of samarthita. 

3 Sudraka is a legendary king who largely figares in old Indian folklore, and is the 
play Mrccbakatika (“The Little Clay Cdi-t"). 


If we read Fausna 


reputed author of tbe 
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excessive inajesty has uprooted and replanted the mighty and widospi’ead royal power 
of several princes ; who has completely fulfilled the wishes of all his favoured ones 
by profusely granting to them their desired o])jects ; wdio, by the effulgence of liis 
glory, bright like the multitudinous beams of the Hare-holder (the Moon), has 
illumined all regions ; who takes an exquisite delight in every art and sport ; 
he, the eastern Mountain where-from the orb of the sun {alias the circle of his 
friends) rises, [but] a Comet of calamity to the wicked; he who has illumined all the 
quarters of the universe by his fame acquired by extraordinary heroism ; he, born 
in the house of Musana, who by his devotion to his parents has outvied the piety 
of Eama ; he, the supreme worshipper of the Great Lord (Siva) and of Visnu ; he, 
who reverently remembers the supreme prince, the king of kings, the supreme 
lord, the illustrious Salavahana of divine descent and was born from the womb of 
the supreme princess, the queen, the illustrious and divine Rardha even as the Moon 
was born from the Milk-ocean ; he, the supreme prince, the king of kings, the 
supreme lord, the illustrious Soma-varman of divine descent, the prosperous one, 

(L. 20) has granted one hhu in Elulika-gostha, which belongs to the Trighatta- 
(ka) district of his domain and was occupied by EaDgu(ka)’s son Eanaditya and 
belonged to the latter’s son IJdma — in figures 1 hhu occupied by Eahgu(ka)’s son — 
as far as its limits with grass, grazing, and pasture- ground, with fallow laud large and 
small, with fruit-trees and water, with ingress and egress, together with gardens and 
resting-places, for as long as the moon and the sun [shall endure,] to the Bra[hman] 
of the house of Kasyapa, the descendant of three prominent Sages {rsi) and adherent 
of the school of the Vajasaneyas, the grandson of , the son of Brahma, 

Bhatta Eaha^a — on the occasion of a solar eclipse, as an agrahdra. To be enjoyed 
henceforward for as long as the moon and tlie sun [shall endure] by son and 
son’s son. 

(L. 24.) In the increasing fortunate reign of victory, anno 7 ; [the month] Bha- 
[drapada], the bright fortnight, the lunar day 3. The messenger on this occasion 
was the Prime- Minister, the illustrious Rana Rihila ; the Great Eecord-keeper, 

the illustrious Rfma l^ahila Ihuthuka. Written by the writer of 

legal documents, the hd^yastlial I)e[vapa ?] 

Own sign-manual of the illustrious Soma-varman of divine descent. {Original 
sulseription.) Own sign-manual of the illustrious Salavahana-varman of divine 
descent. 

No. 25.— CHAMBA COPPEE-PLATE INSCRIPTION OP SOMA-VARMAN 

AND ASATA. — (Plate XXV.) 

This copper*plate belongs to the temples of Hari Eai and Campavati, both in 
Chamba city, and is now preserved in the State Museum (Cat. No. B, 5). 

The inscription was first brought to notice by Sir Alexcander Cunningham and 
was subsequently edited by the late Professor E. Kielhorn. I have re-edited it in 
my preliminary article on the inscriptions of Ohambad Here again I desire to 
acknowledge the great assistance I have derived from the worlv of so eminent an 


^A.S. i?. Vol. XXr, pp. 135 f. /«(;. Ant. Vol. XXVII,pp. 7 ff. A. R. ^ . -S'. 1903-03, pp. 258 with facsimile IV. 
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autbority on Indian fijiigTapliy. transcript — it will be seen — differs but slightly 

from that of Professor Kielborn, wbicb was prepared from an imperfect rubbing. 
In my translation I bare adopted tbe rendering of certain passages, as given by my 
predecessor in the course of bis paper. Tbe only point, on which I venture to differ 
in mv conclusions from those of that distinguished scholar is the topography, in 
elucidating which I had the enormous advantage of an investigation in loco. 

The plate measures 18" in width and 12" in height. It contains thirty -two 
lines, of which 1-28 are written horizontally over tbe whole breadth of the plate, 
and record the original grant by Soma-varman, whose signature is engraved vertically 
in the centre of the proper right margin. The addition by his successor Asata 
commences from the end of line 28 and is continued along the lower, proper left 
and upper margins, ending in the proper right margin near the first aksara of Soma- 
varman’s subscription. After his name that of Asata is engraved. 

The upper proper left corner of the plate is broken, causing the loss of about 
five alcsaras at the end of line 30, and of about three aksaras at the beginning of 
line 31. In the upper proper right corner also a small piece is missing. Here two 
akmras have become damaged, but are still legible. Otherwise the inscription is 
well preserved. Its execution leaves nothing to be desired. The average size of 
the letters is between and 

The grant is composed in prose, except two imprecatory verses in the 
Fiispifdgrd and Mdlinl metres at the beginning, one in the Sdrddlmikridita 
metre in the middle, and four Slokas {Anustubh) regarding the ddnadJiarma at the 
end. The insertion of a verse in the middle and in continuation of the prose, 
though common enough in literature, is unusual in a title-deed. “ Prom a gramma- 
tical point of view,” Professor Kielborn remarks, “ I may draw attention to the 
employment of the instrumental ease Siikravdrena in line 27 instead of the loca- 
tive Suk7'avdre, and to the position of the numeral in Ihumdsaka-caturndn, line 29, 
and in deva~dvayok, line 30, which is not uncommon in Sanskrit inscriptions of the 
middle-ages. The Sanskrit of the genealogical part of the inscription, up to line 
13, is unohjectiouable.” 

As regards orthography. Professor Kielborn draws attention to the use of the 
dental for the palatal sibilant in Kulutesmra and sdkMnah (1. 6), Sivi (1. 8), 
asesasdstrdrtha (1.11) Siud par ames vara (1.12); the employment of the guttural 
nasal instead of the anusvdra in vanse (1. 24) ; and the fact that ha is everywhere 
denoted by the sign for va. I may add that we find ri for r in tritlydydm (L 27) 
and that the nasal is used instead of amisvdra in svayamhhur^ (1, 1), sandhuksita 
(1. 4), sandhdnasya (1. 4) and sanniynktaka (1. 14). 

The inscription, as stated above, opens with two benedictory verses, the first 
of which occurs also in the grant of Soma-varman (No. 24, 11. 1-2), whilst the 
second will be found again in that of Asata (No. 26, 11. 1-2). In some respects the 
two readings differ in spelling. The first stanza recurs also in a very corrupt 
form in tbe Salhi fountain inscription (No. 33, 1. 1). The next eight lines (3-10) 
contain, with some slight modifications, the same eulogy of Sahiila, the ancestor 


^ No. 24 has in the same verse svayctmhhur* 
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of the donor of the grant, as we have noticed in Soma- var man’s title-deed (No. 24, 
11. 2-11). This has enabled us to restore missing words or syllables and to correct 
mistakes in both the corresponding passages. 

A point of special interest is that in the present grant mention is made of a 
victory gained by Sahilla over the Turuskas, Professor Kielhorn conjectures that 
this refers to the reprtlse of one of Sultan Mahmud’s invasions at the beginning of the 
11th century. As, however, according to the Vamsdvalt Sahilla is separated from 
Asata by five reigns, to which probably those of Salavahana and Soma-varman 
are to be added, he can hardly have been a contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
Unfortunately the term “Tnruska” is not only used to denote the Turks, but, 
like“Saka” and ‘''Yavana,” it designates any race of foreign invaders. Kalhana 
calls even the Scythian Kaniska a Turuska. It is quite possible that the Turuskas 
defeated by SabiUa were merely foreign mercenaries employed by one of the 
neighbouring hill-chiefs. Kalhana^ speaks of Turuska centurions {Turusha-sata- 
clhlsa) in the service of king Harsa of Kasmlr, and of Turuska allies which the 
latter’s grandson Bhiksacara employed in an expedition against Sussala, who 
defeated them near Pune (Parnotsa) in the month of Vaisakha A.D. 1121. 

The praise bestowed on the donor himself is less elaborate than in the corre- 
sponding passage of Soma-varman’s grant. The high-flown expressions used are 
partly identical. It will be seen that Soma-varnran is the donor of the grant, but 
that the charter was issued after he had been succeeded by his brother Asata, in the 
first year of whose reign it is dated. 

The following passage (11. 13-15), in which the donor enumerates his officials 
and enjoins them to observe the grant, also occurs with certain modifications in 
the title-deed of Vidagdha (No. 15, 11. 6-11) and in that of Asata (No. 26, 11. 7-10). 
In the next 6 lines (16-21) the situation of the granted lands is described. In each 
case we find the names of the district (Skt. mandala), of the village and of 
the previous landholder. In some cases a name is added wffiich apparently indicates 
the land itself. In the grants of Yugakara (No. 14) and Vidagdha (No. 16) also 
the fields are designated by special names, according to a custom still prevalent in 
Cbamba, The villages, which can nearly all be identified, are situated in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the capital and belong to three different manclalas, the 
position of which can approximately be fixed from that of the villages.^ 

Among the persons who enjoyed the lands at the time when the grant was 
made we find in the first place the Queen-mother, Rardha. Ifrom the wording of 
the title-deed {Ihucyamdna i.e. llmjyamdna is the present participle of the passive 
voice !) we may infer that she was still alive at the time of the donation and con- 
sequently had survived her husband, Salavahana. Prom the Devi-ri-kothi fountain 
inscription (No. 32) it is evident that the custom of sail prevailed among the nobG 
families of Chamba, but w'as not universally practised. Queen Rardha possessed 
a jdglr, indicated by the name of Kuloti. out of which she granted four hhd of land, 
thus participating in the donation of her two sons. It will be seen in the sequel 

^ jRdjat. VII 1149; transl. Stein, Vol. J. p. 357, iin I YI [I 885, 830,919 and 923; transl. Stein, Vol. IL 
pp. 70 and 73. 

2 On their position see above, pp. 11 f. 
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t-liat she was the founder of one of the two temples to which the grant was made. 
This accounts for her liberality. The position of Kuloti is uncertain. A charter 
of Raja Samgram-varman, dated Sastra 22 (A.D. 1446) contains the name of a 
Tillage called Kulocli, but without any particulars regarding its situation. In a 
copper-plate grant of Raja Balabhadra, dated Sastra 68, Vikrama 1649 (A.D. 1592) 
mention is made of Kulot dhaga, i.e. “precipice” near the Tillage of Lakhali in the 
Sah5 pargand. 

Tile next landholder mentioned in our inscription is the cook (supakdra) 
Surambhata. We may safely assume that he was the cook of the royal household. 
Among the numerous grants of Raja Balabhadra is one dated Vikrama 1697, Sastra 
16 (A.I). 1640/1) which records the donation of the village of Ktahmaro^ in the 
Saho pargand to the cook (jsupahdrin) Visnu-sai’man. I may add that up to the 
present day the Raja’s cook is a Brahman. 

The land granted in the village of Vata was in the possession, not of an indivi- 
dual, but of tho members of a committee [gostUha- from gostha). The term 
chonneraha, by which these gosthikas are indicated, I cannot explain. Possibly it 
denotes some locality. The next landholder, Vijjaula, is called Bhadravakasiya, 
i.e. a native of Bhadravakasa, the modern Bhadarvah. This hill-tract belones at 
present to tlie Jammu-Kasmir State. Among the remaining five landholders two 
bear the designation astaprahdrika. This word is not found in Sanskrit literature, 
but there can be little doubt that it denotes eight watchmen attached to the 
temple of Laksmi-Narayan, the chief sanctuary of Chamba. The word prahdrika 
is evidently derived from Skr. prahara (Hindi pair) meaning “ a watch of three 
hours.” The expression dopahr for “ noon” (literally “ two watches,” i.e. six hours 
after 6 a.m.) is well known. The word astaprahdrika is not formed according to 
the rules of Sanskrit etymology. The correct vrddhi form from prahara would he 
prdharika. This is also borne out by the fact that its modern derivative is pdharl, 
a word used in Chamba to denote a watchman, either of a temple or some other 
building. It is synonymous with the Urdu word canklddr (Anglo-indice chowki- 
dar). At present one pujdrl and four pdharls are attached to the temple of Laksmi- 
Narayan. In a charter of Balabhadra dated Vikrama 1664 Sastra 83 (A.D. 1607) 
mention is made of these watchmen as Sri-Ndrdyane de pdhari (1. 11), Professor 
Kielhorn has drawn attention to the fact that here as well as in the concludino- 
portion of the inscription the landholders are sometimes not called by their own 
proper names, but described as the sons of their respective fathers. The same 
peculiarity may he noticed in Yugakara’s grant (No. 14). 

The total area of land granted is stated to be 16 hhu. It is .dear that hhu is a 
superficial measure divided into four bhumdsakas. In the grants of Vida«-dha 
(No. 15), Soma-varman (No. 24) and Asata (No. 26) also we find the area of the 
land expressed in hid or blmmi. In that of Yugakara, on the other hand, the ex- 
tent of the granted land is expressed in a measure of capacity—the pitaka (modern 
j>ira) according to the usage of the Hills. We may compare with bhu the English 
word “ acre ” which originally must have meant “a field,” as appears from German 

> At present tlie Tillage belongs to the temple of Laksmi-Narayap. 

- C£. E'p- Ind. Yoi. I, p, 106. 
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Acker and Latin ager. As to tlie exact value of a hhii, I may note tliat the land, 
granted in Asata s charter, which is stated to be 1 hJiu 6 'niasaha^ in otlier words 2-^ 
dku, bas an area of 14 Idlirl or 42 acres, from which it would follow that 1 hhu 
corresponds with nearly 5| Idhrls or nearly 17 acres. 

In addition to the 15 hhu of land detailed, the donor granted annually one 
khdri of grain from the storo-house (kospidgdra) of Bhadravarma, the modern 
Bhadram. This store-house was, no doubt, the building in which the rcTenue in 
kind was collected and would, therefore, correspond to the State Kothi found at the 
bead-guarters of each pargand, and used not only as a residence for the State 
ofBcials, but until recent years also for the storage of the grain paid as revenue. 
The custom of paying revenue in kind has been abolished since A.D. 1863, but the 
large w'ooden grain vessels called kahjdl^ may still be seen in many of the Kothls. 

Lines 21-24 contain particulars regarding the donees of Soma-varman’s grant. 
It is to be regretted that, in the midst of his business-like statements, the author of 
the title-deed was suddenly seized with poetical inspiration, which circumstance has 
considerably impaired the lucidity of this passage. This much is clear that the 
total grant is divided into two very uneq[ual portions. One portion consisting of 
only half a hhu is given to a Visnu temple founded by order of the illustrious Pasata. 
Professor Kielhorn proposed to read Sri-Asafa, but to this emendation there seem to 
me to be serious objections, though at first I felt inclined to adopt it. Pirst of all it 
will be seen that the ahsara pd, which was doubtful in Professor Kielhorn’s rub- 
bings, is quite distinct in the original. Supposing that the engraver had really sub- 
stituted for d, it can hardly be believed that such a mistake in a personal name 
would not have been corrected at the same time as other corrections were made. 
By reading Sri- Asata, we should moreover have to assume that the author of the 
inscription had made a serious mistake in samdhi by allowing the hiatus to stand. 
Pinally we notice that Sri-Pasata is called mahdrdjaputra, so that be can hardly 
be identical with Asata, who was the ruling Baja at the time when the charter was 
issued. We shall, therefore, have to admit the existence of a Pasata, but it is im- 
possible to say in what relationship he stood to the donor. The Visnu temple 
founded by him seems to have disappeared. Judging from the smallness of the 
grant, it cannot have been a very important shrine. 

The remaining 14-1 hhu of land, together with the annual hhdi'i of grain, were 
bestowed on two other temples, one of the Lord Hari {i.e. Visnu) founded by Laks- 
mana-varman and the other dedicated to Siva by Queen Bardha, apparently for the 
benefi.t of Salakara-varman. The first-mentioned shrine is undoubtedly the temple 
of Hari Bai near the Caugan Gate, which still enjoys part of the grant. Eegarding 
its founder, Laksmana-varman, nothing is known, but we may assume that he was 
a member of the ruling house. In any case, it is very probable that the Hari Bai 
temple was built shortly before the grant was made. The tradition that it dates 
hack to a period anterior to the foundation of Chamba by Sahilla will, tlierefore, 
have to be rejected. Professor Kielhorn is, no doubt, right in identifying Salakara- 
varman with Salavahana-varman, the father of the donor. The fact that Bardha 

’■ Smaller vessels for storing grain are called tun. They contain up to 20 pira of grain. On tlio of. above 
jp. 136. . • ' 
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built a ^iva temple in Ms memory is conclusive proof that she did not become 

after his death The temple in question is no longer estant. At least, none 
of the three chief ^iva temples of Chamba town — namely, Candargupt, Gauri- 
§ahtar and Triniukh— has any tradition regarding Salavahana and bis queen 
Rardha. In view of the above, Professor Kielhorn’s conjecture, that the two gods 
were worshipped in the same temple and that this temple was probably that of 
Laksmi-Xarayan cannot be upheld. It is curious that at the present time Hari Rai 
shares the grant with Campavati the eponymous goddess of Ghamba. In what 
manner a part of the donation has become transferred to this temple, it is impossible 
to decide. 

Lines 24-27 contain four sloJeas of the usual type, in which the sanctity of the- 
donation is emphasized and its confiscation denounced as the blackest of crimes. 
In line 27 the date is given as the first year of the reign of Asata, the month of 
Vaisakha, the third titJii of the bright fortnight, Ihiday. 

The Great-Eecordkeeper {mahaksapataliha) Kahuka, mentioned as “ messenger 
of the charter, is perhaps identical with the Eajanaka Kabila, whose name occurs 
with the same designation and in the same connection at the end of Soma-varman’s 
plate (No. 24, 1. 26). In the same manner we find the names, Paituka and Paitala^ 
used to denote the same person in the Sarbau well inscription in the Delhi Museum 
(Cat. No. B, 6), The hdyasthaSi^ Sivapa and Manna, by whom the charter was 
written are mentioned again in line 32. They were also the writers of Asata’s 
grant (No. 26, 1. 21). 

.After the formula iti subham which marks the end of the original document 
we find a few lines added in the 11th year, evidently of Asata’s reign, the month 
of Bhadrapada, the 12th day of the bright fortnight. The name of the day of the 
week is lost except the initial s. This addition is written in a less careful manner 
than the original grant and contains several mistakes, which to a certain extent 
obscure its meaning. It records a change in the original donation as regards the 
hhu of land in the village of Mahgala (modern Mangla) in the Parakamata mandala. 
It also records an additional grant of one hhu of land to a temple (it is not clear 
which), apparently for the special purpose of rewarding the services of the eight 
watchmen {asiaprahdrika) above mentioned. In the right hand margin we find 
the signatures of both the original donor Soma-varman and of the ruling chief Baja 
Asata. 

TEXT. 

HMft: [i*] 'g' 

( I 3 ) II grars-fre- 

1 A parellel instance is the temple of Radha-Krsna built in 1825 by Rani Sarda, the widow of Eaja Jifc Sino-L. 

who died in 1808. Cf. above p. 1, n. R. . . 

2 Gf. JSj).Ind, Vol. I. p. 9o. s 26, 1. 2, has ujoaiamati, 

^ I read first hkaJcuti with Prof; Kielborn. The ahsara hhru, however, occurs in No. 13, 1. 9, in a different form. 
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i ^wTq’STfr-f^JTrrTf^’Tr^sTg-irrf^fr- 

’51-irEfT^’^ I ^5R'’c-vnc-^T»5TreT<ir^5i2[i-g^is^-f^5^-w^-fcsq-f^.^T(^r)f%*T: ^ 55 %% ^Twxni- 

( 1. 6 ) 5T-^JT2r-^Jrf^(f§)<T-?T?-3TSir-^aUT^gi^-^;^T^g--^ifr^-q55I^-^fT-'ara:T-^T^'- 

5TTJ^^^ fr^T^-fwt%?r-f5rf’ig-TT=ftcrra-g)l-?i^tv^)-ir^^r-^^-1Trw?r-^?r-^^sTr»Tt- 

w fsTTfirsi- ( 1. 8 

^T^r-^imf^- (1. 10 ) m'f€Tf-1%a?Tf Tr^-?T??T2:f?fg-T(=fT)^TO?:-ngTO^ i ^t(m)w’!r- 
t(g)?i®-»J5'5r-»i'iT5aw: \ f^tf% f^^-( i. ii ) f^^w^ar-ft^T- 

f%?r-f^rr^-'5^-Tr^T^|f‘-( 1. 12 ) rT-^ft: ^»j^?r-iT^5=f-1%f (=^)fT?i 

*T=?n:r^Tfw?:rw-^w^(^)^-^fraffra^T=f^-tw-T7r?ig^rfT: tr?:?T«frf?:fff-?TfT^r^>-^hTST' 

( 1. 13 ) tf^W^?flT^-JT¥nCT5TTfw^5I-q-?:q3gi:-^JT^>- 

1 Tr^-TTWT*T^-^T5r(WT)- (1. 11 ) Trr^-Tr^T(^) 

3h%i^“W^w-rr^trf^-€^5i:2rTf%^*TrTt-(l. is) 

fw3^^(7T)5Tf^aiT(^T)^(^^-tfir^tX irffr^Tf%-5f^tT?T^ ¥iTr=gTtr3r^^ ^r^n’ 

^7rT^TlTiT-^(W)’ft-( 1.16 ) 1Tt5t' tITf55I^-?IW^-wfrr^l'-W^KT'l\-’?l--^s|-%35iT ^(^)- 

cTsiT ^'79RR-lT»»^:-f%r?n(cr?TTj^^ i rr^rr 

(1. 17 ) ^Tz:mT ^^T.^-ifr%5R-%?iT(^r)^c[^ ^w-^gf cr5Tr 

I fTSTI ^TI1% (1- 18 ) vrfW€*^-f^<TT^- 
rTHTT ^Tr=f rTSTlt^ 

^m^gi®-^fT-’Erw-wTs% rrwi m^(T)-(i. 19) ^Ifw^nTt 

VJ Ov 

( 1. 20 ) ^ ^ ^ Wf ^ ^ \ STW% ^ 8 »^S» 

Tjg j|; i3;g Tjw-ifftr^-^fk-iTwr^fr (»T5^f^)-?T'T^5C-gra?<f ^*1%^- 

¥-f^^*T-Tr^W (1. 21 ) ^^-'JiT^rf2:^T-l’^iTTrf-f¥gT?fr^fr rigr 

1 Prof. Kielhorn reads dara, - The alcsara ma is written below the line. 

3 Perhaps vem§a^ The aksat^a la is writtea above the line. 

^ Prof. Kielhorn reads [cla>']ndikci'dandalp'] dsi{ii)lca. 

® The word ksatriya is written below the line. 

7 Prof. Kielhorn proposes to read ccliatrdhliocje and compares the expression chatmhhanga ‘^interregnum’'' 
Ind. Ant. 7ol. VIII, p. 214, 1. 7. 

® Prof. Kielhorn remarks tljat -devi'hhujyamdna- would be more correct. 

^ Prof. Kielhorn reads Rdmajjeya. Cf. however the aJcsara nca in the Devi-ri-kothi inscription No. S2 1], 13- 
and 15. 

In 11. 21 and 29 the name is written JPdralcamata. 

Prof. Kielhorn reads : phaullelcdydrh LutthuJcasiita^. In 1, 21 the name is undoubtedly Zutthuha, 

Prof. Kielhorn reads sahhilalyh] pakkilaTh. Cf. however insor. No. 24, 1. '21. In No'. 15, I. 17, vve have iiistead. 
sakhilapoldcyd. 
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^ ^rwiuTTWTf^-TTl^^-TTTTr^- 

WflX^ IlfrrqTf^rr TTTS5r(W^)-?^ W R ^^eT-^T \ ^T^TqR?T^T-( 1. 23) 

^WKrf^T ii (^) 

“q f^q-if^T’irrfqm 5i-(l. 24) %q; [i*] t^tfej^qr-wfw-wfw- 

?rfw ^i^wt'Ti’ST^fnTr ii f?^T ^ sqT^-wfwrf^r 

[ll*] ZTX qi- (1. 25) fg^qftwtcf [l^'] ?T^W 

m II qr^^TTcq^m tj?fx qT^^Hcq^Tf cTU: [l*] 

tTT^Ji; II ( 1. 26 ) ’SfTT ^ifTi^55n^5T g i 'f?;5^i(tf1') 'fK^’fr- 

(cT)g II rl^TqiT^T(^IT^t) ^(=qT)’ 3 ^’!?-^^ ^ I Jl^T ^fe- 

XT^l^ ( 1- 27 ) 5T II 17q^?TFT-qi^’ir*f^ir-^T^ 

Trww liJT^-f%ff-f^((3;)<?t^^ wf^- (l. 28) cr?l [ll*] 

?ITr'^TTZf%qi-^-^ll^: 11 55W [l*] 

[i*] wTifr- (1- 29 ) f^f%?T-unq;?T^-W^ ^?TTOqt-^-(=q)g4T 
^^mqf--gfTT5iT° ^•^tj^(‘Er)qnwR;; ( 1. 30) ^^?t: -^-w 8 ’^wKct fq^n^r 
^gra[^r; ^{^^:^) wf ^ — — — — — ( 1. 3i ) — 

V ^ ^Tf¥(’fT)ftqi-^^(%qT)i ^(^) ^ irf^q(tTT)f^m I xn#(f^)f%fr- 

'n 

sRTl(^)^ qi^^[5WJI ] (1. 32 ) ftrqq-iq’arTKiro^' l(ll) 

[•*] II [ii*] 

TRANSLATION. 

ReTerence to Siva. Victorious i.s the Cause of the world, the Self-existent 
(Brahma). Victorious is ttie son of the Destroyer of castles (Krsna), the Enemy 
of Mura. Victorious is he, whose body is held by the Mountain-daughter (Durga), 
he who removes distress and danger — Kara the god. Victorious is she who saves 
mankind from misfortune— Bhavani (Durga). Victorious is he who with his splen- 
dour has pervaded the universe, the Foe of the castles (Siva). Victorious also is 
the Elephant-faced one— he by whose favour the whole calamity of a host of 
obstacles ceases (Ganesa). 

(L. 3.) From his residence at the glorious Canpaka, the highly devout [king 
Soma-varman] who is an ornament of the spotless house of the illustrious Sahilla, 
of divine descent— that great jeivel adorning the race of Musana'* — who (Sahilla) 

/ See above p. 191. - Read vyatihrmnet. 

3 Prof. Kielhorn reads \^dvi\iiyaya7fi. The first ahsara, howdver, is undoubtedly tri in which ri stands for r as 
in trina (ITo. 24, 1. 21). 

Prof . Kielborn divides this compound: Siva-FcmanndhJiydm, ^Cf. \iom-VQi:, Ma7ina’Deva2mtmaja-Sivapd‘ 
.hJiydm in No. 26, 1. 21. 

^ SavarmiJcasiddnam in Prof. Kielhorn’s transcript, 

® Another alternative is to read farasaThvat-Q.s Pipf% Kielhorn conjectures. 

^ ^ Prof, K-ielhorn has •MantrihaM ■ - - ’ . 

® See note 4. s See p. 186, note 1. 
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Tias a fresh raiu-eload to extinguish in a moment tlie mighty blazing fire of 
the Kira force-^, fanned, as by the wind, by the Lord of Dm’gara, assisted by the 
Saumatikas, "In'sn camp was manifestly crushed by the fearful frown produced on 
the slope of hi- (Sahilla’s) forehead ; whose (Sahilla’s) ailianee was humbly sought 
by the rule, of Trigarta, subdued by force; wlio (Sahillaj was asked the favour of 
bestowing royalty in return of services by his kinsman, the Lord of Kuluta, anxious 
to render him. homage; who (Sahilla) by the weight of battle had broken, like a 
wide-spreadin'4’ tree, the large force of the Turuskas, on whom wounds had been 
inflicted ; who (r-ahilla) had the fortunate name of Karirarsa (Elephant-rain), on 
account of the cootinuons and stable generation of his posterity joyfully granted 
hy the Lord Blifisk-u-a (the Sun-god), whose mind was contented with gladness by 
the gift of a muh itude of elephants, whose flat cheeks w^ere covered hy a swarm 
of bees attracted by the scent of the rut-secretion, and which were bestow'ed^ in 
Kuruksetra at the time of an eclipse ; who (Sahiila) has made the circuit of the 
seven worlds fracrant by bis fame [painted] with the ink-brushes, which were the 
mouths of ail the princes assembled (at Kuruksetra) on that occasion (the solar 
eclipse) ; w'ho (Sahiila), by his unequalled kindness and compassion combined with 
unsurpassed bravery, generosity, and unfathomable profoundness, has impaired 
the fame of Jamadagni’s son (Parasurama)f ^ibi, Karna, Yudhisthira and snch-like 
heroes ; by looking upon whose (Sahilia’s) lovely presence the eyes of the world have 
been made fruitful ; whose (Sahilla’s) widespread greatness brilliant with matchless 
and universal effulgence was renowned like [that of] the lord, the illustrious ^udra- 
ka-svamin^ of divine descent ; who (Sahiila) by his fury in setting in array a thousand 
battles had acquired such names as Sahasahka (Marked hy rashness), Nissahka- 
malla (the dauntless Wrestler) and Matamata-simha (the roaring ? Lion). 

(L. 11.) [King Soma-varman] who delights in passing his time in attaining 
faultless knowledge ; whose mind is perfumed by the fragrance of every science ; 
the royal swan of the only lake of discrimination ; whose form is adorned with an 
innumerable number of spotless virtues; whose fame is strewn over the dwellings of 
the three worlds ; he who reverently remembers the supreme prince, the king of 
kings, the supreme lord, the illustrious Salavahana of divine descent and was born 
from the womb of the supreme princess, the queen, the illustrious Kardha of divine 
descent, even as the Moon was born from the Milk-ocean; he, the supreme prince, 
the king of kings, the supreme lord, the illustrious Soma-varman of divine descent, 
the prosperous one, 

(L. 33.) enjoins on all the officials, every raja, rand, royal minister, rcljput, 
those appointed and commissioned of [the Raja’s] attendants (?), every diita, 
(jamdgamika, ahhitdaramdna, Khasa, Ivulika, super ntendout of customs (?), superin- 
tendent of forests (? ), sword-guard (?), taraj)ati, those belonging to the expeditionary 
force (?), every “ ihief-catcher,” “rod-bearer,” “ rod-and-rope-bearer,” hrdhmana, 
hsatriya, vaistja, sudra, and all others, that constitute the eighteen elements of the 
State and the neighbouring country people : 


^ I irauslate according to the proposed emendation -saniarpita- instead of samaHhita-. 

- See alcove, p. 186, n. 3. 

2 c 2 
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(L. 15.) Be it known unto you, that within the domain under our sway in the 
Panthila district there are four hhuml of land belonging to Kuloti, enjoyed by 
the queen, the illustrious Eardha o£ divine descent, and at Mnhgala two bhimi 
belonging to the cook Surambhata, and at Vata thei’e are tno hliutni belonging to 
the Ghomm'aka-gostUIca, and in the Tavasaka district at Bhadvavarma there was 
one IJiii held by Vijjaula of Bhadravali, and at Sarahula there w'as one Ihu 
held by Bbatta Yasanta, and at phalyaka two hhiimi in Lartuka which belong 
to the watchman the son of Benna, and in the same village two hhu in Jaudhaka, 
belongino; to the second watchman, the son of Earnanjaya, and in the Parakamata 
district at Mahgala in Bbaullika two Ihumasaka belonging to the son of Lutthnka 
and trvo bhmicisaha belonging to the son of Hiiriirtaka, both together making one 
bhii. In figures : of Kuloti 4 bJiii, at Mnhgala 2 bliu, at Vata 2 bhu, at Bhadra- 
varma 1 bhu, at Saraluila 1 bhu, at Bhalyaka 4 bhu, at Mangala 1 bhu, thus 16 
bhu, thus on the previously established terras of occupancy, as far as their limits, 
grass, grazing and pastare-gronnd, with fallow land large and small, with ingress 
and egress, with fruit-trees and water, together with houses, kitchen^gardens, 
orchards, and resting-places ; also from the storehouse of Bhadravarma annually 
one kharl of grain, in figure 1 khd. of grain. Out of these [lands] the two 
bhumdsaka of the son of Lutthnka on the road to Mahgala in Parakamata are 
bestowed as an agrahdra on the Lord Visnu, founded liere by order of the illustrious 
Pasata the son of the Maharaja. The remaining 14 bhu 2 rnd. and 1 khd. of 
grain are granted by me for as long as moon and sun shall endure, uncurtailable, 
inalienable, unopposed, as an agrahdra by a formal libation of water, 

(L. 23.) to the Lord Hari (Visnu) who is renowned by the auspicious name of 
the illustrious Laksmaua-varman, and to Siva who, praised with music, has blessed 
the illustrious Salakara-varman and has been established by the illustrious queen 
Eardba, whose mind possessed highest devotion to Mm. Let then all people 
•approve it. 

(L. 24.) And this has been spoken by Vyasa : “Whosoever of this wide-spread 
race may he king, I enjoin on him not to transgress [this] order. By [its] obser- 
vance the highest religious merit, by [its] observance the highest ascetic merit, 
by [its] observance the highest sovereignty [will be attained] ; [its] observance is 
therefore very important. The land which is unlawfully confiscated or unlawfully 
caused to be confiscated consumes up to the seventh generation of him who eon- 
fiseates it and of him who causes it to be confiscated. He who takes away the land 
is not cleansed by [the digging of] a thousand tanks, by a hundred horse-oblations 
and by a gift of ten million cows. ” 

(L. 27). In the increasing, fortunate reign of victory, in the first year of the 
illustrious Asata of divine descent, on the third day of the bright fortnight of [the 
month of] Vaisakha, on Friday has this plate been presented. The messenger on this 
occasion was the Great- Eecordkeeper, the illustrious Kahuka. This was written by 
•the writers of legal documents, ^ivapa and Manna. May it be blessed ! 

(L. 28.) Here again is written that, in exchange Mr the four bhumdsaka of 
Mangala in Parakamata, four, in figures 4, bhumdsaka, belonging to the sons of 
Savayika, are given as an agrahdra in apportionment (?) to the two gods. In the 
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year 11, [the month of] Bhadrapada, tlie briglit fortniglit, the luuar day 12 . . . 

. One, in figures 1, hhu belonging to the son of Mattika, the 
grandson of Mahendraka, in Ghalahana, situated in the Panthila district, is granted 
for the service of the Avatchmen in the same temple. To be observed in the 
previously described manner. 

(L. 32.) Written by the same Sivapa and Manna. Own sign-manual of the 
illustrious Soma-varman of divine descent. Own sign-manual of the illustrious 
Asata of divine descent. 

No. 26.— THUNDHU COPPER-PLATE INSCPJPTION OP ASATA. 

(Plate XXYI). 

This grant of Raja Asata came to my notice in the summer of 1902 and was 
preliminarily edited by me with the other four Chamba copper-plate inscriptions of 
tbe pi'e-Muhammadan period.^ It belongs to a Brahinau of the name of Jasu who 
lives in the village of Thundhu at the head of the Hoi valley in the Hol-Gnclhy*M 
pargand. It is doubtful whether the lands now held by the owner of the plate 
are those described in tbe charter. On a visit to the spot I could not identify any 
of tbe localities mentioned in connection with the donation. Those lauds are no 
longer regarded as a sdsan, as the owner has to pay the ordinary revenue. It is 
a curious circumstance that Jasu claims to belong to the Bhavadvaja gotra, whereas 
tbe original donee was a Brahman of the Kalyapa gotra, so that it may rightly be 
doubted whether he is a descendant of the latter. The plate is now preserved in the 
Chamba State Museum (Cat. No. B, 6). 

The copper-plate on which Asata’s grant is engraved measures in heigdit 
and in width, including a short handle to the proper right. It is pierced 

with a round hole which is probably meant to hang the plate on the wall. It may 
be noticed here that none of the copper-plates found in Chamba are provided with a 
seal. The inscx’iption consists of 21 lines, besides the signature of the donor written 
in the proper right margin. Tiie average size of the letters is from to 

The inscription is engraved with great care and the lettering is distinct 
throughout. Yet the number of blunders is very considerable. They consist mostly 
of the substitution of closely resembling the intended ones. Such mistakes 

are : vydpna (1. 1) for vydpta, sum (1. 3) for guru, gapdganiika (1. 8) for gamd- 
gamiha, ihitvarasdna (1. 9) for bliitvammana, saiilmika (1. 9), for satdhika, 
sapdjndpayati (1. 10) for samdjndpayati, yaclhd (1. 10) for yathd, tahJid (I. 12) for 
uhhd, socara (1. 13) for goc.ara, vanapsattj-{}X. 13-14) for vaiiaspaiy-, pdlandt= 
maramo (1. 19) for pdlcindt=paramo, u (1. 19) for ca, gagayas (1. 20) for garlyas, ato 
(1. 21) for duto. Visarga (or final s) and anusvdra have been omitted in r,a savi- 
ditam (1. 10) ; anusvdra in vanapsaty-udaka (11. 13-14). The top-stroke has been 
left out in sarver=upa7'ilikhitair (J. 16) and the d stroke in -Sivapdhhyam (I. 21). 
We may perhaps assume that the engraver had to execute the plate from an in- 
distinct copy which would account for so great a number of blunders. When 
■comparing this grant with the previous one (No. 25), we notice that in the present 


^ A. A. S. for 1902*0^5 PP- 264s ; with facsimile V. 
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case the \ri‘itiug is much more cursive. This is especially noticeable in the shape o 
ja. The short i stroke used in this inscription deserves special notice. 

^Mistakes of a different kind are those resulting from an imperfect knowledge 
of Sanskrit on the part of the author of the inscription. They are on the whole 
similar in nature to those noticed in the other four grants of the p re -Muhammad an 
period. Samclhi rules are generally treated with great levity. Thus we find 
vivarclhita aJcalankah (1. 6), sarvdnneve (1. 7), eauroclharanika (1. 9), vrhsa-drdma 
(1. Idi and agrahdmtve iti (1. 16). Interchange of sibilants is found in Jmsall 
(1. 7) for I'tisali, sdsycmdna (1. 11) for sdsyamdna, Vijdsa (1. 19) for Vydsa. In 
jala-sukiJca (1. 15) m has been substituted for cu. We find ri instead of f in trina 
(i. 13) and n instead of n in DJiananjaya (1. 15). In hliandaraJcsa (1. 9) and 
vlrajdtrikci (1. 9) we notice the influence of the vernacular words kliandd (from 
Skr. Ichctdga) andya^m (from Skr. ydtrd). 

The charter opens with a stanza in the Mdlini metre, the same as is found 
at the beginning of the previous grant (No. 25, 11. 2=3). We notice that upasamati 
has been substituted for uparamati. The eulogy of the donor (11. 2-6) is partly 
identical with the corresponding passage in Soma-varman’s grant (No. 24, 11. 
11-18), but less extensive. The following portion (11. 7*10) in which the officials 
are enumerated who will have to observe the Raja’s grant, agrees closely with the 
list of officials found in the charters of Vidagdlra (No. 16, 11. 6-11) and in that 
of Soma-varman and Asata (No. 25, 11. 13-15). 

The Bhattara mandala in which the granted lands are said to be situated, 
corresponds perhaps with the Hol-Gudhyal pm'gand. The other localities, called 
Dalima and Vanjillika (1. 12), I have not been able to identify. They are probably 
fields ; it will be noticed that no village is mentioned. As usual in these charters, 
the lands are indicated by the names of the last holders. The name of the donee, 
Maca the son of Purnaraja aud grandson of Dliananjaya is found in line 15. In 
lines 19-20 one sloka is quoted from Vyasa in corroboration of the grant. The date 
is the 5th year of the reign of Asata. The messenger is the liecordkeeper Bhu- 
vana-pala, and the writers are the kdyasthas Manna and ^ivapa (here called the sou 
of Devapa) — the same whose names we have twice met with in the grant of Soma- 
varman aud Asata (No. 25, 11. 28 and 32). 

TEXT. 

^^fr«fK^-TPfTTTWT-(l. 5) 

1. 6) ^ (55) XT?;Tr- 


Appai entl}” oit jovjl tvas written first, and corrected into pta. 



Thundhu Copper-plate Grant. 


A. X Ja; -X. A. 


IJ-- 




yw± o V H «u ^ *^‘Sv ^ fko«tf f!r 
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TT5r-i:T3fT*i^-Tr^g'^-TT-(l- 8) <3i i +i i 1 41 ij -'9'fT- 

^-^iF*^^Hi=ti’-f^5ir^-ffr-3itrTCiTr)3TfiT-(l- 9) ^(^T)fiTc^5OT5T(jiTw)-^?r-^1%^-'4Tfw- 

^^T^UT(wr)=3Tira«t^ g[;*J in?T(m)i^- 

( 1. 11 )^rT(3rT)^m5f-i?('3)’^nffir 

%iTT^ci ( 1. 12 ) ?r(^)iTT^wm 

>1? TH I Uj( 1. 13 ) 

*frr (’fi) ¥‘qqw(w)'(l- ii) (qi) ^jf-srrqrqif^qrTf^- 

i^-'qTTm-fq^qnr ?fw-( 1. 15 ) fi qfrsqq-nrqra' q^C^rl^q-^qia- 

qiH’I-Tn^qra (1. 16) i||qi ^^-fgrf?T-f%rf?r-^*T- 

qfHcnf^Crr) i ?rW(f)i 5 qft-f%fi 3 ^ Tr 5 fq^q 5 c.(i. 17 ) giTi^=ji?T 
u.flcM-'i-TiTrsqqtqHnqfTqT'fT^sfr'^SEmqfTq'^ q' fqi1%5q5qTf^qi(qi) qiH^TT(l. IS) 
^^^rT-rira-'atireq'-qTOTwr^Hg qreqg vTisr^rg q^-'te qi€tg q %?! (1. 19) 
qnq^ I ^T HC'g) oinsr (€)- f 1 qT^HT^rCcq) w ^nXm^RTcHT?! hu: 
qT^-(l. 20) qq(TF)q^q qig-^H ll qq^JTTST-qr^isi-fqSRr-^T^ qqq 51 

\X (1- 21) ^(^)^ ’q 'qF'^qjraqt-^-^qjrq-ra; q??:’!!- qfra^- 

(wfTnJ [ ii*J 

[il*] 


TRANSLATION. 

Victorious is she who saves mankind from misfortune — Bhavani (Durga). 
Victorious is he who with his splendour has pervaded the universe^ the Poe of the 
castles (^iva). Victorious also is the Elephant-faced one— he by whose favour the 
whole calamity of a host of obstacles ceases (Ganesa). 

(L, 2.) Erom his residence at the glorious Canpaka, the highly devout [king 
Asata] who takes delight in the worship of the deities, the twice-born (the 
Brahmans) and the spiritual preceptors ; the friend of the distressed, the blind, the 
needy and the unprotected ; whose form is adorned with an innumerable number of 
virtues ; the only abode of discrimination ; who, by the effulgence of his glory, 
bright like the multitudinous beams of the Hare-holder (the Moon) has illumined 
all regions; the only ornament of the race of Musana who reverently remembers 
the supreme prince, the king of kings, the supreme lord, the illustrious Salavaliana, 
of divine descent, and was reared by that other Oceaa-“the womb of the supreme 
princess, the queen, the illustrious Bardha of divine descent, but was without 
spot.^ 


^ No. 25, 1. 14 has sanniyiiktaha. 

2 No. 25, 1. 14', has hlictdyaralcsa'^Vv:^ is probably the correct reading. In No. 15, 1. S, we also Hnd khandaraksa: 

^ The original has Vahjillika, but I presume that the h in the second aksam has been substituted for w to wlilcli 
it bears a great resemblance. Cf. Dlianmijaya, (1. 15). 

^ I translate according to the proposed emendation. If we read ^'^Faiisna,'* the rendering will be; “tho only 
ornament cf the Solar race.” 

® Here, as in the other grants, the donor is likened to the Moon born from the Milk -ocean, but in the present 
instance it is added that, unlike the Moon, he was spotless. Cf, above, No. 13, verse 5. 
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(L. 6.) He, the supreme prince, the king of kings, tlie supreme lord, the- 
illustrious Asata, of divine descent, the prosperous one, enjoins on all the officials 
concerned— every raja, ram, raj put, royal minister, brdhnana, hsatriya, vaisya, 
siidra, chief-justice, those appointed and commissioned of [the Raja’s] attendants (?), 
every cUifa, (jarndgamika, ahhilvaramcina, Khasa, Kulika, superintendent of 
customs (f), superintendent of forests (?), sword-guard (?), tarapati, those belonging 
to the expeditionary force(?), every “thief-catcher,” “rod-hearer,” “ rod-and-rope- 
bearer,” and all others that constitute the eighteen elements of the State. 

(L. 10.) Be it kaown unto you that within the domain under our sway, in the 
Bhattara district there is one bhu of land belonging to Halima which has been 
enjoyed by Uddhara, the son of Oanna, and six bhumi-mdsalca of Vanjillika, to- 
gether in figures 1 bJiii 6 md. [I'his laud], on the terms of its previous occupancy, 
as far as its limits, grass, grazing and pasture-ground, with fallow-land large and 
small, with fruit-trees and water, with ingress and egress, with liouses, kitchen- 
gardens and so on, trees, gardens and resting-places together with all that is attached 
to it, has been granted as an agrahdra to the Brahman .Maca, the son of Purnaraja, 
the grandson of Hhananjaya of the house of Kasyapa, after a formal libation of a 
handful of water, for as long a time as tlie sun, the moon and the earth shall endure.. 
This grant is to be observed by all the above-named royal officers, to be enjoyed by 
the succession of his sons and sons’ sons, inalienable, uncurtailable, unobstructed. 
Let no hindrance w'hatever be caused [to him]. Let him, on the authority of the 
copper-charter, issued by us, live and make [others] to live, enjoy and make 
[others] to enjoy. Let him act as he pleases. Let no one offer obstruction. 

(L. 19.) Por thus has Vyasa, the Sage, spoken : “'By the observance [of this 
grant] the highest religious merit, by [its] observance the highest ascetic merit, by 
[its] observance the highest heaven [will be attained] ; [its] observance, therefore, 
is very important. 

(L. 20.) In the increasing, fortunate reign of victory ; in the year 5 [the 
month of] Sravana, the bright fortnight, the lunar day 15. The messenger on this 
occasion was the Recordkeeper, the illustrious Bhuvana-pala. This was written by 
tlie writers of legal documents Manna and Sivapa, the son of Devapa. 

Own sign-manual of the illustrious Asata of divine descent. 

Ho. 27.-S1YA POHNTAIN INSCRIPTION OP THE FIRST YEAR OP 
ASxlTA— (Plates XXIII an.d XXVII) 

The carved fountain-slab on which this inscription occurs came to light in the- 
summer of 1908. It was found at a locality known by the name of Slya and .situated 
on the ridge above Loh-Tikri beyond Bharara and at a distance of some 8 miles from- 
the Xothi. Siya consists of a few houses which are only inhabited in summer by 
cowherds, who graze their cattle on the rich pastures of the Siya Dhar. The place is 
believed to have been the seat of a Rana/ hut this is not borne out by the inscription 
ik.t the time of its discovery, the stone was almost entirely buried. It measures 3" 
in height, and 6' in width, and is beautifully preserved. 


^ Of, above p. 113. 
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The centre of the caryed surface is occupied l)y the squatting figure of Varima, 
the god of the waters, to whom the stone was dedicated. He bolds a cobra (?) in 
his right, and a fnll-blown lotus-flower in his left hand. Beneath him w^e notice 
the well-known decorative device of a pair of birds with interlaced necks. For 
the rest, the upper portion of the slab is carved with four horizontal bands of scroll- 
work, and the lower portion with panels containing eight-petalleci lotus-rosettes and 
other ornaments. The spout opening is also enclosed within a border of ornamental 
carving and the whole is surrounded by a double serpent border. 

The inscription is cnt on two elongated panels, measuring 2' in width and 
in height, which are placed beneath the lowermost horizontal hand of scrollwork. 
Each of the panels contains three lines of writing. The letters are in the average 
from 1'“' to V' high. The lettering is clearly engraved and well preserved, so that 
there can be little doubt about the reading except in the case of a few chhsaras which 
present an uncommon appearance. The aharas ca, dka, and va (6a) are very 
similar to each other. 

It should he noted that the tailed form of the cerebral n appears here for the 
first time. We notice also the looped r and the m with its vowel mark attached tO’ 
the top-stroke. Medial e is expressed ten times by the prsthcmdtrd and seven times 
by the superscribed sign. Medial o in lokesu (read lokesuY. 5) is hardly distinguish- 
able from medial e. The language of the inscription, except in the first two lines, 
is hopelessly incorrect, so that it is sometimes difficult to guess the sense concealed 
in these barbarous forms. A comparison with other fountain-inscriptions has enabled 
us to establish the meaning in most cases. 

The inscription records that a fountain slab was erected by Ranaslha and 
Dhanasiha, the sons of Maca,^ the son of the Bhatt Rudra for the sake of the future 
bliss of their brother Canika. This name occurs also in the L5b-Tikri inscription 
(No. 29), and possibly indicates in both cases the same person. The two stones were 
found at a few miles distance from each other and the founders of both belong to the 
caste of the Bhatts. The date also would agree, as the Loh-Tikri stone was erected 
for the sake of the son of Canika, in the reign of Jasata who succeeded Asata in 
A.D. 1005-6. But the names of the relatives differ. It seems more plausible tO' 
identify Dhanasiha with an individual of the same name mentioned on the Siya- 
Dndhar fountain stone, which was discovered not far from that of Siya. He belonged 
also to a Bhatt family and is called the grandson of Ludrauka which may quite well 
be another form for the name Rudra. The names Liidrau, (of which Ludrauka is 
the sanskritised form), and Ludru are still used in Chamha. Evidently they are 
connected with Sanskrit Rudra. In the Salhi fountain inscription (No. 33) the 
name Ludra-pala is found which undoubtedly stands for Rudra-pala. 

The second half of the epigraph contains a stanza, which occurs in other foun" 
tain inscriptions in the same corrupt form, followed by a half-verse which appears 
to be a quotation from a dialogue between Siva and ParvatL 

The most important part of the inscription is the date— the first year of the 
reign of Asata, Magha m ti 13, Monday, the lunar mansion Ardra. I have pointed 
out in the introductory part of the present work (p. 13) that only in two cases within 

^ The personal name M^a occurs also as that of the grantee in Asata’s copper-plate grant (No. 26, 1, 15). 

2 D 
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the period from 1060 to 10S8 does Magha hi U 13 fall ou a Monday and in con- 
■junction witli tlie nciksatTa mentioned in tlie inscription. The corresponding 
Christian date conid, therefore, be either the 13th January 1074 or the 10th January 
1077. Unfortunately the data provided by the copper-plate grant, No. 25, which is 
likewise dated in the first year of Asata’s reign, do not tally with the assumption that 
either A.U. 1073-4 or 1076-7 could be the year of his accession. It seems that in 
one of the two inscriptions the date is wrongly noted. The years to which the data 
of tlie copper-plate grant can be applied are A.l). 1071-2 and A.D. 1080-1 so that in 
any case it is highly probable that the year of Asata’s accession lies between 1070 
and 1080. 

TEXT. 

^ II ( 1. 2 ) 

? 5Frm¥ ^Tfrrrrfwm ^Tf^5Tmw-TfT=g-(l. 3) 

^t?TT ^cqTJ5=nt ^-(1. 4)^K-?iar-^Tt^vr 

fiTffJT VT (1. 6) HtT vf 

f-( 1. 6 ) 5^r 7=f=5rfTr¥3Tci_ tfcT 

COBEECTED READING. 

wf^TT -^?TcF[5r-TrT^- ( 1. 3 ) 

^jf-^rpifffq-TSsrTf ^-( 1. 4 ) 

’^ftrcT: 11 ’ff ^ (1. 5) fITT: l ’T 11 

^73 wiT-’ftf^ ^ sTT^f^Ti^Tcj; ii ^ i! 

TRANSLATION. 

Hail ! In the reign of the supreme prince, the king of kings, the supreme lord, 
the illustrious Asata of divine descent, in the year 1, [the month of j Magha, the 
bright fortnight, the lunar day 13, on Monday, at [the conjunction of the moon 
with] the lunar mansion Ardra has this fountain-stone (lit. Varuna) been erected by 
Ranasiha and Dhanasiha, the two sons of Maca, the son of Bhatta Rudra, fearing with 
the fear of existence, in order to open the way to heaven for their brother Canika. 

No higher god than Varuna, no higher gain of penitence, no higher shrine than 
Varuna is heard of in the Universe. Therefore, in truth, Oh great Gauri, he finds 
the end of human birth. 

Thus may it be a blessing to all ! 

No. 28.— LUJ EOUNTAIN INSCRIPTION OE THE EIRST TEAR OE 
JASATA : SASTRA [41]81 (A.D. 1105-6). 

(PXATES XXVIT AND XXVIII.) 

The hamlet of Luj is situated in Pahgi, 1^ miles north of west from Uharvas 
(map Baivas) and at a short distance from the Padar border. Below the village 

^ The firt-t ah»a7'a iniglit be read ca, her. or va. 

- The Rvllablfs tvenevzm per'naps stand for tenaii-a “ even therefore ” or for Ivanenaim “ even by liim.” In the 
latter case, we sliould liave the singular instead of the dual. 
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is a place known as Dhadya whicli is little frequented owing to the popular belief 
that it is haunted by the winter witch lei BaclJil lit. “ the old Woman of cold”). 
Here stands a quaintly carved fountain-stone measuring 4' in height and 6' in width. 
In its centre there is an inscribed tablet, oV high and 15" wide, surmounted by a 
lotus -rosette. On each side is a sunk panel containing the clumsy figure of a 
squatting deity. The one to the proper right is Ganesa the god of prosperity, appar- 
ently four-armed and holding an axe and a conch-shell in his right hands and a 
thunderbolt (?) and a wheel in his left. These attributes, it will be seen, are far 
from orthodox.^ The other deity is most probably Varuna, the god of the waters. 
He wears a moustache and a sect-mark (or a frontal eye ?), is two-armed and holds 
a mace or trident in his right and a rosary in his left hand. On both sides are 
coiling snakes which seem to issue from his diadem. The representation bears a 
close resemblance to the central figure of the Naghai fountain-stone. 

Over each of these figures there runs a horizontal border, whilst the lotus in 
the middle is surmounted by a pair of birds, perhaps meant for peacocks. In the 
lower portion of the slab, separated from the upper part by a horizontal rope border, 
we have in the centre a vase (Jcalasa) and immediately beneath it a square opening 
to receive a water-spout. On both sides there is a curiously degenerated pilaster, 
the shafts having been replaced by scroll-work. On the capital of the one to the 
proper left there is a second inscription of three short lines almost entirely obliter- 
ated.^ At the sides of these pseudo-pilasters there is a lotus- rosette somewhat 
smaller in size than the central one and dilferent in design. Both ends of the slab 
are occupied by a vertical row of joanels wliich contain various figures representing 
birds, a horseman, a squatting figure, a pair of interlaced snakes and a non- 
descript quadruped. 

Originally there was in front of the large slab a square cistern, formed by 
three smaller slabs which are still extant, but displaced. The front one is carved 
like one of the Naghai stones with three eight-petalled rosettes enclosed between 
five pilasters. It measures 1' 7" in height and 6' in width. 

The inscription, incised on the central panel, consists of five lines of about 14'^ 
in length and a short line 3" long written beneath the end of the fifth line. The 
ahsaras measure from to f" in height and are deeply and clearly cut in the stone, 
but owing to long exposure their outlines have become somewhat worn away. The 
language is a mixture of very corrupt Sanskrit and vernacular terms which are for 
the most part difiacult to explain. It would seem that the stone was erected by 
an individual called Nagara, the son of Bhatalau and Bhatagirl. It does not appear 
from the inscription to what caste he belonged, but there is a local trcidition that 
the fountain was constructed by an ancestor of the present Ukhnihdrci (revenue 
officer) of Dharvas, who is a Brahman by caste. The name, Nagar,is still of common 
occurrence in Ourah. Bhatalau may be compared with the name, Batulo, borne by 
the wet-nurse of Eaja Prthvi Singh. The name, Bhatagiri, does not seem to be 
now in use ; it is possible that the first member of the word is the caste-name BhaU. 


^ Cf. above, pp. 138 f . 

^ The third line seems to read gahana. In the facsimile Plate XXVIII h the lines arc numbered 7-9. 
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The riQain point of interest of the inscription is its date which enables us to 
determine the year of accession of Raja Jasata (the inscription has Jasatha) and 
thus yields the earliest fixed date in Ohamba history. 

The compiosition of the Luj inscription is extremely clumsy and points to its hav- 
ing been done by a person of very slight literary ability. We find the word 
tJidpUa (Skr. sthdpita) repeated three times and the word samutpanya twice. As 
to the meaning of the latter word, I presume that it is a corruption of Skr. 
sam'utpanna and that this past ji^rticiple is used instead of the causative 
padita. For the ending yci we may compare thapyd (from Skr. sthdpita) in the 
Harsar image inscription (No. 49) which ends: Bh Mahddev Adsare thapyd. “This 
[image of] Mahadev has been erected at Harsar.” The sentence idam bhogya ndnd 
JihoJcana samutpanya, (11. 3-4) is difidcult to explain. The word bhogya is possibly a 
past participle of the root bmij. If we take bhogya in the ordinary sense which it 
has in Sanskrit, it would mean “ to be used, useful” which could be referred to the 
fountain. Instead of bhohana we may perhaps read bhojay-a (Skr. bhojdna) which 
could also be applied to the benefit derived from the fountain. If so, I should propose 
to translate it : “ This is to be used (or useful) and various (ndnd) enjoyment has been 
produced [by it].” But it is also possible that this sentence refers to the custom of 
providing a feast to the villagers on the occasion of the erection of a fountain slab. 
Local tradition asserts that such a custom did exist. This would also explain the 
word mahdprajdi used twice in the inscription, as referring to the inhabitants of the 
village at large, who took part in the construction of the fountain and in the feast 
of consecration. At the end of the inscription we find, moreover, that grain 
(.'’ dhdniham ; Skr. dhdnya ?) was provided {samutpanya), presumably for the same 
purpose. The woi’dyoda preceding dhdniham, I cannot explain. The following 
expression mul dra 29 (or 30), I suppose, indicates the quantity of grain supplied by 
the donor on the occasion of his consecration feast. The syllable dra I take to be an 
abbreviation of dranima whichpin the Baijnath prasasti (II, 30)^ occurs as the name 
of a piece of money or monetary value. 

^‘And daily six drammas of the money collected in the custom-house have 
been allotted by Rajauaka Lahsmana-oaudra to this Vaidyanatha.” 

The word dramma is derived from Greek ; it must originally have 

denoted the silver coins of thelndo-Bactrians. 

It deserves notice that we find sa (perhaps pronounced as sa) substituted for 
in varsa (1. 1)' and in Fosa (1. 4; Skr. Pausa). The viscirga is used throughout 
ns a sign of punctuation. In my transcript I have replaced it by the single stroke, 
for which it stands. Once (1. 4) we find it combined with the double stroke. 
Medial i is indicated by a short curve over the ahsara, and medial u hj o, hook 
slanting downwards, except in su (1. 4) where the curve is used. Medial e is 
expressed by a hoiizoutal stroke and medial o by a flourish, both placed over the 
■consonant. 

‘ hid. Vol. I. pp. 114 and 117. Cf. Ind. Ant. Vol. XVII, p. 37. 

^ Cf. beneath No. 3e5, 1. 1, vaHdndm. 
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TEXT. 

1 ^ I (1. 2)WTfTIrri 

1 JTrirrr i ?t-( 1. 3)Tnr5rT i w^iif ‘ wrftrf i ^ 

“wt^sTT^rr ^fr-(l. 4)^^^^5€r i ifrii-TrTi wTftfff?:%'^ ii (i. 5) 

1 ;T^TiTm I ^gaT55j(l. 6)^^ 5 (or ^<») 

TRANSLATION. 

Hail ! Erected ia the year 81, in the first year of the illustrious Maharaja 
Jasata. At that time Nagara, the son of Bhatalau and Bhatagiri [and the] people 
[of the village?] [have] erected a fountain-stone {lit. god Varuna) for the sake of 
the next world. This is to be used {or useful ?) ; various enjoyments {or foods ?) 
have been provided (?) Erected in the month of Posa (Skr. Pausa). Thus [may 
it be] blessed ! The carpenter (?)® Karhlone, the stone mason® Deva, the son of 
Deva, [and the] people [of the village?] Grain (?) has been supplied (?). Price 
20 {or 30) drammas. 

No. 29.— LOH-TIKRl EOUNTAIN INSCRIPTION OP THE 9rH YEAR OP 
JASATA (A.D. 1114).— (Plates XXVIII and XXXVII 5). 

Loh-TikrP is the head-quarters of a pargana of the same name, in which the 
ancient pargands of Baghai and Canju have been included, and which thus 
comprises the whole of the right bank of the Oanju Nala. At a short distance 
below the Icothi a fountain-slab was found in the summer of 1905, which has sinue 
been brought to Ohamba Town and deposited in the State Museum (Cat. No. A, 8). 
The lower portion, the proper left end, and the upper right corner of the stone 
are broken off; the remaining portion measures 2' 8|-" in width and 1' 8-|'^ in height. 

Tne inscription is distributed over two panels separated by a lotus-rosette which 
must have occupied the centre of the stone, when entire. Both the lotus and the 
inscribed panels are enclosed within three ornamental borders, the innermost a bead 
border, the middle one a leaf border and the outer one a double rope border. Of 
the two panels that to the proper right, containing the first half of the inscription, 
is entire. It measures 10" in height by 5^" in width, and contains eleven lines of 
writing. Of the proper left panel only a portion is preserved, 7" high and o-J-" wide, 
containing seven lines of which only the first one is complete. The letters, though 
rather shallow and irregular in shape, are legible throughout ; their average size is 
I". The language is Sanskrit of the corrupt type generally found in fountain- 
inscriptions. 

The right hand panel contains the date and a stanza in the Anmtuhh metre. 
The second part of the inscription, incised on the proper left side, mentions the 
name of the founder who belonged to the Brahmanical caste of the Bhatts which 
has still its representatives in Chamba. 

^ This stands o£ course for 

2 may be a local form for 

^ I suppose to stand for the term commonly used to denote tlie artisan employed in carving- the 

stone. Cf. beneath No. 30, 1. 2, No. 33, 1. 3, and No. 35, 1. 4. Cf. also p. 207. 

^ The word “ L5h” which is added to distinguish this Tikri from a place of the same name in Bhatti (commonly 
-■called Bhatti- Tikri) is said to refer to the existence of iron ore in th?it p arcana. 
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The iiiscriptioB. is dated in tlie 9txi year and in tlie reign, of Jasata (spelled 
.Jasatta). The question arises whether the year mentioned is a regnal one or refers 
to the §astra era. In the latter case it could corresjiond only to A.D. 1133. To this 
assumption there are two objections. Kalhana mentions Udaya-varman as Eaja of 
Ohamha on the occasion of the siege of Srinagar in A.D. 1122. In the second place, 
Jyestha lati 12 of Sastra 9 (A.D. 1133) fell on a Wednesday (May 3), whereas the 
day of the week of our inscription is Sunday. If, on the other hand, we assume the 
year to be a regnal one, both the day of the week and the naksatra will he found to 
agree. The Luj fountain-inscription (No. 28) has yielded Sastra 81, i.e., A.D. 1105 
as the first year of Jasata’s reign, his 9th year mnst, therefore, have been A.D. 1114, 
and Jyestha iati 12 would correspond to the 3rd May of that year. This date fell 
on a Sunday and the moon stood in the lunar mansion EeTati. 

TEST. 

^ II £. (1- 2) (ft) 3)f^m*- 

(I. 4) (z:)-^w*(l. 5 )?:t^ ^31^^ ^-(1. 6) (L 7) 

^ (1. 8)^fs-U^lW5T® [’t*] (1. 9 )^[tj-*]^^ [:i*]^[?T*]g^-XR 

(1. 10) [4] ^ TT-(1. ll)f^fHfi[ll*] Tfn [w*] 

(1. 12) (1. l3)^-lrr-^[^] (k 14) — 

(1. 15)h® =gf5T^-'5^-[’3ti] (1. 16) ^ (1. 17) wr [ftTH: 

ifHT] (1. 17) 

TEANSLATION. 

Hail 1 In the year 9, in the reign of the supreme prince, the king of kings, the 
supreme lord, the illustrious Jasata, of divine descent ; in [the month of] Jyestha, 
the dark fortnight, the lunar day 12, on Sunday at [the conjunction of the moon 
with] the lunar mansion EeTati. By a gift of ten million cows at an eclipse of the 
snn or moon an equal merit [is attained as by him] who erects [an image of] DeTi 
or Varuna. Mu^unu the son of — kona, and grandson of the Bhatt, the illustrious 
Jaja, together with his wife (?) has erected [this] fountain-stone {literally god 
Varuna) for the sake of [the bliss in] the nest world of S . . . , the son of Canika 
and grandson (?) . . - . , while fearing with the fear of existence. 

Nos. 30-32.~DEV1-EI-KOTHI INSCEIPTIONS. 

(Plates XXIX and XXX.) 

Devi-ri-kothi (map Dehri Koti) a village of the Bera (map Baira) pargand of 
the Curah toasdrat is situated at an elevation of 7,705' on the western slope of the 
Khablah Nala, a side- valley of the Bera Nala. The place is named after a temjple of 

Between the words and three ahsarcis ^ave been wrongly inserted. 

- The yord -wMcli is regnlaily found in eopper-plate grants after tne donor’s name, is meaningless here. 

I have left it untranslated. 

2 This corrupt §loka oceuxs also in inscriptions ]^os. 23, 41 and 43. 

Perhaps is meant. 

^ Possibly [ifrl^. 
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the goddess Camunda (modern Oonda) Devi. The present building, decorated with 
quaint frescoes and curious caruings in deodar and shlsliam wood, was erected in 
A.D. 1754 by Eaja Timed Singh, as appears from the following Takari inscription 
cut on two wooden hoards on both, sides of the entrance. 

TEXT. 

t’fK ^ ir ’^grr vrjt¥ 


COEB,ECTED EEi\.EIXG. 

# ^ ° ^ Ri ^HTg-?r ti’cr 

u^ I ^'frErt i i 

I I ulw XT ^e. H^cT MtgTT I ^ 11 

TRANSLATION. 

“In the year 30 [the month of] Bhadro 21, on that date the illustrious 
Maharaja Timed Singh has built the temple of the goddess Camunda. The Superin- 
tendent {sarddr) of the temple the illustrious Miyan Bisan Singh ; the stewards, 
Ghamyaih the Nilheri and Jhagru of SuhgaT ; the carpenters Gurder and Jhanda, 
the stone masons Dehu of Hail and the celd (?) Dval. TTritten on the 29th of Poh. 
Bliss ! ” 

There are, however, at Leri-ii-kothi remains of much greater antiquity. The 
village contains, besides a small Unga shrine, the ruins of a large building now 
overgrown with vegetation, which by local tradition is said to have been the castle 
of a Eana or Thakur (Cf. above fig. 18). That this tradition is founded on fact, is 
borne out by three epigraphical records, which belong to a fountain enclosure to 
the north-east of the village, on the road leading to Sac in Pahgi by the Oeni 
(map Ohaia) Pass and by the villages of Candru and Hail. 

No. 30.— NARAYANA IMAGE INSCRIPTION' OF RAJA NAHA 
NAGA-P ALA.- (Plate XXIX.) 

In the centre of the back-wall of this fountain-enclosure there was a stone 
figure (height 14|''' ; width Sf'"') of Visnu-Narayana, which has now been deposited 
in the State Museum (Cat. No. A, 9). It is three-faced, the side faces being 
respectively those of a boar and a lion, and shows the god seated on Garuda, clasp- 
ing Laksmi in his left arm, and holding a mace in his right hand. Evidently the 
image w'as originally four-armed. The vvhole sculpture is much defaced. On tlie 
base is the inscription in two lines 7f'^ and 5" long. It is clearly cut and well- 
preserved, except for the two first aJemras of the second line, which are lost but can 
be restored with certainty. The average size of the letters is f". 


^ Cf, above, pp. 11 f. and 164 ff. 




^ Grammatically tlie word sutradhara may just as well belong to Uda. but in a country where the sou invariably 
followed the trade of bis father, this comes practically to the same thing. 

- On the date of this inscription cf. abore, p. 75. 
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TEXT. 

^fVfTT ^=^-(1. 2)[^an]-H^- 

'srf3;?T ^ ^ 

OOEEECTED EEADINa. 

1 TT5rrsT^*w’fT^-*iT»tvra^ ’^Tfjfr; ^^-(1- 2)'5?T^^lrf- 

^rfecT: i ^1% i 

TEANSLATION. 

Hail ! By the Rana, the very iUustrious Naga-pala [this image of] god Narayana 
[was] caused to be made ; [it was] made by the artisau^ Sabhaga, the son of IJda. 


No. 31.— STONE INSCRIPTION OE RANA-PALA OP THE TEAR 2.' 

(Plate XXIX.) 

The Visau image just described is enclosed between two npright slabs, each 2f" 
wide. A large stone (1' 9 " wide, of" high) overlaps the three. It has two round, 
mortices in diameter placed at a distance of 14" apart and corresponding to two- 
similar holes in the stone on which the image rests. They were evidently meant to 
receive bars which kept the image in position, as their distance nearly agrees with 
the width of the image and the two adjoining slabs (8J"4-2x2f"=13|-"). On the 
face of the surmounting stone the second inscription is found. It consists of four 


Fig. 35- Devl-ii-kothi inscriptions refixed. 



PXiATE XXIIK. 
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lines in length; the average size of the letters is It is vrell-preserved and 
its execution is excellent. The stone is now preserved in the State Museum (Cat. 
No. A, 11). 

TEXT. 

I 2) ?:r5TTfww-tr^:w^?c: ^ji?w-(1. 3) 

I (1. 4) wfer c 

CORRECTED READING. 

1 tR:?r»TiR^-Ti^T-(l. 2) TT5rTf^Tr5T-H?[H^?:-^jT5’?i-TTT^-%gr-fk5[?i- 
?j3% ^^?Tr5T-«^cr Si mf%*T ^ 11 

TRANSLATION. 

Hail ! In the victorious reign of the supreme prince, the king of kings, the 
supreme lord, the illustrious Rana-pala of divine descent, in the current year 2 [the 
month of] Asvina, the dark fortnight, the lunar day 8, on Wednesday. 

No. 32.— FOUNTAIN INSCRIPTION OE RAJANAKA NAGA-PALA 
OE THE 17te YEAR OE LALITA-VARMAN. (A.D. 1159-61). 

(Plate XXX.) 

The last and most important of the three Devi-ri-k5thi inscriptions is carved 
on a stone slab (18^" high, 10^" wide) which originally must have stood to the 
proper left of the Narayana image and is now preserved in the State Museum (Cat. 
No. A, 10). In its upper proper right corner a rectangular piece (A'XSf") is cut 
away so as to make the slab fit into the overlapping top-stone which bears the 
second inscription (No. 31). The latter shows a groove lY wide which is exactly 
the thickness of the slab under discussion {cf. fig. 25). 

The inscription consists of twenty-five lines and is composed in Sanskrit poetry. 
Ehom the fact that the numbering of the stanzas begins with 10 it is evident that 
the slab contains only the second half of the prasasti. According to local tradi- 
tion, there existed another inscribed slab of the same size which stood on the pro- 
per right side of the Visnu image. It is said to have been removed by a Imia some 
forty years ago and carried oif to Pahgi across the Ceni Pass. Whether this be 
true or not, the stone is no longer in situ. This is the more to be deplored, as the 
inscription is both of literary and historical interest. The remaining slab, more- 
over, which contains the second half of the inscription is badly damaged, the surface 
having peeled off, more or less, all along the edge of the stone. In this manner the 
first line has half disappeared. The marginal portions of lines 7-25 are lost, the 
number of missing syllables varying from three to about twenty. The end of lines 
17-25 also is completely destroyed, so that of the last two lines only a few syllables 
in the centre are still traceable. 

The greater part of the inscription is composed in poetry, which circumstance 
enables us to restore to a certain extent the missing syllables. The stanzas are 
numbered from 10 to 17. The metres used are the following :~St. 10 Si/charini^ 
11 Upa‘jati,V2i Mdlinl.I.Z Vasant(itilaka,\\ JJpajdti, 15 Mctiim., 16 Trihvl and 
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17 Arya. The concluding three and a half lines of the inscription are apparently in 
prose. 

The Devi-ri-kothi inscription possesses great literary merit. The poet has 
ireely used rhetorical ornaments, but in such a manner that they bring out the 
sense, instead of obscuring it. The description of the pious vtorks done by Balha 
after the death of her husband is very fine. The poet indulges in tlie use of 
rhyming words with great melodious effect. Verse 16 with its reference to 
the instability of this world is worthy of the best poets of ancient India. We 
can only deplore the fact that no literary productions of the poet and Eaja- 
guru Kamala-lahchana have been bequeathed to us, except this sadly mutilated 
■eulogy. 

The only mistakes to be noticed are papajalma- (1. 6) for pdpajala which is 
evidently due to the stone-mason, and perhaps avabuddhyd° (1. 16) for avabudhya° 
if my restoration of verse 15 is correct. In 1. 24 we fi.nd stMpatl which apparently 
stands for sthapati. The visargas in this and the last line can hardly he correct, 
but unfortunately this part of the inscription is almost wholly destroyed. The use 
of the uncommon word utptmsita in lines 5-6 should be noted. 

As regards spelling, we notice that the final sibilant is retained before an 
initial sibilant, e.g. °jdlas=Srl° (1. 6) and °sohas=sa,padi (1. 7). Pinal nasals before 
mutae are rendered by the anmvdra. In this respect the present inscription differs 
from that of Sarahan (No. 13), where the nasals are retained. We fi.nd the 
upadhmdmya used in 11. 2 and 17. 

The skill of the stone-mason who carved the inscription is no less remarkable 
than that of the poet who composed it. The lettering is clear and distinct. The 
use of wedges and angular forms produces a pleasing effect. The inscription is 
undoubtedly the best specimen of that later Sarada which we find also used in the 
Baijnath pmiasfis. The angular forms oi pa and dJia, the sloping base-line.s of ca, 
ma and va and the peculiar shape of leha deserve special notice. The medial vowels 
e, ai, 0 and au are rendered througb.out by the superscribed signs. It will be seen 
that the o mark has the same appearance as in the Baijnatli inscriptions. Where 
m, is provided with a virdma (11. 8, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 17) the full aksara is found 
(Of. above. No. 13.) 

As to the contents of the inscription, verse 11 contains a eulogy of Naga-pala 
who may be safely identified with the Rajanaka Naga-pala of the Narayana inscrip- 
tion (No. 30), and must have been the local Rana of the time. The precedino- 
stanza evidently Avas devoted to tb.e praise of his mother, Balha.^ We may assume 
that on the lost slab, containing the first half of the inscription, the history of 
Naga-pala’s family was given. In verse 12 we find the interesting statement that 
Naga-pala, after the death of his father, prevented his mother from folio wino' him, i.e. 
from becoming satl, and in the following verse we are told that she devoted the rest 
of her life to the upbringing of her two sons, and to works of piety and relio-ion 
Verse 14 records the no less important fact that king Lalita conferred on Na-a-pala 
the title o f Rajanaka. It will be seen that the word expressing the title is lost but 
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it must have consisted of four syllables and we may safely restore it as 

rdjmaka, the title which Naga-pala bears in the Narayana image inscription. In 
verse 15 vve find the purport of the inscription expressed in exquisite language ; 
namely the construction of a water-tank by Balha in memory of her deceased hus- 
band. Verse 16 contains the date of the inscription, reckoned from the accession of 
Xialita-varman, and the name of its author Kamala-lahehana the gmm of the Raja 
just mentioned. This, at least, is the purport of the last portion of this stanza, if 
my restoration of the missing syllables is correct. The last verse is a benedictory 
stanza which concludes the praiasf* proper. The remaining three and a half prose 
lines must have contained the date expressed in the Sastra-kala, and the names of 
the overseers and workmen connected with the construction of the tank referred to 
in the inscription. 

This part of the epigraph, as remarked above, is almost entirely destroyed. Of 
the date only the syllables Sdstrz- are preserved. Fortunately the data contained in 
verse 16 enable us to fix the time at which the inscription was composed. There 
the date is said to he the year of Lalita-varman indicated by the words “ Sage ” 
{muni) and “moon” {vidhii). As the numerical value of these words is 7 and 1, 
respectively, the inscription must date from the 17th year of Lalita-varman. The 
name of this Raja is not only found in the Vamsavali {SloTea 86), but occurs also 
in the Salhi fountain inscription (No. 33) to be discussed later on. The latter docu- 
ment enables us to fix his accession in the year A.B. 1143 or 44. The Devi-ri-kotlii 
prasasti must, therefore, be assigned to the year A.D. 1159-60 or 1160>61 and the 
corresponding ^astra year would he 35-6 or 36-7. 

TEXT. 

V./ V-/ fT^TXtr(l. 3)ftftr- 

(1. 5)f4aTT^ 

6) fr-xnv5i^^ 

(1. 7) [fhcrf^ 8) 

[i*] 

^cTcf f5T-(l. 10) crgrTT ^^5^1 I 

■^'( 1 . 11 ) ■^1 ^ ^ ( 1 . 12 ) 

(!• 13) [i ®] 


^ Eead 

2 The aksara sva is still traceable on the back of the estampage, 

3 The aksara hha is broken, but Is still recoj^nisable. 

^ The last aksara of this word is partly preserved. 


"I E 2 
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•iTf^.(l. 16) [xt^it] (l- 17) [kv^] 

TW® TTRlUyi 

(1- 18) jtT^- 

(1. 19) [Tf“5rf^^^tf^-] (1. 20) [?TT 

mill 

^5^ STJT^-] (1. 21)fiT ’ETW’fr: [l*J 

gf% ^■pTfirr^r^] (1. 22) [^rrai^] TiEr’gf^r^^r^g ii^vsn 

3rn^ [% ?] (1. 23) fsT^^’’ ii — — 

(1. ^4) 'sr^ifi®-^Txr^ W’T^T^’ir:’’ 

(1. 25) vrfe-<5rfr’ir _„____ 

TRANSLATION.^' 

. [this] was enough even, to flatter her [who was] of measured 
speech and a vessel of virtue. She bore him [a son] the illustrious Nagapala, the 
sole abode of a:race, great by his virtues, the destroyer of his foes, he who by his 
righteous works had swept away the web of sin, not [acting] like a child in the fore- 
front of the battle. After his father had gone to the next world, he — that abode of 
good deportment and modesty — overwhelmed witii grief, with difiBoulty and through 
his younger brother [who was still] an infant held back from following him [into 
death] his mother, instant! y/h«/?^w2^ at the separation from her lord. She recovered 
consciousness and henceforth, whilst by rigid vows of constant fasts she reduced her 
body to meagreness, she brought up her sons and increased her charity, her compas- 
sion for the poor and her devotion to Krsna. On this Naga-pala king Lalita con- 
ferred the title of Hand, on him who with his deadly sword and rod-like arm — 
fierce like the suddenly flashing rod of Death — had torn asunder his foes. 

But Balha [his mother], who at every step had conceived the world of the 
living to be unstable like the crescent reflected in a garland of waves, restless and 
trembling with the fleeting breeze, had this cistern made for the sake of the bliss 
of her lord. 

In the year shown by [the words] “seer” and “moon” of [the reign of] the 
great Lalita-varraan — who solely performs good works and whose sport is the 

^ The ahsara ma is trareahle ; the wedge indicating a is distinct. 

^ Read 

-o 

^ The ahsara ra is slightly damaged. 

The ta is traceable on the back of the estampage. 

® The lower portion of is preserved. 

® The ahsara ntu is practically certain. 

7 The first six ahsaras of line 23 are defaced, but their outlines and vowel marks are still vi.sible. 

s The ahsaras of this word are worn, but still recognisable. Cf. above, No. 30, 1. 2 UdastUv-. 

^ Read 

The ahsaras of line 25 are all indistinct ; the reading is therefore doubtful, 

Words in italics represent the missing portions of the inscription which have been restored. Words between 

square brackets are not expressed in the original and have been added for the sake of clearness. 
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misj ortune of ihe icives of his enemifSi has lent much support to the needy and 
baffled the joy of his rivah — Kamala-lanchana his spiritual guide composed this 
eulogy. 

May the righteous ever rejoice and the icovld be full of happiness ; may the 
baron Ndga-pdla be victorious on earth and may this cistern be stable. 

In the year 35-6 {t) of the Sastra era was this eulogy composed. May it be 
hlessed. This cistern was constructed by Master Bhagaraja the son of Udda 
, by the mason, Tyaga, by the mason Bhagira .... 


NOTES. 

In support of the proposed restorations of incomplete or missing syllables the 
following is to he noted : 

(L. 6.) Of the two syllables which I read Jala the first is clearly ja without 
the d stroke, which is always attached to the end of the central slanting stroke ; 
the second syllable presents the appearance of Inia. But on account of the preced- 
ing pdpa and the past participle utpumsifa, there can he little doubt that jdla is the 
correct reading. It should also be noticed that the poet makes all the epithets of 
Naga-pala rhyme with his name. 

(L. 7.) The restoration of the five missing syllables at the beginning of this 
line may be regarded as correct. Evidently the death of Naga-pala’s father was 
mentioned here ; otherwise the main sentence wmuld be unintelligible.^ 

(L. 8.) Here also the proposed restoration of the first six syllables is neces- 
sitated by the context, the word murchitdm by the expression samjhdm avdpya in 
the beginning of the next stanza, and the word mdtaram by the immediately follow- 
ing svdni. Of this word the first ahsara svd is still traceable. 

(L. 9.) In the beginning of this line seven ahsaras are lost, the metrical 

■scheme being w The proposed restoration is due to Pandit Daya 

Bam Sahni and is, if not certain, at least plausible. The sign for ka at the end of 
the missing portion is still clearly traceable. As the syllable, which is followed by a 
single consonant, must be long but has neither the d nor o stroke, the only alternative 
is that it was he, the e being expressed by a stroke in front of the aksara. An 
objection to this assumption is that medial e is throughout expressed by the super- 
scribed mark in this inscription. The word ending in kena must, of course, be con- 
nected with the follovA'ing anujena and may well have been bdlakena, unless we are 
to assume that it was a proper name ending in pdlakena. 

(LI. 10-12.) As in verse 13 the words tanntdm and vrddhim are placed in op- 
position tn each other, it is evident that after vrddhim also a form of the verb nayati 
is required. The syllable ni preserved at the end of line 10 enables us to restore 
nindyn. Of the following word varaddnam the second syllable ra can still be 
traced. The first syllable of the word hhaktim at the end of the stanza is extant 
in outline. 

(L. 13.) The restoration of the word rdjdnaka\\e.% already been discussed. The 
last syllable, it Avill be seen, is partly preserved. 

' Cf, ttfttft, in the Bhitari pillar inscription of Skanda-guptu (1. 12) Gupta Inscr., p. 54. 
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(L. 15.) OE the two missing syllables at the beginning of this line the first must 
be la to complete the ■word I'cillola. The other I at first felt inclined to read ve ; 
but as there are traces of an d stroke, the syllable to be substituted can only be md. 
The expression LalloUi'tndld is not uncommon in Sanskrit literature.^ 

(L. 16.1 An objection which could be raised to my restoring the missing 
syllables of line 16 in the manner suggested aboTe is that the inscription clearly 
has h^idclliyd and not hudJiyd. But the substitution of ddhy for dhy in gerunds 
(■odiich is eridently due to some confusion with the past participle and the nomen 
actionis) is by no means uncommon in epigraphical records. In the same way we 
find siiddhyate instead of kidhyate in the copper-plate inscription of Yugakara 
(Yo. 14, 1. 18.) Moreover, the preceding a'ca forbids us to regard huddhyd 
as a noun. By the pro 2 iosed emendation the relation between the two halves of 
the distich is established, and its meaning becomes perfectly clear, It is evident 
that the object of the verb aelkarat cannot be the preceding but that 

it must have stood at the end of the stanza. It was evidently a masculine noun, 
as appears from its attribute etam. It must have signified a wuter-tank, and must 

have consisted of five syllables answering to the metrical scheme — v_/. 

The first two of these syllables are found at the end of line 16. One is clearly pu 
and as here a long syllable is required, the next aksara must contain a compound 
consonant. As the preserved upper portion represents s, it is obviously right to 
restore the aksara as ska and the whole word as puskarddhdram, a synonym of the 
more common expression puskarinl which etymologically means “ a lotus-pond ” 
(from a blue lotus) but is regularly used in the sense of “an artificial 
tank.”^ The letter r and the preceding mark for medial d can still be distinguished 
at the beginning of line 17. 

(LL 17-20.) The 16th stanza contains the name of Lalita-varman in the geni- 
tive ease combined with a series of compound epithets, each of which has a word 
rhyming with -varman as its last member. We have met with an instance of this 
alaihkdra in verse 11 of the inscription under discussion.® Bearing this in mind, we 
shall be able to restore this stanza, notwithstanding its mutilated state. The first 
epithet siMaika-krta-karmanah is complete. Of the next one, most of the syllables 
are either indistinct or lost. The conjectural reading para-mdlm-wpan'narmano, 
suggested to me by Pandit Daya Piam Sahni, is based on the following considerations. 
As the preceding word ends in an uyadhmdntya, the initial consonant must be either 
f OT ph. If we have to choose between the two, the probability is in favour of p as 
the more common one. In the beginning of the following line we have the four 
aksaras pannarnuino which form the end of the adjective compound. The syllables 
pa and ma, though somewhat defaced, can still be read. The epithet, as restored 
expresses a thought often met with in panegyrics of royal personages,^ though hardly 
complimentary according to modern ideas. 

^ Cf. BJidmimvildsa (Hombay) Act I, v. 59. 

2 Cf. the Patb^ar rock-inscription edited Ejp, Inch Yol. YII, No. 16, pp. 116 ff. 

2 Cf, also Jonardja v. 27 and BaiJndtJi ^draiasti II, v. 11. 

^ Cf. t lid pillar- inscription of Visala-deva ( Ind. Ant. Vol. XIX p. 218) wliioh commences : “ Tears foi’sooth 
in the eyey of rtbincj enemy’s consort/’ 


are 
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The third adjective, ending ia iharman which is entire, is to be connected witli 
the following Of the next epithet, consequently, no more than the first 

■ ahsara which is ha, remains, and the proposed restoration is necessarily doubtfni. 
Considering, however, that the last member of the compound must rhyme with 
varman and that Tcarman, iharman and nannan have already been used, our choice 
for the ending word is restricted to a few expressions. It may also be noticed that 
the second ahsara ta can be recognized on the back of the estampage, so tiiat only 
the second member of the compound can be said to be arbitrary, except as far as its 
form is determined by metrical exigencies. The third syllable of line 19 is certainly 
lla- The traces which remain of the first two ahsaras support the proposed reading 
dr ha, which suits the metre and yields good sense. 

Finally, it remains to discover in what connection Kamala-lanchana (the first 
two syllables are practically certain) “ the guru of him,” i.e. of Lalita-varman is 
mentioned at the end of the stanza. Naturally we expect to find the name of its 
author in the concluding portion of the inscription. The Kajagnru who is bound 
to be a Sanskrit scholar would be a fit person to compose uprasasH. Oar conclusion 
is that Kamala-lanchana composed the Devi-ri-kothl inscription, and by supjilying 
the missing syllables in the proposed manner, this has been expressed in the 
simplest possible way.^ It will be seen that of the first syllable of the word j^rasasiim 
in line 19 the lower portion is still extant. The initial syllable of the nest line 
preserves roughly the outline of the ahsara main. 

(LI. 20-22). As verse 17 is evidently composed in the Ary a metre, and the 
quantity of the lost syllables, therefore, cannot be fixed, the restoration of the 
missing portions is attended with some difidculty. From what remains it is mani- 
fest that this stanza has the same benedictory purport as the concluding verse of 
the Sarahan prasasti (No. 13), wliich is composed in the same metre. In both cases 
the pious patron is specially commemorated, for there can be no doubt that the 
sdmanfah in 1. 21 of the .'Devi-ri-bothi inscription is no other than Bajanaka Naga- 
pala previously mentioned. Tlie adjective sukhasdli in the same line cannot, of 
course, be connected with the word sdmantah, hut must belong to a neuter noun 
which has become lost at the end of line 20. This noun I suppose to be jagad which 
with the following api {pi, the first ahsara of line 21, is legible) makes the fourth foot 
of the first half-verse. To complete the third foot, a short and a long syllable are 
supplied by the word sadd. Thus the first half verse is restored. 

The second half -verse I propose to restore in the following fashion suggested to 
me by Pandit Hirananda. We may complete the syllables jaya as jayatu and 
supply the name of Ndga-pdla who, as just stated, is the sdmanta mentioned at the 
end of the first lialE-verse. It is also possible that the missing word wns an adjective 
like vipula-klrti. As no trace of any letters remains, the restoration is necessarily 
conjectural. Of the remaining five feet we have esa ca sthiro hhavatu. The initial 
€ with its peculiar shape and the sa, though both broken, may be regarded as 


^ C£. Baijndth prtdasi’h !• 3S. 
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certain, From what remains it is evident that the verse is an a'iydj stanza of t___^ 
Mdgiti variety. We require, therefore, besides the fourth foot, only_ one short 
syllable to complete the fifth foot. We may safely assume that the object for t e 
stability of which the poet prays is the cistern which^ supplied the sub]ect ot ns 
poem.^ We require, therefore, a masculine noun, ineaniug a water-tank, widen 
fit the metre. The rvord toydkiya meets the case. It will be seen that Uie defaceu 
three aksaras at the beginning of line 22 may quite well have been yd, sa an ^a. 
The first has traces of the d mark, the second shows a distinct vertical and the t nr 
one has retained its shape so as to be still recognisable. 

The first syllables of line 23, though somewhat defaced, can be read. The last 
two lines, which contain the names of the workmen, it is, of course, impossible to 
restore. It seems probable that Udda mentioned in tbe beginning of line 24 is t e 
same individual as i^le siitradJidTa IJda, whose son, babhaga (Subbaga ?), carved the- 
iS’arayana image (cf. above, p. 208). The latter would consequently he a brother 
of Bbagaraja, unless we are to assume that both names indicate the same person. 

Xo. 33.— SALHl EOUXTAIX INSOEIPTION OF RlJANAKA LUDRA- 

PAL A OP THE 27th YEAR OP LALTTA-VARMAN ; § ASTRA 
[42] 46 (A.D. 1170).— (Pl:VTes XXXI and XXXII.) 

This inscription is found in Pahgi at the village of Salbi (map Sauli), some 
seren miles from Sac (map Sanch) in the romantic Seen glen (fig- 1) vhich 
debouches into the Candrahhaga valley near tbe latter place. It may be noticed here 
that an ancient route connecting Pahgi and Lahul leads up the Secu Naia, and, after 
crossing the Ghor-Eliar (map Gurdhir) Pass, descends by the Maiyar Nala to the 
Gandrabbaga valley which it rejoins at Markula or Udaipur (map Odapur). 
Starting from Sac, the stages are Seen (map Saiebu; height 8,412), Bator (map 
Bataor; height 11,638'), Singbraarh (height 13,000'), Maiyar (map Miyar; height 
10,215') and Cimrat. This road, notwithstanding the pass, is sUd to be shorter and 
easier than that which follows tbe Gandrabbaga. It is practicable for bill-ponies 
whicli circumstance perhaps accounts for the name of tbe pass. 

The inscription is incised on an enormous fonntain-slao (6 6 high ; 7 wide), 
the largest of its kind yet seen, covered with the figures of various deities. These 
are arranged in three horizoutal rows, the upper and central row each contain- 
ing five, and the lowermost row four figures. The place of tbe central panel of 
this row is pierced by a square hole, through which au oruamental wmter-spout is 
passed. The spring which once fed it has eitlier dried up or changed its course. 
Unfortunately the stone has at some time been thrown down by an avalanche, 

^ Wi may compare the concluding verse of the Saralian iirasasti : 

or the last stanza of the Sarban well inscription : 

W II 

" It is also possible to connect the name with the w-jrJ glidrl which in the Cambiyali dialect means a rock, 
boulder.” 
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wliereby its lower portion was partly destroyed, and the upper, proper right corner 
broken ofp. For the rest, the stone is Tery well preserved. In excavating the 
cistern in front of the slab, we recovered some fragments of the missing portion, 
which had been used to support the slab at the time it was re-erected. 

It is a point of considerable interest that in addition to the long inscription 
which records the erection of the slab, each of the figures carved on it is porovided 
with a short epigraph containing its name. This, we shall see, is also the case with 
the Sai fountain inscription (No. 35). But, whereas at Sai the figures portray both 
deities and mortals, we find in the present instance only beings of the higher order. 
The figures are placed in sunk panels separated by slim pilasters. 

The five figures of the upper row are all four-armed and seated in the same 
fashion : the right leg drawn up and the left placed on the ground. It is the posi- 
tion which in Buddhist art is peculiar to Bodhisattvas, and is known as the Mahd- 
rajalild or Lalitdsana attitude.^ Each figure has its vehicle {vdhanci) reclining at 
its feet. The centre of the upper row is occupied by §iva seated on his bull Nandi. 
He is three-faced and four-armed and wears a crescent in his head-dress. His right 
hands hold a trident and a rosary ; the attributes in his left hands seem to be a 
knife and some kind of fruit. A defaced inscrijitioa in two lines at the side of his 
head calls him Lokapdla Isana. Siva, who is also called Isa or Iscina "the Lord,’^ 
figures, that is to say, as one of the eight Lokapalas or World-protectors, his region 
being that of the north-east (Skr. aisdni scil. dis)? 

To his right we find a deity seated on an animal presumably meant for a horse 
or mule. His four hands are provided with an elephant hook {ankum) and a 
lotus-flower {fadma) to the right, and with a club {gadd) and a conch-shell {sanhlia) 
to the left. The inscription next to his head marks him as Lokapdla i.e. 

" the World-protector Varunaj” in other words the god of the waters in whose 
honour the slab was erected. His region is the West. I may note parenthetically 
that the aspect of Varuna in this sculpture is very uncommon. Mr. Cousens informs 
me that his effigy occurs among the deities on the great tower of Chitor. Here he 
holds a snare and a rosary in his two right hands and a lotus and a water-pot in his 
left hands. The figure is inscribed : Sri-Varuaa-murtih. The vehicle of "Varuna 
is invariably the mahara. On this animal he is seated as guardian of the west in the 
usfadikpdla ceilings of the W estern Presidency.® 

On the other side of ^iva we find, in the terms of the inscription, Lokapdla 
demrdja Indra, i.e. “the World-protector, the king of the gods, Indra,” who, having 
been from "Vedic times the agent of rain and thunder, has very appropriately 
obtained a prominent place on our fountain-slab. Among the Lokapalas he is the 
guardian of the eastern region. He is four-armed, his right hands holding a club 
and ihis typical attribute the thunderbolt {vajra), his left bands an elephant hook 
and what appears to be a mace or sword. The ancient thundergod is shown seated 
on his elephant Airavata or Airavana, in whom w’^e may recognize the dark-coloured 


^ C£. Foucher, Etude sur V iconograjpMehouddhifi'iie de V Inde (Paris, 1900) p. 67i n. 4. 

It should be remembered that Siva’s seat is Mount Kailasa located in the Himalaya. 

^ Cf. J. L A. Yol. 11. pi. opp. p. 50. 

2 P 
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rain- carrying tliunder-clond. In Sanskrit poetry the clouds are often co npared to 
elepkauts, e. g., in the following stanza from “The Little Olay Oart”:^ - 

“ It seems as if the sky would take the guise 
Of some fierce elephant to service bred j 
The lightning like a waving streamer flies, 

And white cranes serve to deck his mighty head,” 


It is interesting that Airavata is also the name of a Naga king, which by popular 
etymology has become changed into Elapatra. 

The two remaining figures of the upper row are both deities of the ^aiva Pan- 
theon. At the proper right end we recognize the familiar shape of Ganesa with a 
single-tusked elephant’s head. He has exchanged his ordinary yehiicle, the rat, for 
a lion possibly borrowed from the lion-seat (Skr. simhdsana) on which we find him 
often enthroned in older examples.^ One of bis right hands holds a rosary which, 
strange to say, is shown tij)right, the other some indefinite object. TTia left hand.? 
hold an axe and a vessel of sweet-meats, to which be has applied his trunk. The 
sculptor has thought it necessary to label even this most popular member of the 
Hindu Pantheon. The inscription, the first syllable of which is lost, runs [Oa'jnd- 
dhipati. 

The proper left end of the upper row is assigned to diva’s other son, Skanda, 
Karttikeya or, as the inscription incised on his breast names him, Kumdra-deva 
“ the divine Prince.” He is seated on his vehicle the peacock, and has his usual 
number of faces, whence his epithet Sanmukha or Sadaaana “the six-faced One.” 
His attributes are a trident, similar to that of Siva, and a rosary in his two right 
hands, and another trident of different shape and a bird in his two left hands. ”ln 
the second trident we may recognize a spear— Karttikeya’s typical attribute.® 

The bird in the second left hand hears a very close resemblance to a parrot 
but IS more probably meant for a cock. This bird, at least, is mentioned as one of 

Kumara s attributes m the following dhydna which I have found on a miniature 
representing that deity : 


Q 

^ “We worship the minium-red one, moonshine-faced, whose body is adorned 
with orace.ets, garlands and other celestial ornaments, the giver of the iov of Para- 
dise, who, beaming with heavenly ointment, bears a water-horn lotus, protection ^ a 

spear ana a cock, and, very kind to Brahmans, gives the attainment of their desiied 
Objects to those who bow down before him.” 


’ W. Ejd,, 1905), p. 83. 

M it “ sM™ ““ o£ M. p.„„ Kwtik.,. „ 

(Skr. alhaya-mudrd) soil, it ir, 


“ tlie Lord of the Golden Lance. 


raised with the open palm at the level of the shoulder. 



Salhl Fountain Stone. 
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In tbe centre of the middle row, right over the spont opening, we recognize the 
well-known scene of Visnu’s sleep, a symbolisation of the sun’s disappearance 
during the season of the rains, and, therefore, very appropriate in the present in- 
stance. The subject is commonly found on the fountain-stones of Brahmor and 
Chatrarhi and is always treated in the same conventional manner. I have noticed 
it also on spring enclosures in Alandi State. On our sculpture we see Visnu reclin- 
ing rather awkwardly on the Naga Sesa, who joins bis hands in adoration {namas- 
karci). It will be noticed that the Naga does not wear the usual hood of snake- 
heads, but the lower part of his body is rhat of a serpent. Visnu himself is Ihree- 
faced, the right and left faces being those of a Jion and a boar, respectively. This 
peculiar feature, not unfrequently found on Visnu images in the Western Hima- 
laya, he lias in common with the Buddhist goddess, Marici or Vajra-varahi. He is 
four-armed and holds his ordinary attributes— the lotus ipaclma) and the wheel 
{cahra) to the right; and the conch-shell {sanhlia) and the mace {gacld) to the left. 
Brom his navel springs a lotus-flower on whicli Brahma, likewise four-armed and 
carrying his usual emblems, is seated. In front of Visnu stands Laksmi fanning 
her lord with a fly-whisk {cdmara). The inscription over his head runs Slsa-sayi 
(read Sesa-sayl) Visnti, which means “ Visnu resting on Sesa.” The substituticn of 
I for e is a peculiarity of Sanskrit pronunciation in Kasmir, and seems j;o point to 
the author of the inscription having come from that country. 

On both sides of the sleeping Visnu there are two panels, each of which con- 
tains a female deity standing facing the centre, and holding a well-shaped water- 
vase in one band, while the other clasps a lotus-stalk. The four figures are identi- 
cal, but the vase is always in the hand next to the centre. They are, moreover, 
accompanied by different animals. Though from their attitude and attributes it is 
evident at once that these figures represent river-goddesses, it would have been im- 
possible in every instance to fix their names solely by means of these more or less 
phantastical vdhanas. To remove our doubts, the sculptor has cut their names on 
the vases, which, in the Indian fashion, they hold raised to the level of their should- 
ers. Those names, in some cases, are given neither in Sanskrit nor in the modern 
vernacular, but in an intermediate form which probably corresponded to that in 
use at the time of the inscription. The two figures immediately to the right and 
left of Visnu are the personifications of the sacred twin rivers, Ganga^ and Jamna, 
readily recognizable from their vehicles— the crocodile in its conventional shape as 
makara, and the tortoise. They are, moreover, marked by inscriptions as Gangd 
and Jamund. The latter name is an intermediate form between Sanskrit Yamuna 
and the modern Jamnd. The lingual n is evidently due to the propensity for cere- 
hralisation of dentals, peculiar to the Cambiyali dialect. The occurrence of Gahga 
and Jamna at the entrance of temples has been noticed above (pp. lT3f.) 

I rr.ay mention here that, according to information received from Mr. Consens 
w^e find the three river-goddesses Ganga, Yamuna and Sarasvati portrayed among 
the deities on the tower of Chitor. The vdjiana of Sarasvati is a fish. In tbe Elura 
Caves in the courtyard of Eailasa, there are three standing life-size images of these 

^ I am using t’ne indigenous appellation of the chief rirer of India in preference to the unmelodious form which. 
Europe inherited from G-reece. 
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^ame three. While Ganga and Yamuna stand upon the mahara and the tortoise 
respectively, Sarasvati stands upon a lotus. 

The figure adjoining Ganga on our sculpture has a fish as vjdihttnoj and is called 
VeW in the inscription. This name we may safely interpret as a derivative of 
Sanskrit signifying the westernmost of “the five rivers,” famous both as 

the Hydaspes of Alexander’s battle and Horace’s melodious ode, and as the Vyatb 
which waters the Hapi^y Valley. If we remember the tanks, teeming with fish, of 
Vernag, Anantanag and other sacred springs of Kasmir, the vehicle assigned here 
to the river which they feed, will seem most appropriate. It is hardly necessary to 
add that the Vyath of -Kasmir is the same river as the Jehlam of the Plains. 

Next to the Jamna we meet a river-goddess with a dragon. She represents the 
Indus, named in the inscription by its old Indian appellation Sindhu^ (the modern 
Sindh), whence originated the name by which the whole Indian continent has 
become known to the West. 

The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang,® when crossing the Indus at U-to-kia-han-cha, 
the ancient IJdakabhanda or Udakhanda (modern Und or Ohind) speaks of “ poison- 
ous Nagas and hurtful beasts ” occupying the caverns and clefts along its banks. 
This may perhaps account for the vehicle which here distinguishes that river. 

The third or lower-most row of deities is, as has been remarked above, partly 
missing; but enough remains to show that it contained four figures identical with 
those just described, but somewhat smaller in size. Of these four Naiads, that at 
the proper right end is the only one, the vdhma of which is preserved. It presents 
the appearance of a hippocamp such as frequently occurs on Graeco-Buddhist 
sculptures.^ The inscription leaves no doubt that the river personified here is the 
Bias (or Bpds according to the legend), the Vedic Vipas[a] and the Hyphasis of 
Alexander’s historians. 

Of the figure at the opposite end the va,hana is lost, but the vase resting on its 
right hand retains the epigraph Sataludra, evidently an older form of the name 
Satluj (vulgo Sutlej) derived from the Vedic Sutudri. An intermediate form 
Satadru occurs in Sanskrit literature.® 

The two inner figures of this row are almost completely gone, hut they must 
have been similar to the others. We may safely assume that they represented the 
rivers Bavi and Candrabhaga ; for it is not very probable that the two rivers of 
Cbamha should have been omitted. Thus, besides the two sacred rivers Ganga and 
Jamna, and the not less important Sindh, w’-e have the five great tributaries of the 
latter, which from ancient times have given to the country uhich they water its 
name “ the land of the five rivers.” 


1 It would seem at first sight that there were two strokes over the initial consonant, but one of these holono's to 
tlie oraamentation of the vase on which the inscription is written. ° 

- In the epigraph the word is apparently spelled with lingual n and dental dh. We may compare the 
fc>rm Canpaka (for Campaka) of the copper-plates, in which, however, the second consonant is a labial. ' 

Si^yu-hi {transL Beal), Yol. I, p. 136. 

^ Cf, Poucher, Id art greco-louddhiqne du Gandlidra, fig. 121. 

Cf. Jouaraja, Rajat. ; also Pdlaimuell inscr. v. in Delhi Museum Cat., p. 24. In Chamba I have 
heard the name of the Satluj pronounced as Satludr.’* 
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e have mentioiied above that in front of the carved fountain -slab just- 
described there is a cistern meant to receive the vrater, but now filled v’ith earth. 
It is rectangular in shape and measures 12' 3'' by 5' 8'^ The front slab, 12' &' wide, 
1 8 high and 1 3 thick, is also decollated with carvings. Thous’h much defaced, 
they allow us to recognize three crouching male figures, seated cross-legged and, 
separated by dwarf pilasters, the shafts of which bear lozenge-shaped ornaments. 
The whole device can be traced back to the Graeco-Buddhist art of Gandhara, where 
it is commonly applied to decorate the bases of stupas} Of the three figures the 
central one has his hands resting on his knees, in the attitude of an Atlant, 
though in reality there is nothing for him to suiiport It is equally strange that the 
two remaining figures are provided with fly-whisks, which would have been more 
appropriate if the central figure had been a deity. At the two ends of the slab there 
is a lion standing with its head turned outward. This indicates that the scheme 
of the decoration here exhibited w^as borrowed from the siihhdsancc of someimasre* 
That the touutaiii-slab, when seen in perspective, would, as it were, surmount the 
front stone may have suggested this form of ornamentation. 

The inscription^ is cut along the raised rim between the upper and central row of 
figures, and consists of three lines of unequal length. Lines 1 and 2 cover the whole 
width of the stone and measure 6' 6^" in length ; the third line is 5' long. The 
letters, which are on the average high, are well engraved, but in places the surface 
of the stone has disintegrated so as to mate their shape indistinct. A more serio\is 
difficulty in dealing with this inscription is the circumstance that sometimes syllables 
liave been left out. The language, moreover, is as defective as in other similar records. 
Long and short vowels are frequently interchanged. We find y instead of n in 
lihuvana (1. 1) and drddhane (1. 3). The amismra is regularly found over any vowels 
which are followed by a preconsonantic nasal, and the visarga is freely placed at 
the end of words to separate them, as it were, from each other (Cf. above No. 28), 

The first line contains three benedictory stanzas. The first composed in the 
Pmpifdgrd metre is also found in the beginning of the copper-plate of Soma-varman 
(No. 24) and that of Soma-varman and Asata (No. 25), so that we can easily restore 
its very corrupt reading. The second and third stanzas composed in the Amistiilli 
metre are addressed to ^iva. Tor the correction of the second verse I am indebted 
to Professor Kielhorn. The third verse in which several syllables are missing has 
been restored by Pandit Daya Pam Salmi. 

The first half of the second line contains tiiedateof the inscription : the twenty- 
seventh year of the reign of Lalita-varman or the forty-sixth year of the Sastra 
era. The name of Lalita-varman occurs in the (iZ. 85) immediately after 

TJdaya-varman who assisted Sussala of Kahnir in the defence of Srinagara in A. 3). 
1122.® The year of our inscription must, therefore, be 1170 A.D. Unfortunately 
the other particulars of the date do not agree. Professor Kielhorn has arrived 
at the conclusion that most probably the month of Sravana has been erroneously 


^ Cf. Foucher, op. cit. 208, figs. 84—87. 

- Plate XXXII. It will be noticed that the estampage has been cut into four for reproduction. 
Bajat* XITI, 1083 ; transl. Stein, Vol. II, P* 86. 
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substituted for Asadha in wbicb case the corresponding date of the Christian era 
■would be Sunday, the 28th June, A.D. 1170/ 

The rest of the second line is of unusual interest, as it contains the designa- 
tions and uaines of the local officials. It will he seen that two of them bear the 
title segdna or segdna which is certainly not Indian. Mr. A. H. Irancke has 
s'uggested to me that the word is possibly a corruption of Tibetan sogawipct, meaning 
“ a custom-house officer or tas-colleetor.” This explanation seems very plausible 
and would point to a period of Tibetan rule in Pahgi previous to its conquest by 
the Eajas of Chamba. I may add that the vowel in the first syllable may perhaps 
be read o whicli would make the word still more similar to the Tibetan sogampa. 

The first mentioned Segana Kaluka was evidently the chief-official of Pahgi, 
which is here called Pahgati. It will be noticed tliat, though his title may be of 
Tibetan origin, his name “ Kalu ” is certainly Indian. The next official, named 
]N’enu(k:a), has the designation of ^rafihdra (read pratlhdra) which occurs also on 
the Sai fountain-slab (No. 35). Next comes Kutu(ka), the dandavdsika, a title, 
also found on copper-plates, which probably denotes a police officer. The last- 
named official Siri(k:a) who, like the one first-mentioned, bears the title segdna was 
evidently in charge of the hothl (Sanskrit Icosthika cf. kosthdgdra No, 25, 1. 21).^ 

The last line of the inscription records the erection of the fountain-stone 
(Varuna) by Eani Delha, the wife of the Eana Ludra-pala. Tlie name Ludra- 
pala which evidently stands for P^udra-pala, seems to point to Kasmir influence. 
We find the shrine of Jyestha-rudra on the Takht-i-Sulaiman near Srinagar desig- 
nated as Jistha-ludra in an inscription of A,D. 1484.® It is not a little curious that 
up to the present day the house adjoining the Salhi fountain-stone is inhabited by a 
family of Bands (now simple agriculturists) who claim descent from the Ludra- 
pala of our inscription (cf. fig. 21). 

After a short sentence in praise of the water of the fountain, the inscription 
ends with the name of the writer, Kayastha Sekha, and of the two stone-masons 
(Skr. sutiXidhdra), Sahaja and Gagga. The latter certainly deserve more praise for 
their craft than the former for his knowledge of Sanskrit. 

TEXT. 

[^] Efvr% I uw- 

w (1. 2) wr 8 ^ ^ 

^ fnflr hf<T- 

3) TRIT I I ¥af€t5|T- 

^ The date has been fully discussed above, pp. 74 £. 

For a discussion of the functions of these officials cf. above, pp. 134 f. 

^ Of. J. H. Marshall, J^oteon archoeological worh in Kashmir, p. 18. 

^ The last two aksaras are indistinct, hut cf, No. 42, 1. 12. 
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^TfWcT: ffh arWT 

o \> i. 

^^’4TT-^W5rT rfSTT ^3l5l5T wf^rlw ^nftfi; 

CORRECTED READING. 

'^T I ^ 51^1% ^rfr: i firfi:- 

lrrf-f%^w-%Tt ^f^rr-vrarti^ n i 

3gfir-^cT^ !1 m:nvr-(l. 2) SR^-RWRT5rTfg?:T5T-tR^-^?I^f%^JT-t^-f%5Rr- 
:^'S TJT^t^I-’EiWfr 8^ ^T- ■^. ffT. \B ^^-3T=g% ffT^f W^T 

^^-WTf¥-?i^i5T^-?T=?r^V-^5,trra-w-(l. 3) ^tt^i TT#-^-t^f fk^€mm 

1 1 f%f%?ifir^ i 7m ^r^irsT' ^fu- 

rTTT 1 ^TTtlfTTT II 

TRANSLATION. 

Hail ! Victorious is the Cause of the world, the Self-existent (Brahma). Vic- 
torious is the son of the Destroyer of castles (Siva or Inclra), the enemy of Mura 
(Krsna). Victorious is He whose body is held hy the Mountain-daughter (Durga), 
He who removes distress and danger — Hara, the god. 

Reverence to §ambhu (^iva) the beautiful, whose lofty head is touched {lit. 
kissed) by the moon as by a chowrie, [and] who is the beginning, the root and the 
support of the town of the Universe. 

Reverence to Him, the Crescent-carrier, who strikes the body of Kala [and] 
whose seat is the region of Apana® — ’Siva, the creator of the manifested world. 

In the year 27 in the reign of victory of the supreme prince, the king of kings, 
the supreme lord, the illustrious Lalita-varman of divine descent, in the Sastra year 
46, [the month of] ^ravana, the bright fortnight, the lunar day 13, on Sunday, at 
[the conjunction of the moon with] the lunar mansion Mula, on the thirteenth lunar 
(jav — when in Pah gati there was the Segdna the illustrious Kalu(ka); i\xQ pratihdr a, 
the illustrious Nenu(ka) ; the clandavdsika the illustrious Kutu(ka) ; and Segdna 
§iri(ka) in charge of the Kothi — [at that time] the wife of the Rana, the very illus- 
trious Ludra-pala of Salhi, the queen, the illustrious Delha has erected a fountain- 
slab {lit. Varuna-deva) for the sake of diva’s heaven, in order to gain the other 
heaven of Visnu [and] for the sake of the joy of Paradise. 

* The ahsara which I read Ten has apparently both the I and the r vowel signs. 

- Tlio n is written under the line. 

3 Perha,ps Lemiha is to be read ; the first syllable is doubtful. 

As all the proper names in this passage except are preceded hy the word Sn, it is probable that the 

syllable cclii is also to be read as such. 

5 I presume that Delha, is the true form of the name [cf, above, p. 210 Balha) which erroneously was provided 
with the instrumental termination of the masculine. 

The form ja^a is due to vernacular influence. 

^ Perhaps Guggena is to be read. Cf. above, p. 13^5* 

8 Prana and Apana are the two breath currents in the human body according to the Yoga system. 
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[This] aowing water [is] excellent, pure and cool [and] causes glory, fame and 
grace. Thus may it be blessed. This is written by the writer of legal documents 
Sehha, It was set up by the stone-mason Sahaja and by Gagga truly set up. 

Iso. 34.-MtjL-KIHlR FOUNTAIN INSOEIPTION. 

(Plate XXXIII.) 

At a distance of about 3 miles to the north-west of Dyuhr (map Duire), the 
headquarters of the pctrgand of the same name, lies the hamlet of Mul-Kihar. The 
name seems to indicate that it was originally the chief place of the Kihar pargand. 
The present Kihar kbthl is situated some 4 or 5 miles furtiier to the west at the 
Tillage of Digi. On a spur above the village of Mul-Kihar there are the remnants of 
ancient walls which evidently once belonged to a building of considerable size. Local 
tradition holds that this was the site of a Eana’s castle,* and the inscription 
presently to be discussed leaves no doubt as to the correctness of this tradition. 

On the site I found a defaced piece of sculpture, 1' 9" high and T 3" wide, 
representing a goddess standing between two female attendants. Each of these 
figures wears the usual ornaments and is placed on a conventional lotus. The central 
one shown in a dancing posture, is four-armed. Two arms seem to swing a snake 
over its head, the other two are in front of the body, but the attributes which they 
once held are lost. The two attendants, of somewhat smaller size and in the usual 
contorted posture, were presumably provided with fiy-whisks (Skr. cdmara). The 
attendant to the left of the main figure with her right hand raised above the head 
has the typical attitude of a choiorie bearer. The two pilasters shown at the sides of 
the figures, indicate that these were supposed to be enshrined in a chapel. It is not 
clear what architectural member these pilasters are supporting, as the upper portion 
of the sculpture is totally effaced. The cusped arch, partly preserved at the back 
and over the heads of the figures, seems to be developed from a trefoil halo. 

A more important relic of the past ’is a ruined fountain at the side of the 
Pyuhr-Kihar road in the immediate proximity of the site just noticed. The de- 
struction of this cistern is locally ascribed to the Basohli people. In the reign of Raj 
Singh, about A.D. 1774, Ohamba was invaded by the Basohli Raja Amrt Pal at the 
instigation of Ranjit Dev of Jammu. Raj Singh repelled the invader with the 
assistance of the Ramgarhia Sardars and in his turn invaded and conquered Basohli 
in A.D. 1782. Again in the reign of his son and successor Jit Singh bands of 
Basohli troops made inroads in Ohamba territory under their chief Bijai Pal.^ In 
A.D. 1800, the Ohamba Raja retaliated by invading and conquering Basohli. The 
traveller George Eorster who travelled through Basohli territory in April 1783 
gives a graphic account of the destruction caused by the invasion of Raj Singh of 
Ohamba.® 

The name of the last Rana of Mul-Kibar la saia to have been Golab Siiigh and that of liis Kanani. I 

am told that one of his descendants, Mahtab Singh by name, still lives at Bhadravah. 

^ - Cf. Chamha, QcKetteer,-^-^.^% The date of the copper-plate referred to in the footnote is Vikrapia 1831,, 

Saka 1696, Vaisakha purnima, Yrsa pra. 16 corresponding to Wednesday the SSth May, A.D. 1774.; 

^ Forster, Vol. I, pp, 270 f. * > • 
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Fig. 26. Euined fountain at Mul-Kihsr. 


The Mul-Kibar cistern is of a type entirely different from that of the ordinary 
panhiydrs in which the large back-slab with its carvings and inscriptions is the most 
striking feature. In the present instance we find only a curiously scnljitured 
water-spout, the mouth of which seems to represent the head of some phantastical 
animal, perhaps meant for a malcara. Some more carved stones of considerable size 
are found on the spot, but their original position cannot now be ascertained. 

The inscription which contains the record of the foundation of this cistern is 
carved on a large slab (2' 6" by V 10" by 11") which is no longer in oitu. It has 
shared the fate of the monument to which it belonged and is now in a deplorable state 
of mutilation. The inscribed surface is 2' in width by 1' 6" in height ; but a large 
portion of the epigraph has disappeared with the proper left end of the stone. The 
missing part of the inscribed surface has the shape of a rectangular triangle, the 
hypotenuse being marked by the fractured edge. The upper lines have suffered the 
greatest loss, probably some twenty-two syllables each, wliilst at the end of the lower 
lines of the inscription only a few aJesaras seem to be missing. Of the remainder 
most of the letters along the top and proper right side of the stone are entirely 
effaced ; the surface has peeled off in places, especially in the lower portion of the 
record, and everywhere separate letters are found damaged or destroyed. 

The mutilation of this inscription is the more to be regretted, as evidently it 
was a document of considerable interest, both historical and literary. It seems to 
have consisted of twenty-six: lines and to have contained no less than thirty-one 
stanzas of very fine Sanskrit poetry, composed in a great variety of metres. The 
metres used are iu verse 2; Bathoddhatd in verses 3, 4 and 16 ; 
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Vasantatilciha, in verses 5, 10, 12, 13, 18, and 27 ; Mdlinl inverses 6 and 16 ; An-ib 
stubli in vei'ses 7 (?), 9, 14, 20-24, 26 (?), and 29 ; Upajati in verses 8, 19 and 30 ; 
Mandulircmtd in verse 11 ; Sihhariiil in verses 17 and 25 and DrutavilamMta(?) in 
verse 28. At present not a single verse is entire, but a few can be conjecturally 
restored. Enough remains to make out the chief contents of the inscription. It 
may be divided into three parts. The first part consists of benedictory stanzas and 
invocations to various deities ; the second part contains the genealogy of the local 
liana to whose piety the fountain owed its origin, and the final portion gives an 
account of the pious foundation itself. 

Let us now attempt, as far as the fragmentary state of the document allows, to 
consider its contents more in detail. The first stanza, apparently preceded by the 
usual mangala in prose, is almost entirely destroyed. Presumably it contained, like 
the following stanzas, an invocation to some deity, perhaps Varuna, the god of the 
waters, who, as we have had frequent occasion to notice, takes a prominent place 
both in the carvings and inscriptions on monuments of this kind. Of the second 
stanza the concluding portion is still legible ; it ends with the name of ^iva whose 
protection it was apparently meant to implore. The third stanza had evidently a 
similar purport, but the name of the deity invoked is lost. Stanzas 4 to 6 are 
addressed to Kama (Madana) the god of love, to the Sun-god Surya, here called 
Tarani, and to diva’s son Kumara or Karttikeya, the god of war. The seventh verse 
begins with tbe word ireyah, from which we may infer that, like the preceding six 
stanzas, it was intended to secure tbe blessing of some deity. 

Tbe second genealogical portion of the inscription is on the whole somewhat 
better preserved than the beginning and concluding parts, but unfortunately most 
of the names are lost. Of the first of the Rana’s ancestors, mentioned in verse 8, 
the name certainly ended in -pdla{ka) the first member of the name is perhaps 
getya. He bears the title of Hdjdnaka, i.e. JR,dnd and is said to belong to the house 
{gotra) of the mimi Kasyapa.' In stanzas 9 and 10 it is related that he married, 
and a child was born to him, but tbe names of both bis wife and his son are lost! 
In the next two verses (11-12) this son marries in his turn and begets a son whose 
name is likewise missing. This grandson of Rana Gaya-pala marries a lady, Siiramati 
by name, who is praised for her generosity (verse 13). Several sons are born by 
her, the names of the eldest being ^yamalu, Laksmana, Golbana and Chinnu^ (verse 
14), and also a daughter Bhappika whose beauty is described in an elegant line of 
poetry (verse^lS). Tbe following passage (verses 16-18) consists of an account of 
the death of SCiramati and of the lamentations of her relatives, told in exquisite 
language. Verses 19-24 eulogize the water, which quenches the fire of mde^^ and 
allays even the torments of hell. These stanzas, all composed in the Anmtubh 
metre, seem to be a quotation, as may also be inferred from tbe following lU srutvd 
but I have not been able to ascertain from what work they are borrowed. 

The concluding portion of the inscription relates, how a cistern of clear water 
was constructed, evidently in memory of the deceased guramati. In verse 25 the 
foun der is named Goga, but it is not a pparent whether her husband is indicated by 

^ Cf. Ibbetson, Outline of JPimjah JEthnogra'^liy^ § 421 . 

Tlie female personal name CUnna occurs in the Baijnath praiasti, I, 27 . 
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this name or one of her sons. In the latter case Goga miglit be a pet-name for 
Golhana mentioned in verse <1. It seems, however, more natural that it was the 
husband of the deceased lady who had the fountain made. The whole passage 
is too much mutilated to allow us to arrive at any definite conclusion. So much 
is certain that in verse 30 the date of the inscription is expressed in the 
regnal year of some Raja of Chamba, whose name I propose to read Vijavesvara. 
Unfortunately the fii’st syllable is lost, and the second uncertain. If my conjecture 
is correct, “the lord Vijaya ” of our inscription may be identified with Vijaja- 
varman, who in the V anisdvall (si. 85) figures as the son and successor of Lalita- 
varman. As we know that the latter became Raja in A.D. 1143 and was still 
ruling in 1170, the date of Vijaya-varman’s reign must fall about the end of tlie 
12th centui'y. This conclusion well agrees with the palaeograpiiical evidence 
afforded by the Mul-Kihar inscription. It follows, moreover, from verse 30 that 
the Ranas of Mul-Kihar owed allegiance to the Rajas of Chamba. 

Another point of considerable interest is whether Rajauaka Gaya-pala men- 
tioned in verse 8 of our inscription can be the same person as the Thakkura Gaya-pala 
who, according to the Mdjataranginl (VIII, 54S-9) collected a force to restore the 
pretender, Bhiksacara, to the throne of Ka^mir, but was treacherously murdered by 
his own relatives before he could give effect to his design. Chronologically the 
identification might well be maintained. The Gaya-pala of the Kasmir Chronicle 
lived in the reign of Jasata of Chamba, at wisose court Bhiksacara found a refuge 
for several years. We saw that the Rana who founded the Mul-Kihar cistern 
lived at the time of Vijaya-varman, i.e., about the last quarter of the 12th century. 
His grandfather may, therefore, quite well have been a contemporary of Jasata who 
ruled in Chamba in the first quarter of that century. 

On the other hand, it would seem from the wording of Kalbana’s account that 
his Thakkura Gaya-pala was a feudatory of Padmaka, the Raja of Vallapura, whose 
daughter Bhiksacara married. This, however, is not a very serious objection. We 
can hardly expect absolute accuracy in a narrative of events which happened at a 
considerable distance from Kasmir. Gaya-pala the Rana of Mul-Kihar was most 
probably, like his grandson, a vassal of the Raja of Chamba, but his castle stood 
almost on the border of Vallapura territory and he could, therefore, conveniently 
collect the troops from both States. For it should be remembered that Jasata of 
Chamba lent support to his kinsman Bhiksacara, like his neighbour Padmaka of 
Vallapura. 

So far, therefore, the identification seems plausible enough, but it may be 
well to emphasize the fact that the reading of the name in the inscription is itself 
problematical. Only the last member of the compound is certain, and this 
unfortunately was tlie common cognomen of many royal and noble families of the 
period. The first part of the name must indeed have consisted of two short 
syllables, tlie first of which is still extant in outline and can hardly be anything 
but ga. The little that remains of the second akmra permits of its being read as 
ya, but this reading must of necessity be regarded as conjectural. 

As far as the fragmentary state of the inscription allows us to judge, the record 
is composed in very pure and grammaiically correct Sanskrit. The only error 

2 G 2 
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occurring in the preserved portion is the substitution of f for tI in tfdasapati- 
rndhunani (verse 16), a mistake of which we have met with instances elsewhere^ and 
which is evidently due to the pronunciation of r sonans as ri. The author of the 
Mul-Kihar inscription was not only a scholar, but a true poet whose good taste 
prevented him from indulging in the bombastic phraseology which so often 
disfigures the classical literature of India. His language is simple, and the 
rhetorical figures of speech are applied in such proportion as not to obscure but 
to elucidate the sense of each verse. The similes, if not original, are well chosen. 
If we compare verse 16, in which the charms of Suramati’s daughter are lauded, 
with numerous passages in Indian poetry devoted to the praise of female beauty — 
of which our Sarahan prasasfi (No. 13) affords a good example' — we cannot but 
admire the chaste moderation of the writer. 

TEXT. 

— — — — ~ — 

( 1 . 2 ) _ 

^ V-/ W V-/ ““ V-/ 

^ 

(1. 3) — — ^ 

— w ~ V./ w V-/ — VT V-/ 1 

V-/ V-/ W W Ky V-/ V-/ Vw/ V-/ — ^ 

(1. 4) 3if%[vr: i] 

— ^ — V-/ w — *Tvr: »] 

V-/ V_/ — (1. 5)k^ w 

— 

^ W W w >w' (1. 6) — 

w [l*] 

^ ( 1 . 7 ) [^] 

— \^ W I 

w — V-/ — ““ — V-/ — w c:] 

}^(1. 8)^ — fujft I 

^m^-VTTffT £L I 

^ — — w 1 

■ ^ — ww — w ^iftTWcrt 

\ ° 


' Cf. No. 9, 1. 2, aSrtya for airitya and No. 15, 1. 24, atrta for airita. 
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W V-/ V-/ 

( 1 . 10 ) ^^T 3 i [sraj^i] 

KJ V-/ 


V-/ v_y V./ (I. 11) \_/ v.y 

*rR:- 5 gsrTg[?i]^*?qrTf% Errtwr 1 % 

creiTf% [tr^l \U KJ W “ I 

( 1 . 12 ) v_/ — WWW — w w 3 fr w 

^wi \ 


^:^i=^i=iw w [^ar] (1. 13) i^jx xTicTT^Rn i xs] 

srt^-sftT^-^JTTsr-^t^^rr m^srx i ^ y.J 

w w w w w w (1. 14) w — [^r XT^TrTT] ^(f%)^SCmf^-W’^i 

[fH»TTHT2jr] f^fgrfT-Trg^-^grT ^>f-^ifTr[Tr^TEr i x\] 

^ *— w w w w ( 1 . 15) w — ST Tr<jr%frT sr ?fr sr 

w — (1. 16)w w w — STJr5TTf^T:T*n^c38[^?TT flTSrrTTlt ^sirfif^J^EnTT I 

fwcpR X limsrTX I ^c] 

w — w ( 1 . 17) V-/ V-/ ^ ^TTTST-f X sf ri5T-^ X I 

warw fira-M i x^ 

’Sra t% ST^TTmi ^[?T; l] 

^ W W ( 1 . 18 )^ iri! i=^ ^ STlf^gR-J 1 

^ [fd'-^]Tl-tT 5 T)rrrsfT xfr^TciTSTi f%?r^sTTTT 1 

fft ^TTT w — — w ^5r«T-^^-'^creTTr I 


f%?ftf^t TTIW wwwwwv^ — w— 1 

( 1 . 19 ) w W TTWimi^ 

rtagra [^-ij] — w — i 

cT’er 

ISfWWWw i=i:(l. 20) i=^ i:;; ^ ^ w ^«T <TT I 

tsT ^%!T HCSrf^ [^^] ^STTrf tit; « 

’^[rWT] — ■ — wwwww — — WWW — 

Ml3l%55TT[sTS5r] fUcTS^^’f sft^ ^ cr[5T?fl- s] 
^ >_ _ KJ' (1. 21)w W — 
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W W ^ W 51 ^ (1. 22) — w — 

ftra:-[^T^«^] 5lfH ^ “ w 

t €im \_/w— ww — v^- 

'w' \w/V-/V^ 23) ^'S> 

^ ^ gffTJgjT-'JTJ^^rT [T7]lTTm[^]?rf^ f^fcTW 

v_^ w — ^ 

V^V/ V-ZV-/ 

(1. 24i):i^i:^ii^i=2v-/ — V-/ — 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ [f^firf^rr: =^£-] 

[f%]5r^’5 [^^]G- 25) — v_/ v_/ — — v>^-» 




TRANSLATION.* 

Hail ! Adoration .......... 

1. [Lost.] 

2 §iva whose wrath and favour hear fruit with his foes and friends [may he 
protect yoii\ 

3. Be Avhose splendour is white like snow— may he keep (you) . 

4. I praise Madana {i.e. Kama) who, though his body was reduced to 

ashes, .subdued the heart of 

the Trident-holder [i.e. Siva) 

5. Tarani {i.e. Surya) in whose fire the 

misfortune of the righteous [*s consumed^ like fuel, he who is a boat 
on the ocean of existence, may he render you [happyf 

6. The chaste Kumara {i.e., Karttikeya) conquers the host of enemies. 

7. [Lost.] 

8. In the house of the great Sage whose name is Ka^yapa was horn the 

Eajanaka called the illustrious G^ayapalaka 

• • • 

9. [Me married a Zacfy] who was appropriately so 

named and who secured success to the factions of her father-in-law 
and her father. 

10. To him of noble deeds was born by her a son 

• • * • whom here the multitude of princes [praised~\ as the 

champion of knighthood, 

* The metre is uncertain. Judging from the space occupied by this verse, it seems to have been an Anustuhh. 

^ The metre is uncertain. We have apparently a jpada, in the JOTuiavilambita metre, but some of the aksaras 
are lust. 

2 Conjectural words ate shown in italics. Words which are incoherent have been left untranslated. 
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11. He also had a lawful wife adorned with a multitude of virtues 

at the report of tohose fame the fair 

ones within the circle of the earth yielded without complaint the 
utmost charm of their beauty. 

12. By her [was horn a son] [at the sight of vjhom] 

the bodies of the fair ones, feeling the pangs of Love, [attained] their 
highest aim. 

13. His [spouse] is ^uramati of spotless nature 

who bestowed land, food, 

gold and clothes at sacrifices and on the afBicted. 

14. She bore [him several] sons of whom the elder were Syamalu, Laksmana, 

Golhana and Chinnu 

15. He had also a daughter, Bhappika by name, with teeth like jasmine 

buds, a slender waist, a face like a fuU-blown lotus, the voice of a 
cuckoo and eyes resembling dark- blue water-lilies. 

16. She [Siiramati?) ...... passed away. Certainly, having 

attained her wish and conquered the world of men, she left the earth 
and reached the abode of heaven, to transcend in beauty, loveliness 
and manners the women of the Chief of the gods.^ 

17 neither affection, nor 

faithfulness, nor . . . . , nor the nectar-juice of sweet 

words — alas ! [none of these things] ever dwells in. the mind of Bate, 
that churl, who leads the righteous and unrighteous in the same 
manner to Yama’s toion? 

18 thus hostile Fate sepa- 

rated her — his most beloved, seated on his lap, the delight of his eyes, 
praised by all mankind — from her husband, even as the passing of the 
parvan [separates] the Moon-sickle from the hot-rayed f/S/m].® 

19. the fire 

[of grief] of her dear relation was slowly allayed 

besprinkled with the stream of the water of his eyes. 

20. For water is life in [this] world, water is breath, water is strength 

21. Of those who are overcome by faintness or fatigue, who are afflicted 

with grief or burning of those whose mind is 

singed by the fire 

22. Of lovers separated . [the hells] 

Maharaurava, Mahapadma and Kaurava — 

^ The Lord of the gods {Bevendro) is Indra the thundergod. His celestial abodfe is inhabited by the Gandbarvas 
and Apsaras. Saramati, the poet supposes, left the world to outshine the beauty of these heavenly nymphs in India’s 
Paradise. 

2 Yama is the Indian Hades ; he is the god of death and the lord of the lower regions. 

3 The parvans are the changes of the moon. Here the New Moon is meant, when the sun and the moon are in 

conjunction. Wbea the of the New Moon passes, they become separated. The same simile occurs in the 

HagTiuxtamia 7 , 30 . 

A ^ 
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23. And the one called Taptavaluka (Burning Sand) 

what would they do to that being whose mind inside is cool. 

24 with the gift 


of which the eternal world becomes at once satisfied. 

25. When he had thus understood and exhorted 

Ananda Ms father, Goga his son made this 

cistern of very pure water which causes joy to gods, men and ances- 
tral spirits. 

26. [Lost.] 

27. By his son this cistern was made here like the word of his father 

. . . at the sight of which 

28 [his] sons with their offspring. The protects 

the land 

29. Constructed by 

SO. In the . . year [of the reign] of Prince Vijayathe scion of the Solar 

Race and lord of tlie town named Canpaka 

31 gleaming in the 

lotus-like heart of the wise . . . 

No. 35.— SAI BOIJNTAIN INSCRIPTION OP THE REIGN OP AJAYA- 
PALA; gASTRA 1 (A.D. 1226?) OR KALI 4270 (A.E. 1169?). 
(Plates XXXIV and XXXV.) 

Sai is the head-quarters of the pargaiia of the same name which belongs to 
the Ourah wazdrat. Near a fountain i)elow the village there stands a carved 
stone of considerable size (3' &" high ; 4' 6" wide). In its centre is a square hole 
(9"x9^") which once must have contained a water-spout. The spring apparently 
has changed its course. There are still two water-spouts with carved mouths 
beneath the fountain-slab, but these also have become dry. 

Immediately over the square ox^ening we notice a linga placed on a stand of 
the ordinary type. The symbol of procreation is being worshipped by two figures 
placed on either side of it. The one to its proper right is a bearded male figure 
seated cross-legged on an ornamental cushion, and holding a censer in his right and 
a bell in his left hand. Between him and the linga there is a vessel presumably 
intended for offerings (Hindi hhbg). Prom an inscription placed immediately over 
this figure, it ajipears that it represents Manautra Phahi,’- the person for whose 
sake the fountain-stone was erected. The figure on the other side is a female 
standing on a kind of stool. Round her head is a halo of trefoil shape. She wears 
a diadem from which a scarf (H. dupattd) floats down over both her shoulders, and 
also an ornamental petticoat. The upper part of her body is nude ; her breasts are 
broken and her face slightly injured. Presumably this figure also was marked with 
an inscription ; but the surface of the stone above it has peeled off, Erom its position 
we may presume that it represents the wife of Banautra Phahi. In her right hand 
she holds a fly- whisk (Skr. cdmara ; H. eaurl, cauri; Anglo-Indice chowrie ) ; with 


^ It is dou'btful whether the first aksara is to be read phS, or ihoi. The rounded shape of the letter leads me to 
assume that it is more probably jihd though the curve of pha usually ends in a loop. For instances see above, p. 65 . 
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her left hand she grasps the scarf of , another Jemale figure somewhat larger’ in size 
which stands behind her and is labelled : Dai Nagih. This personage wears the- 
same kind of dress, though differing in design. She. holds a water-yessel in her left- 
hand; the right baud which is empty, shows the attitude known in Indian iconogra’ 
phy as the “ gift-bestowing” (Skr. vai'a-iiiiidr3). Beueath these two female figures 
we notice the effigy of a. fish. The other end of the slab is occupied by a figure 
similar to the one last-described, but holding in each hand a lotus-flower. The 
inscription over this figure is destroyed except the last letter which is la. Beneath 
it is a quaint looking animal, presumably meant to represent a tortoise. There 
can be little doubt that in these two figures we may recognize the portraits of two 
ladies belonging to tlie household of 'Rdnautra Phahi, for one of them is distinctly 
marked as ddl, i.e. nurse. We know that even at the Mughal court the wetnurse 
of the heir-apparent had the title ddl and was a lady of distinction. In Chamba 
we have the example of Dal Batlo, the wetnurse of Baja Prthvi Singh, who, 
according to popular tradition, saved the life of her nursling from the hands of 
Jagat Singh of Nurpur. She was the founder of two temples and the donor of 
gifts of land, the title-deeds of which are still extant among our copj)er-plates.^ 
Thus it can be no matter of surprise that the nurse of Rdnautra Phahi was 
considered worthy of being portrayed on the stone. It is curious that the sculptor, 
in rendering this and the corresponding figure, evidently copied the river-goddesses, 
Ganga and Yamuna, commonly found on similar fountain-slabs. Invariably these 
Naiads are shown with a water-vessel in one hand and a lotus-flower in the other, 
and we notice that each of our two figures has preserved one of these attributes. 
Besides, the two animals beneath are clearly derived from the crocodile and the 
tortoise which are the vehicles of those two river -goddesses. 

It is well known that Ganga and Yamuna are regularly represented on both sides 
of the entrance of ancient temples. They are distinguished by their vdhanas — the 
crocodile and the tortoise. Some noticeable instances are the temples of Martand 
in Kaiimir, of Nurpur and Baijnath in Kangra and of Bajaura in Kulu.* And it 
is the same not only in the Western Himalaya but all over Northern India. But 
temples of a later period when the meaning of these figures was no longer understood 
often show those animals metamorphosed ; the crocodile becomes a fish, the tortoise 
assumes the appearance of a goose. Such a development was not only favoured 
by the highly ornamental character which already at an earlier date the figures 
of the two animals bad assumed, but seems the more natural in a region where 
both the crocodile and the tortoise are equally unknown. 

Whereas the lower portion of the slab is thus reserved for mortals, we find 
the upper part occupied by beings of a higher order. Of the row of five deities, 
seated cross-legged and separated by pnlasters, the central one, according to its 
inscription, is Varuna, the god of the waters, in whose honour tlie fountain-slab 
was erected. He has four arms which support a ww/rrw’a-staff and a rosary (Skr. 
alcsamdld) on the right, and a snake and a water- vessel on the left. 

1 C£. above, pp. 19 and 36, and Gazetteer, p. 93. 

^ Cf. Cole, A.rcient huildioigs in ^asliTnir, pi. 16-18, A.. R. A. £oi* 1904-05, p. 118, lud. Vol, II, 
pp. 106 and 111 (1. 29), and Harconrt, Kooloo, pp. 360 £. 
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The deity to the right of the central figure is likewise four-armed. His right 
hands hold a trident and a rosary. Of the left hands one holds a conch-shell, and 
the other is broken. Unfortunately the name of this figure, which was in- 
■seribed on the pilaster to its right, is lost. As the sculptor has allowde himself so 
much license in iconographioal matters, it would be risky to identify this figure 
from its attributes. The trident would suggest Siva, but we shall presently meet 
him under another name on the opposite side of the row. 

The figure at the proper right end has its name, Baudha, marked on the corner 
pilaster at its side. As Baudha is the same as Budha,^ the personage represented 
here would be the Planet Mercury. But from its appearance it seems that the 
-sculptor has confused Budha with Buddha. The figure is seated cross-legged, 
with the hands joined in front of the breast. The hair is bound up in a knot on 
the top of the head. It thus bears, in reality, the appearance of a representation of 
the ^akya-Sage in the attitude of expounding the law (Skr. dharmacaJcra-mudra). 

We should have some difficulty in recognizing Brahma in the figure to the 
left of Varuna, were it not clearly indicated as such by the inscription over its 
head. The figure is bearded, but has not the four faces which characterize the 
Creator of the four Vedas. He is four-armed, but his attributes are indistinct. 
The lower right hand seems to hold a rosary. In the somewhat phantastical animal 
beneath we must recognize a goose, the vehicle of Brahma. 

The last figure of the row it would have been still harder to identify, but for the 
inscription over its head which reads Dhydna-Mahe^vara, leaving no doubt that the 
deity represented here is Siva, in the period of his asceticism. He is seated cross- 
legged, the hands placed in the lap in that position which expresses meditation 
(Skr. dhydna-mudrd) . 


The whole of the sculptures just described are enclosed on three sides bv 
ornamental borders, each of which consists of a double pair of interlaced snakes, 
a decorative device largely used on monuments in the Western Himalaya.^ In the 
centre of the rim which runs above the uppermost of these borders there is a piece 
of ornamentation evidently the remnant of a projecting panel such as is found on 
other fountain stones (Of. fig. 11). Between the upper serpent border and the 
row of deities there is a space of 3' 5" in width by high, which bears an inscriptio]) 
of four lines of unequal length. The inscription proper commences 2Y from the 
snake border to the proper right. In the intervening space we find a short epigraph 
in three lines which I read Pmtmra^ Srl-OhaghuTca. The space after the" fourth 
line which measures only 1' is occupied by the two short epigraphs, Pmlimd 
and Phydna-Mahesvara already noted; and the concluding phrase Iti h(M[am] 


^ Sewel-Dikshit, Indian Calendar, p. 2. 

of the conclusions derived from ihe dale 

c Cf. above pp. 176, 179 and 201 In these instances the meaning of the ornament is lost, and onlf on tlie S-ii 
fitone tne snakes can still be recognized. ® 

= The meaning of rie word in literature is “door-keeper,” hut here it denotes nrohuhlv 

-some local official who was in some way connected with the erection of the fountain-stone The 

No. 33, 1. 2. Cf. above, p. 135. lountain stone. Ihe word occnns also in 
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which, stands between these two words, is thus separated from the end of the 
inscription proper by a distance of 7". 

The letters are of fairly large size (i" to §") and well engrawed ; but in 
places the surface of the stone has peeled off, so that several of the cd-sctras are 
more or less damaged. 

The pronounced angular type of the aAsaras tha, dha, pn, m, and sa is a 
noticeable feature, which this inscription shares with the Devi-ri-kotM prakisti 
(No. 32). The rectangular, almost square is specially remarkable ; this form 
I have not met with in any other §arada inscription. The kJia with crooked front- 
stroke occurs also in the Devi-ri-kothi inscription. The la appears here both in the 
older form with a horizontal stroke representing the original base line (1. 3, bdladhdra), 
and in the later form with double curve (1. 1, kali). jVIedial i is sometimes 
rendered by a short curve above the aksara (1. 1, vati, khasitam, 1. 3, gliatdpitam) 
and sometimes the curve is continued at the side of the aksara. It deserves special 
notice that the medial vowels e, ai, o and aii are throughout expressed by the 
superscribed signs and never by a prsthamdtrd. The subscribed tha in the ligature 
sthd (1. 3) has also the secondary form. On the Avhole the Sai inscription exhibits 
the later type of Sarada found in the inscriptions of the latter half of the 12th and 
the beginning of the 13th century. It also deserves notice that the anusvdra is used 
instead of the nasal consonant in setubamdhe (1. 3), anamtd (1. 4), pamthd° (1. 4). 

The first two lines of the inscription are in prose. They record the erection of 
a “ Varuna ” by Raja-pala for the sake of Eanautra Phahi. We have already met 
with this name as indicating the male figure seated at the side of the linga. The 
word Bdnaittra I believe to be a title derived from Rdndpiito'a, and consequently 
designating the son of a B,ana. We may compare autar which, in the dialect of 
Chamba, denotes a sonless man and is clearly derived from Sanskrit aputra.^ 
The word rdnaatra would, therefore, have the same relationship to rdiid as rdjput to 
rdjd. It may possibly be identified with the caste-name Sotar which occurs in 
Kastavar. The Rotars who are a not numerous caste are said by local tradition 
to have held Knstavar before it became the seat of a Raja. There is also a tradition 
that on one occasion they ousted the Raja and for a short time enjoyed their former 
independence. Their position was evidently the same as that of the Ranas in Chamba 
and other Hill tracts. It is interesting to note that in Kastavar no Ranas are 
found. 

The second half of the inscription contains two stanzas in the anmfuhh metre, 
numbered 1 and 2, in which the comparative merit of various pious works is 
contrasted. It will be observed that the climax of merit is not, as one would 
expect, the erection of a “ Varuna,” but the construction of a road, perhaps a 
gentle hint addressed to the local ruler of the time. As roads deserving of the 
name have become known in Chamba only during the last fifty years, it would 
appear that those in power had not shown themselves very anxious to acquire the 
endless merit, promised by the writer of our inscription. This poetical passage 
betrays a very indifferent knowledge of Sanskrit grammar. 

1 We may also compare mahatU which, according to Di\ Bloch, is derived from maliapuira, Z. .D, YoK 

LXII, p. 372. 
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- - TEXT. 

1 [ i] ^5!TWt 8 R'S 0 8 5;['S ^ o 'SW 

^1%"- UTTT^ 8^5^<’°o T7?;?l^-»lfTTgf-Tl’fK=5fTfl?2:T5r*trT^^: 2) ^5lZflTt^-^W- 

'?i;T’!iT^''^-'’?if'f%'" 

^rftlff® (1. 3) tpc 'SJW I ^315^ \ WtfR TTSWT- 

^ 1 ^ 1 I (1- 4) ^jfrnrthsrT’WKW i ^ 

^xfqrr 

The language of this inscription, as remarked above, is extremely corrupt. 
The date requires no further discussion, nor will it be necessary to point out mistakes 
like Caiird for Ocdtra and mrsdnciTk for varsmidni. The word khasifam (perhaps 
the true reading is Tcliamsitam or khamsvitaTh) I am unable to explain ; but the 
meaning is evidently “remaining, left.” ^he vigraha niiex paramesvara is out of 
place ; for sr^mafa read srhnad and pravat'dhamdna instead of pravardhawidnct 
(1. 2). The term Devasdtmaja, if grammatically correct, can only mean “the son 
of Devasa ” ; but I have a suspicion that here, as elsewhere, the writer has ignored 
the samdM rules, and that the true reading would be either devdtmaja or 
devasydtmaj a, in which case deva would indicate Ajayapala-deva who was reigning 
at the time. Eor Tlidhinkarane I propose to read JBhdhi-kdrane. In other similar 
inscriptions we find the person mentioned, for whose sake the fountain-slab was 
erected. In the present ease it was Eanautra Phahi, whose effigy is portrayed on 
the stone. The words Varuna and dhcmna in the next line have been treated as if 
they w'ere neuter instead of masculine. The first word of line 3 must be setukandhe, 
the word following dasagunam is uncertain ; it seems to consist of three words 
tii^dpisAathd ; hut what meritorious work is indicated by apis I am unable to say. 
The « of Impe must be long. Of the compound mafJia-cliddanei the first member 
matha means a hospice or rest-house for travellers, the modern dharmmldd The 
meaniog of cJiddana is “cover, screen, clothing”; but here it will have to be taken 
in the sense of “ the providing of cover or clothing to the poor,” in which case the 
whole expression may be regarded as a co-ordinative or dvandva compound. The 
word nira (=water) in the beginning of the second stanza is puzzling. It can 
hardly be connected with the preceding pralku which I believe to stand for the 
vocative prablio. The first member of the compound denla-silidpane is evidently a 
form derived from the Sanskrit devakula “a temple.” The word pratiythd means 
“ foundation,” here to he taken as a nomen actionis. There can bo little doubt that 
the word panthdsmdrana at the end of the second stanza is intended to mean “ the 
construction of a road,” though the literal meaning would be “remembrance of a 
road.” 

^ The syllable li is partly traceable. 

' - Tbe sign for ma is ■written in tiie top margin over the preceding aJesara ra. 

^ The lower portion of the syllable which I read tma is injured. 

^ The value of this character is uncertain, perhaps it has to be read dka. 

^ The first syllable of sthd^iiam is effaced, the amisTdra over the last syllable is lost. 

* damaged, but both the ta aud anmvira ovsv it enu still bo traood 

' (Ji. fetein, Hdjat, index i.y. matha. 
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CORRECTED READING. 

1 ^*^cr [\] ^%3frr-^ra^ 8 ^'So ?if%a (?) g O 

^t%-ir?n^ 8^^000 rT^-Tr¥TTraTf^^T^-trwa3^-^fT^-(l. 2) ^i^q-ra-'^^-ir^- 

pi^cf ^-^^€T3r^-^^i5nTr%»r 

TIiTf%-^K% ^TfTfr: H (1. 3) XT^T cgift^STT I WfTg’I; 

irtir: (?) ii t ii wnT% i ^-uf^irT- 

(1. 4i) TI5T5fr: xrSTT^T^iirff (?) « n ^Tfj<f l '^fT 

W'TO— ^5T 1 l[f% II 

TRANSLATION. 

In the §astra year 1 (?), [the month of] Caitra, on the 10th day of the dark 
fortnight, when 4,270 years [of the Age] of Sin (Kali-yuga) had gone [and] 427/730 
remained, the total [being] the duration [of the Age] of Sin 432,000^ years [and] in 
the . . year of the increasing fortunate reign of victory of the snjireme prince, 

the king of kings, the supreme lord, the illustrious Ajaya-pala of divine descent 
has [this] fountain-stone {lit. Varuna) been erected by the illustrious Raja-pala, 
the son of the illustrious Devasa (or Deva, ms., the king ?) for the sake of Ranautra 
Phahi [Verse] 1. It is declared that in the building of a bridge® [lies] exceeding 
merit ; ten-fold [that merit] in . . . ; in [the digging of] a well an hundred-fold, 
thousand-fold in [the construction of] a hospice and [the providing of] covering. 

[Verse] 2. Ten-thousand-fold [that merit lies] in ; hundred- 

thousand-fold in the erection of a temple ; ten-million-fold in the consecration of a 
god {i.e., a divine image), endless merit in the construction (?) of a road. 

Caused to be made by the illustrious Bdladhdra*' Cha- . k-. Made by the 

illustrious artisan . . na. Thus may [it be] blessed ! 

No. 36.— BHARARA FOUNTAIN INSCRIPTION. 

(Plates XXXIV and XXXVI). 

The village of Bharara (map Barara) is situated at the head of the Dukrund 
Nala, which debouches into the Cahju valley near Loh-Tikri, and at a distance of 3 
miles from the latter place. The rivulet which waters the Dukrund ravine takes its 
origin from two springs. At the western source which rises near the first-mentioned 
village three sculptured slabs are found, besides a great number of rudely carved cmtar 
stones. The three slabs all bear inscriptions, but on two of them the lettering is 
so obliterated as to render deciphering impracticable. {Cf. fig. 19.) 

The third slab, measuring 3' lY io height and o 11 in width, shows over the 
spout hole a male figure seated on a low couch and holding in its right hand a trident 

^ By restoring the word devalciila, we have one syllable in excess. 

2 The Kali-yuga consists of 1200 years o£ the gods, each such year hemg equal to 360 years of man. On the date 
cf. above, pp. 76 f. 

3 The word setitc is still preserved in the Chamba dialecfc iu the form sew, but now'a-days picl is the common 
expression. 

^ The sutradhdra (lit. thread -holder) seems here to be the man who actually carved the stone, whereas the title 
Bdladhara (a word not found elsewhere) appears to denote the overseer who sapeiintended the work. 
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and in its left what looks like a club, but is presumably meant for a lotus-flower. 
This attribute we have already noticed in the hands of Yaruna on other fountain 
stones ; the figure on the Bharara stone presumably represents the same deity. On 
both sides a female figure clad in an ornamental petticoat is standing with a water- 
vessel in each hand, the left being raised and the right stretched downward. 

In the lower portion of the slab, separated from the upper part by a horizontal 
band of scrollwork, we find on each side of the spout opening a dwarf pilaster and a 
lotus-rosette. Over the latter and at the side of the female figures the inscription is 
cut, being distributed over two panels of equal size (10'' high by 11" wide). The 
whole is comprised within various decorative borders. 

The proper right hand panel contains nine lines of writing, and has, moreover, 
one word written vertically on the ledge next the female figure. The left panel has 
eight lines and a short ninth line. The letters are from f" to f" in size. Owing to 
long exposure, the inscribed surface has become considerably worn so that many of 
the aJisaras have lost their original shape. Besides, the language of the document 
is as ungrammatical as in most inscriptions of the kind. 

The inscription is dated in the 27th year of a Pv.aja : the first part of whose 
name is unfortunately lost. As the name ends in -varman, we may assume that he 
was a ruler of Chamba. The second portion of the epigraph records the erection of 
the fountain-slab. The name of the founder is lost. The concluding portion 
consists of two stanzas of the usual kind. 

TEXT. 

m II ( 1. 2 ) . . . 

(1. 3 ) ^ 1. -1 ) rTW HT5q--( h 5 ) ^ 

( h 6 ) 1. 7 ) HT- 

( 1. 8 ) rTHJT 1-a ( 1. 9 ) mi ( 1. 10 ) 

1. 11 ) I I ( 1. 12 ) | 

W ^ ^W-( 1. 13 ) rffi I W ’q (1. 14 ) 1 JT^rt 

aR=tf2:-!T-( 1. 15 ) I (1. 16 ) zrX 

jr%-(l. 17 ) ^crf«f^^^:'g2:(l. 18) w . 

COEKECTED EEABIhTG. 

^ II ( 1. 2 ) .... w 

( 1. 3 ) m 1. 4 ) rfw I'fT: Hr5q-( 1. 5 ) fff. 

^fnWTYlt WlRW-^-H-(l. 7) 

( 1- 8 ) ( 1. 9 ) . 

( 1. 10 ) TK^^T- (1. 11 ) II 

^ ( 1. 12 ) WHTcqvt 5T ^^’!rT-( 1. 13 ) ur cn?: 1 5T (1. 14 ) 

II w ^Tfj-!T-( 1. 15 ) i ( l. 16 ) [g^- 

^ Cf. above, p. 182, No. 23, note 2. 
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TRANS LATIOJf. 

Hail ! In the increasing fortunate reign of victory of His Highness, the 

illustrious -varman of divine descent, in the twenty-seventh year, in figures 

in the year 27, [the month of] Bhadrapada, the dark fortnight, on the lunar day of 
the New Moon, Monday, at [the conjunction of the moon with] the lunar mansion 
Hasta, the son of the Bhattaraka the illustrious IJbika 


has erected [this] fountain-stone {lit. god Varuna) out of devotion to bis parents 
[and] for the sake of the next world. No higher god than Varuna, no higher gain 
■of penitence, no higher law than Varuna, is known in the three worlds. By a gift 
of ten million cows at an eclipse of the moon or sun an equal merit is attained as by 
him who erects an image of Devi or Varuna. Thus may it be blessed. Made by 
Ja — nilaka. 


No. 37.— BASRA FOUNTAIN INSCRIPTION. 

(Plates XXXV and XXXVII c.) 

Basua (map Baswa) is a village half a mile to the north of Bagor (map 
Bagore) and belongs to the pargand of that name, which forms part of the Curah 
wasdrat. The stone on which the inscription is cut measures 2' lO-^" in height and 
2' 5''' in width. The proper right end is missing. The upper portion of the slab 
contains three panels with rudely carved figures. In the centre is Varuna with his 
trident and lotus-fiower ; to his left are the figures of a male and a female 
worshipping a linga and to his right a horseman. These three panels are separated 
from the lower portion by a horizontal border of irregular design with a pair of 
birds in the centre. These, as usual, are placed over the spout which is flanked by 
two clumsy pilasters. The whole is enclosed within a double serpent border. 

The inscription consists of three lines of writing, of which two, measuring 1' 10*' 
and 1' Sj* respectively, are above and the third, 1' QY in length, beneath the figured 
panel. Presumably a few syllables are lost in the beginning of each line, where the 
stone is broken. The letters are so badly executed, as to render their meaning 
uncertain throughout. Most of them are indeed wholly unrecognisable, and only in 
places is it possible to recognize a few words. The first line seems to commence 
with parama-bhaUdralca-maJidrdjddhirdja. The next five aJcsaras must represent 
the Raja’s name, the second part of which is possibly deva. Then follows the word 
halydna after w'hich we expect rdjye. The word Varuna in the same line is still 
legible and is apparently follow^ed by the past participle thdpitah (for sthdpitah). 
The remainder of the inscription is illegible. It does not seem to contain any date. 

No. 3S.— BATRUNDI FOUNTAIN INSCRIPTION. 

(Plates XXXVII d and XXXVIII.) 

Near the village of Batrundi (map Batrund), mile south-east of Lbh-TikrI, 
a carved stone, evidently a fragment of a fountain-slab was found placed on a wall. 
The panhiydr to which it once belonged is asserted by local tradition to have been 
wdlfully destroyed on the same occasion as the Mul-Kihar one, namely, at the time 
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o£ the war with Basohli ia the second half of the 18th century. At present the 
stone is preseryed in the Chamha State Museum (Cat. No. A 12). 

On the fragment, which measures 2i' in height and 5 7 in width, two i-ows 
of rudely carved figures are partly preserved. The centre of the upper row is 
occupied bv Varuna seated on a couch inside an ornamental chapel. On each side 
a female figure, probably a degenerated river goddess, is standing with a vessel in 
each hand. At the two ends of the row we find a clumsily carved horseman. Of that 
to the proper left only the head now remains. 

Between the two rows of figures there runs a horizontal band, in the midst of 
which there are the two birds with interlaced necks commonly met on fountain 
stones. Immediately beneath, in the centre of the lower row, there is a partly 
broken figure of uncertain meaning, perhaps derived from an Atlant. On each 
side of it we find some six birds placed one over the other.’^ The proper right 
portion of the lower row of figures consists of two panels, one with an archer and 
the other with two fighting soldiers armed with sword and shield. The left hand 
side which is missing presumably contained similar figures. The whole of these 
sculptures are enclosed within a double ornamental border. 

Between this border and the horsemen of the upper row there are two inscribed 
panels measuring 1' 1" in height by 4" in width. That to the proper right, cojitaining 
fourteen lines of writing, is much obliterated ; on that to the left only two lines can 
be traced. It is apparently dated in the 7th year of the reign of some Raja, whose 
royal titles can still be traced in the first three lines but whose name is unfortun- 
ately lost. Tor the rest, only a few letters can be read. Judging from the carvings, 
the Batrundi stone may be classed with the later type of fountain-slabs. It pro- 
bably belongs to the 12th century. 

TEXT. 

( 1. 2 ) 3R=fTTT3rT[fw-] ( 1. 3 ) ( 1. 4 ) . . 

. ■ . . ( 1. 6 ) . f%5ra'-[^T-] ( 1. 6 ) ^ ^(1.7) . . . 

£ 1. 8 j . , . . . 3 . 

( 1. 11 ) . . Wf rT^TT ( 1. 12 ) . . 


No. 39.— NIL EOUNTAIN INSCRIPTION. 

(Plate XXXV.) 

In the summer of 1906 a fragment of an inscribed fountain-slab was di.scoverc'd 
on the wall of a field belonging to the Ratlu Phinhu at the village of N a! imme- 
diately beneath Tisa, the headquarters of the pargand of the same name, which 
forms part of the Cnrah wazdrat. The stone probably belonged to a fountain 
a short distance above the field where it was found. Local tradition holds tlK> pllce 
to have been the site of a Rana’s castle. The inscription is now placed in the State; 
Museum (Cat. No. A, 17). The fragment, which measures 2' 6" in heio-ht and in 
width, is evidently a portion of the proper left half of the original stone," which must 
have been oE ocasiderable me. It is carved with three rows of clumsy figures, se|.a- 
lated by borisoutal bands of decomtive design. The figures are placed in muk panels 


^ The same device occurs ou'a well preserved fountain-slab at 


Tepa, one mile north of Devi-ri-kothi. 


(Fig;. 11). 



Bharara Fountain Inscription. 
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between dwarf pilasters. The carvings are vei\v inferior in workmanship^ and mneh 
' defaced^ owing to long exposure. In the upper row the figures of a horseman and a 
female are preserved. The central figure must have been Vanina seated on 

a couch of whicu one leg can still be traced to the right of the female figure. In 
the central row we have to the proper left two females carrying w^ater-pots^ with a 
child between them. The male figure to the right possibly represents an archer or 
swordsman. Of the lowermost row only the heads of three figures are extant. To 
the proper left runs a vertical serpent border. 



Fig. 37. Foimtain-stoiie of Nal. 

The inscription consists of three lines incised on the horizontal rims which 
separate the rows of sculptures. The first halves of these three lines are lost wfith 
the proper right half of the stone. The preserved portions of the first two lines 
measure 16V> of the third line The letters, which are V to f''' in height, 

are of a cursive type. The first line evidently coutained the date, reckoned from 
the year of accession of the ruling prince, wdiose name is unfortunately lost. The 
remaining portion reads In the second line we read 

apparently followed by the designation and name of another official. 
His name seems to be ?TTf^5(r, Finally we have the word The last line I am 

unable to interpret. From the concluding word gf^cT we may infer that it 
contains the name(s) of the stone-mason(s) by whom the slab was carved. 
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No. 40.— StTl-DUDHAE, FOUNTAIN INSOEIPTION. 

(Plate XXXVI.) 

Siya-Pudliai’ is the name of a locality about one mile above the village of 
Bahnota (map Banhota) belonging to the Loh'Tikrl pctTgand, and at a distance of 
about 2 miles north of the Ijob-Tikri kofht. The term dudhdT indicates a piece of 
land newly taken up foi- cultivation. Siya is the name of the ridge which separates 
the Loh-Tikri and Tisa valleys. In the local dialect the name Sita sometimes 
becomes Siya ; possibly the ridge in question was originally called Sita Dhar. 

Siya-Dudhar is about 2 miles below the ridge. While ploughing, two fragments 
of a large fountain-slab were discovered here about 1906. The two fragments, 
which measure 3' 1" in height and 3' 4" in width, have been refixed and are now 
placed in the State Museum (Cat. No. A, 14). They must have formed the proper 
left half of the slab. When entire, it may have measured 6' in width. A seated 
figure of Varuna, which is partly preserved over the square spout opening, must have 
occupied the centre of the stone. The rest is carved with ornameutal bands and two 
lotus-rosettes placed one over the other. Between the upper rosette and the Varuna 
figure is an inscribed panel 9^" high and 9" wide. This, however, is only the second 
half of the inscription. The first half, incised on the corresponding panel to the proper 
right, is lost. This is the more to be regretted as it probably contained the date. 

The preserved panel contains seven lines of writing, S'' to 8-^" long, except 
the last line which is only 4f'^ The size of the ahsaras is about to ■§■'■'. By 
the breaking of the stone the second line has been cut into two, and a few of the 
letters have become destroyed. For the rest the lettering is distinct. The language 
of the inscription is very corrupt Sanskrit, such as is usually found in the fountain 
inscriptions of the Loh-Tikri valley. Apparently the writer had no real knowledge 
of Sanskrit, but merely copied some other inscription. The corrupt language ren- 
ders the meaning partially obscure. Evidently the inscription records the erec- 
tion of a “ Varuna-deva ” by four brothers of the Brahmanical caste of the Bhatts 
for the sake of their deceased brother Tyaga. Their names appear to be Phiri, 
Goga, Leva and Siha. It is, however, quite possible that two of these supposed 
names are in reality only one name. We meet with the name 'I'yaga in inscription 
No. 32, 1 25, with that of Phiri in No. 42, wdth that of Goga in inscription No. 34, 
1. 20, with that of Deva in No. 28, and with that of Siha'^ in the compounds, Eanasiha 
and Dhanasiha, in No. 27. It is of some interest that apparently the individuals 
mentioned in the present inscription belonged to the same family of Bliatts 
as the founders of the Siya stone (No. 27) which is found at no great distance 
from Siya-Dudhar. The Siya inscription speaks of Banasiha and Dhanasiha, the 
sons of Maca, the son of Bhatta Eudra, and in the present case M^e have the 
sons of Dhanasiha, the grandson of Ludi’auka. The latter name may quite well 
be another name for Eudra. It would, of course, be more natural to connect 
pcmtra with the names Phiri, Goga, Deva and Siha, but grammatically it can just 
as well belong to Dhanasiha. It should also be noted that between Dhanasiha 
and patra two or three syllables are lost. In case my conjecture is correct, the 


Tl-e word sihais a Prakrit form of Sanskrit siMa meaning a lion/' 
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Siya-Dudhai- insoriptioa would be a generation posterior to that of Siya and 
■consequently belong to the beginning of the 12th century. 

TEXT. 

.... 5^-fqi-(l. 3) »3T?T-(1. 

3fT»i ^<(1. 5 ) rr ^-(1. 6) (1. 1 ) i;ffr^iT ii 

COEEECTED EEADING. 

vr?-'^^-T^^-’g-(l. 2) .... H’^-ftjr-ll. 3) v^jh- 

(1. 4) ^(1. 5) ?r; 6) ^ifhcr: i (1. 7) ?f?r 

II 

TRANSLATION. 

Phiri, Goga, Leva, and Siha, the sons of Dhanasiha, the grandson(s) of Bhatta 
Ludrauka hare made [this] fountain-stone {lit. Varuna) for the sake of their 
brother Tyaga, fearing with the fear of existence, they have erected [this] fountain- 
stone {lit. god Varuna). Blessed be it. 

No. 41.— MANGALOA EOUNTAIN INSCEIPTION. 

(Plate XXXVI.) . 

The village of Mahgalba lies about 1 or 2 miles above the State Ttbihl of L5h- 
Tikri and belongs to iXxapargand of that name. An inscribed fragment of a foun- 
tain-slab was discovered in 1907 in the Mahgaloa Nala, at a distance of about 
500' above the village. It measures 1' 2" in height and 2' 1" in width, and must 
have formed part of the proper left side of the stone. It is carved in the usual 
fashion ; we notice part of a lotus-rosette and the upper portion of a dwarf pilaster. 
The stone, when entire, must have contained two inscribed panels. That on the 
proper right with the first half of the inscription has become lost. 

The upper portion of the remaining panel is partly destroyed. The preserved 
part consists of seven lines ; but of the first line only one alcsara remains, and of 
the second line only five are entire. The lines are about 10-|-'' in length ; the 
aksaras about f" to 1" in height. The inscription, as far as preserved, consists 
of two stanzas in extremely corrupt Sanskrit. The second stanza occurs in several 
other fountain inscriptions.^ 

TEXT. 

. . g (?) . . (1. 2) . . . . . (1. 3) 

(1. 4) T (1. 5) ii (1. o) xrw^ 

7) w gw ^ gfgf^cr 

TEANSLATION. 

, Unstable are life and . . . ; unstable are wealth and youth ; 

unstable is [the possession] of son and wife. Only the fame and glory of piety is 
stable. By a gift of ten millions of cows at an eclipse of the sun or moon an equal 
merit [is attained, as by him] who erects [au image of Devi or Varuna]. 

1 Of. above, Xo. 23, p. 182, n. 2. 
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No. 42.— BENTO-PUHlLl FOUNTAIN INSCEIPTION. 

(Plate XXXVL) 

Bento is the name of a puhdU or shepherd station shepherd), situated 

about two miles east of Kilar in Pahgi, on the road which, following the right 
side of the Malvahar Nala, leads to Zangshar by the ^ihkal Pass, The place is 
only inhabited by some herdsmen from Kilar during the months of Savan, Bhadon 
and Asuj. In the cattle-pen a few carved fountain-slabs, probably removed from 
some neighbouring spring, have been set up for worship. One of these bears a 
rudely incised inscription, distributed over two panels oO equal size (9 "x7'0j ^ach 
containing seven short lines of writing. The letters which are very irregular and 
badly formed, measure from to 1" in height. Of the proper right panel one 
of the lower corners is broken, causing the loss of the first three letters of the 
seventh line. The missing portion can be restored with certainty. 

The inscription is evidently composed by some individual, who, without 
possessing any knowledge of Sanskrit, vaguely remembered certain expressions 
from official documents written in that language. These, wrongly spelled but 
still recognizable, he has used at random. 

We must suppose that to its author the inscription did convey some meaning, 
but I have failed to gather it. In lines 5-8 we find the usual royal titles and in line 
8 the word vai’ma can be read, but it is preceded by only one syllable, which bears 
some resemblance to dha. The word hanya (?) at the end of the same line is 
perhaps meant for rdjya and camdt in the beginning of the next line for samvat. 
The words vijdya, i.e. vijaya and kalyana, i.e. Jealydna, in lines 10-11 ought, in 
reversed order, to precede the word rdjya. In lines 11-12 we read Lallita~deva, from 
which perhaps we may infer that the stone was erected in the reign of Lalita-varman 
of Chamba. If so, the date of the inscription would be about the third quarter of the 
12th century. In lines 12-13 we find J^dngatya-mandale, which confirms our 
conclusion that the ancient name of Pahgi, as mentioned in the Salhi inscription, is 
Pahgati. This, as far as I can see, is the only point of interest of the record under 
discussion. 

TEXT. 

II W-(l. 2) (1. 3) 5IW Ct ^-q4.-(l. 4) hT) 

(1. 5) mm w-?R-(l. 6) ftqT-imrwT (1. 7) [f^KT^] 8) wW mm (1. 9) 

WfT (h 10) w fir 5 n 2 r-^-(l. ii) m^ ^fwrT-$-(l. 12) ^ %< 5 r-Tr'(l. 13) ^ 

(1. 14) ftRf^-lrr-(?) ^ 

No. 43.— SUEOI FOUNTAIN INSCBIPTION. 

(Plate XXXVI). 

In the village of Sukoi, half a mile south-east of Loh-Tikri, the headquarters 
of the pargand of the same name, in tbe Canju valley, a fragment of an inscribed' 
fountain slab was recovered in the summer of 1905 on the flat roof of a house. 
Presumably its original site was at a fountain close by, over which another carved 
stone of inferior workmanship is now placed, an evident imitation of the Bharara 



[a) Dadvar Fountain Stone. (d) Loli-Tikn Fountain Stone. 
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one (Ivo. 38). It also exhibits the 6gure of Varuna seated on a low bench between 
two standing female figures, one of which is here accompanied by a child. 

As to the inscribed fragment, it measures 1' 8" in height and 2' B" in width. 
When entire, the stone was probably 2' 6" high and 3' lO" wide. The panel which 
contains the inscription (8^'''' X 9") must have stood immediately over the water- 
spout, and was .flanked by two lotus-rosettes. That on the proper left side is lost, 
together with one-half of the inscribed panel and portions of the ornamental borders. 

The inscription consists of eight lines, the first four or five syllables of each 
of which are lost. The missing portion can partly be restored with the aid of the 
Bharara and Loh-Tikri inscriptions which contain the same distich. Besides, 
the record must have mentioned the name and lineage of the founder of the 
“ Yaruna-deva,” but here restoration is out of the question. It does not appear 
to have contained a date, but may be assigned to the 12th century, on account of 
its character. Medial e and o are expressed by a stroke and flourish, respectively, 
which are placed over the alcsara. The Sukoi inscription cannot be far removed in 
date from the L5h-Tikri one which was erected in A.D. 1114. The carving is 
superior to that of the Bharara stone and the engraving of the letters too is more 
careful. Their size averages from to f". 

TEXT. 

[^] ’!rra-i^^-’fT-(l. 2) 'fx i (1. 3) ... . 

. 4) Wl]»!r-^^WflTrr (1. 5) ... . [lT]wt 

(1. 6) [5T 1 7) I t (1. 8.) ^ i] 

WT 

No. 44.— BHATKlEA EOTJNTAIN INSCRIPTION. 

(Plate XXXVIII.) 

The hamlet of Bhatkara is situated some three miles north-west of Loh-Tikri 
on the road from that place to Tisa between the villages Garhphri (map Garpari) 
and Eundal (map Rundaul). Here a broken fountain-slab was discovered in the 
summer of 1905, which I took to Chamba and have since placed in the State 
Museum (Oat. No. A, 15). The stone, which measures 3' 2" in height and 3' 8" in 
width, is decorated with three lotus-rosettes, of which one is placed over the spout- 
hole and two at the sides of it. Of the latter that to the proper left is missing. 
The inscription is cut on two nearly square panels on both sides of the upper lotus. 
That to the proper right, containing the first half of the record, is almost 
entirely defaced, only a few letters being still traceable.^ Of the left hand panel 
the first and last lines are partly destroyed and several of the remaining aksaras in- 
jured. Assuming that the number of the lines was the same on both panels, the 
inscription, when entire, would have consisted of twelve lines. The letters are rather 
shallow, but well-defined and good-sized ( 1 ' to 2"). 

The preserved portion of the epigraph does not contain a date ; presumably it 
is lost with the first half of the inscription. On account of the character I am in- 
clined to assign it to the 11th century. The h presents an early type and the ni- 


1 In the last line I read the word sthdpltam. 
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is very similar to that of Vidagdha’s copper-plate grant (No. 15.) The n and . 5 , on 
the contrary, have the later shape of the 11th and 12th centuries. The medial e 
is expressed by a stroke over the The na has a peculiar form which is also 

found in one of the Tur image inscriptions (No. 19). 

The inscription records the erection of the fountain-slab on which it is incised. 
The name of the founder is apparently Dhana which may be an abbreviation of 
Dhananjaya.^ The word 'parma- (read farania) mahatmand which precedes the 
past participle sthdpitam is merely an epithet. The expression samsdra-bhaya-bH- 
rund is synonymous with the samsdra-bhaya-bhUem of the Dadvar and Bhakund 
fountain inscriptions (Nos. 20 and 21) with which one might group the epigraph 
under discussion, in the absence of any clear indication of its date. 

TEXT. 

. . . [i]fr-w(l. 2.)tf?|-HlT3RT (1. 3.) ^^’!r-(l. 4) 

[1. 5. 6.] ^ M . - 

COKRECTBD BEADING. 

. . . ifr-'!?^'(l. 2) u?:ii-TT=fT^5n- (l. 3) ^^’!r-(l. 4)^ 

(1. 5) VtTirT-’!3t-(l. 6) 5T # • • 

TRANSLATION. 

This fountain-slab (^4^. Varuna) has beeu erected by the son of . . . . , the 

very eminent Dhana, ^ fearing with the fear of existence, with the money of his wife. 

No. 45.— HDNDAN EODNTAIN INSCRIPTION. 

(Plate XXXVIII.) 

At Hundan, a village 6 miles east of Kilar in Pahgi, there is a fragment of an 
inscribed fountain-slab, measuring 2' 10" in widtli and 1' 8" in height, which is held 
in great veneration by tlie people of the neighbourhood. The fragment which 
must have formed the proper right half of the stone, when entire, has no ligures, 
but the usual decoration of conventional lotus-flowers. Evidently there wore three 
lotus-rosettes, one placed over the spout and two at the sides of it. To the proper 
right of the central lotus we find an inscribed panel which measures 1' S in width 
and 4|" in height. There is reason to suppose that the missing left hand portion ol' 
the stone contained a similar panel, so that the second half of the inscription is lost. 

The preserved part consists of three lines of writing. The letters are on an 
average 1" in size, but owing to long exposure their sharp outlines are lost, so that 
it is often hard to establish their true value. The language, moreover, is by no means 
grammatically correct. The inscription contains merely a date, but as the fio-ure 
of the titU has been omitted it is useless for chronological purposes. It is dated in 
the 4th year of a ruler of the name of Salivikrama. 

^ The name Dhananjaya (spelled Dhananjaya) occurs in the copper-plate grant of Asata (No. 26 1 10) 

2 That Dhana is the name of the founder follows from the preceding suta. The word is to be connected with the 
following paramamalatmana, though the construction is hardly grammatical. We may compare in compounds like 
Lalitab^itis'a (No. 82, 1. 12) and Vijaye-^vara (No. 34,1. 24) in which the second member is a title 
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Hundan Fountain Inscription. 
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TEXT. 

flcTXHXW ft^t ^ f^-(l. 3) I ^-aiTS-iTi^ ^T5[?<t^(?) 1 # 

OOERECTED EEADING. 

^(1. 3)'^ 1 ^TWT3-frT% (The remaindei' is uniutelli^ible.) 

No. 46.— GHUMSlL giViLAYA INSGEtPTION. 

(PUATE XXXVIII.) 

The hamlet of Ghumsal is situated uear Siitkar the main Tillage of Trehta. It 
contains a small stone temple, 6' 6" high and 4' wide, which is dedicated to Siva. 



Fig. 28. §ivalaya at GliiimsaL 


% 
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The ohiect of worship is a linga. The roof of the building was ruined in the 
earthquake of 4th April, 1905. Ou the lintel over the entrance (2^" long and 3|" 
hiffh) is an inscription in two lines, which measure and 10^^ in length respec- 
tively. The letters are good-sized {Y to |") and distinct. The language is corrupt 
Sanskrit. In the first line we have to read stMnam instead of sthana and in the 
second line Tcrtam and sutradhdra instead of karitavya and sutradhara. The term 
pajiani I suppose to he a caste-name. Possibly the inscription belongs to the 
Mubammadau period, as some of the letters, especially the looped da and ra and the 
ligature tra with downward r-stroke to the right, exhibit a late type. It may 
belong to the 13th or 14th century. 

TEXT. 

(1. 2) 3t[7l] 

TRANSLATION. 

The shrine {sthana) of the illustrious Pajiani Kukadeva, made by the stone- 
masons Paju and Gangu. 

No. 47.— SAHO IMAGE INSCRIPTION. 

(PeATES XXXIX AND XL.) 

Opposite the temple of Candrasekh (Skr. Gandra-sekhara) at Sah5 there is a 
■small shrine (8' 11" by 8' 6" outside), containing an inscribed stone statuette of 
Visnu (height 1' 8g"). The god has three faces, the side ones being those of a lion and 
a boar, apparently an allusion to the Narasiiiiha and Varaha avatdras. The halo is 
besmeared with Ganges-sand {gangbthi) The deity is standing with two of his 
four hands resting on the heads of a pair of miniature ehowrie carriers. Of the 
two remaining hands the right one holds a lotus-flower and the left one is broken. 
The bust of a female figurine, said to represent Laksmi, issues from the base 
between his feet. In most points the image resembles the inscribed brass statuette 
of Visnu from Eatehpmr, Kangra district, now preserved in the Lahore Museum.' 
Behind the ehowrie bearers a second pair of attendants are visible. The rest of the 
slab is carved with miniature figures, all of which are more or less defaced. 
The two four-armed figurines seated on both sides of the head of Visnu ap2')ear to be 
Brahma and Siva, thus indicating him as the principal person of the Hindil 
Triad. The remaining figures I take to represent the ten incarnations of Visnu. 
To his right we distinguish the fish and the tortoise. Evidently the latter 

n to he aitist by si^^ht, as on the sculpture it looks curiouslv 
like a horse. But we have met with another example of such a phantastical 
turtle in the Chamba sculpture.^ Above the halo we notice Rama (?) and Buddha 
to the proper right and Paras'urama and Kalki to the proper left. The other fio-urcs 
nre too indistinct to be identified. 

The base of this statuette, which is carved in three facets, the central one S-i" 
^nd the side ones 1^" wide by 2" high, bears an inscription of four linos. The 

^ Cf . A. n. A. 8. for 1904-5, p. 109. 

= Cf. above, p. 233, and plate XXXIV a. 
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letters are small (f") and partly defaced, especially on the side facets. On that to 
the proper right the lettering has almost completely disappeared. The inscription 
was evidently dated in the regnal year of the ruling chief, as appears from the royal 
titles in the first line, but his name is unfortunately lost. The name of the donor 
of the statuette which I read TJkuhdna occurs in the third line, and accordingly 
the image itself is denoted as TJkukdna'-svdmin. It is interestinsr to find here an 
instance of the usage of naming an image after its founder, of which numerous 
examples can be quoted from the Rajatarahginl.^ Another point of interest is that 
the image is said to have been set up — Rudra-saMta — which apparently means “ at 
the temple of Rudra.”^ This name no doubt indicates the temple of Candrasekh, 
opposite which the Visnu image is enshrined. It thus affords another proof of the 
antiquity of that fane, as the Visnu statuette certainly goes back to the pre-Muham- 
madan period. 

TEXT. 

iUTTT-] (1. 2) 

[^m-] ^ (j. 3) 

-Trffr-(l. 4 )[jtt nfcrj fkrif ^5-vf%frT ii 
TRANSLATION. 

In the 6th year of the reign of the supreme prince, the king of kings, the 

supreme lord [tliisj image of Uknkana-svamin was erected by 

, the illustrious TJkukana near [the temple of] Rudra. 

No. 48.— MARKULA IMAGE INSCRIPTION. 

(Plates XXXIX g and XL.) 

One of the most famous temples of Chamba State is that of Kali at the village 
of Markulii or Udaipur (map Odapur) in. Lahul. The goddess is usually indicated 
as Markula Devi from the name of the village. Mr. A. H. Erancke informs me that 
the Buddhists of Lahul worship the goddess of Markula as rDo-rje-phag-mo (Skr. 
Vajra-vardM). It is interesting to know that in Nepal also this goddess is identi- 
fied with Bhavani, the spouse of Bhava (Siva).^ The idol worshipped in this 
temple is an insignificant and ugly brass statuette with eyes of silver, and is 2' high 
including the pedestal wRich is 6" in height. It represents the goddess standing on 
the prostrated Buffalo-demon {Mahisdsurd) whom she pierces with her trident^ 
On his body the heads and paws of no less than three lions are visible which are 
evidently assisting the goddess in destroying the Asura (Cf. above p. 151, plate 
XIII.) Beneath the Mahisasura we notice a row of ten heads, probably the remains 
of other demons slain by the goddess. 


1 Cf. above, p. 172. 

2 This temple is referred to by the name of 3£(iliarudra Candrasehh in a copper -plate of Eaja Balabhadra, dated 
Vikrama 1699 (1692 ?), Sastra 11, Bbadrapada, Amavasya. Cf. fig. 24. 

3 The ahsara which I read kd resembles but is quite clear in the following Ukukdna-svdmi. 

^ The d stroke is apparentlv omitted. 

^ Griinwedel, des JBuddhismus in Tibet 2ind der p. lo6. Cf. Tihetan^Englisk 

Tictmiary (London 1881), p. 289 s. v. rdo-rUT^iog-mo. 

2 K 
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The Deri has the Tiscial number of eight arms. Two of her right hands hold a 
trident (Skr. trisula) and a wheel (Skr. cakra). The third is stretched out in the 
gift'bestowing attitude (Skr. vaf'd-Mudf’di), and tlie fourth clasps the tail of the 
Buffalo-demon. In her left hands she has the following objects ; a mace (Skr. 
gadd), a thunderbolt (Skr. a strangling string (Skr. pdsa) slung round the 

neck of a demon, and a conch [Skx. Sankha). The idol of Markula Devi, though 
held in great veneration by the Lalmlis and neighbouring hill people, is decidedly 
of very inferior workmanship. A comparison with the image of Laksana Devi at 
Brahmor (plate VII), which is similar in subject, affords a striking illustration of the 
deterioration of Indian art during the intervening period. 

On the base of the statuette there is an inscription in six lines to 10''' long. 
The third line consists only of six aksaras occupying a space of 2". It will be 
noticed that the last two lines are more carefully engraved than the rest, though 
the lettering is not so deep. It seems as if this was the original inscription and that 
the upper four lines have been added. This is the more probable, as the fifth line 
begins with om svastih. There can be little doubt that lines 5 and 6 w^ere written 
by the maker himself. The rest was j)Pobably added when the idol had reached 
its destination. Mrst of all, we find the name of a Tbakur Himapala (either 
Himapdla or Semapdla) who must have been the donor of the statuette. Ho 
was possibly an ancestor of the Thakurs of Triloknath. 

At the end of the fifth line we find four figures 4645, preceded by the almira sa 
(or mm?''). The word mulyct in the same line would suggest that those figures refer 
to the cost of the image. It is, however, also possible that they indicate the year 
in which it was made. In the latter case the number 4645 could be referred either 
to the Sastra era or to the Ealiyuga, the corresponding year of the Christian era 
being 1669-70 or 1543-4 respectively. In either case the idol would belong to 
about the middle of the 16th century, and this conclusion fully agrees with its 
debased style. 

The last line contains the name of the maker of the statuette, lie calls 


himself Pafijamanaka Jinaka ; the former word is probably a caste name. He 
appears further to have been a resident of the town of Bhadarviih, called 
Bhadrdvakdsd in the inscription. This form differs but slightly from the Sanskrit 
form madrdvakdsa, which is found in the Eajatarahgini and a derivation of which 
Madrdvakdslya occurs in one of the Chamba copper-plate charters (No. 25, 1. 17). 
The first word of line 6 SomacUrdsya stands perhaps for Somadird-slra. The first 
member of the_ compound I propose to connect with the tribal name Sauma/Aka 
which is found in two copper-plate inscriptions (No. 24, 1. 3 and No ‘^5 1 ‘^) and 
may be derived from a form ^Sumata. There is reason to suppose tha^t ^bis'^name. 
which survives m the place-name Sumarta, is the old designation of the Ealor 
(Val apnra) State. The Markula inscription seems to confirm this conclusion as 
Bhadarvah was from^ old considered as a dependency of Balor. 

Sanskrit, so that most of it is uniu- 
telligible. Ihe substitution, of i for p in ^ 

tn iL «nfhnv nT iBo • . , ^ P^^haps in Himapdla also, points 

t o th eaut ^ of tne ■a sc ription having beei a Ea fairi.- Ihe fourth line oontaios the 

^ Cf. above, pp. IBS and^l9. ' — — . 
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word Ectsnuvat but it is not clear in what connection. The character is a late type 
of Sarada. On the whole it is more similar to the Devasesa of the Muhammadan 
period than to the Sarada proper. We notice th.e ta with cursive loop and the m 
with triangular foot. It will also be seen that post-consonantic ra in BhadrcivaMsa 
is expressed by a downward stroke to the right. Judging from the script, I feel 
inclined to assign the inscription to the Muhammadan period. 

TEXT. 

I ^ (1. 2) fiig; 

Vmfa I (1. 3) fi ?T ^ IpT (i. 4) I 

(1. 6) II W ft 8a. (h 6) 

¥hPrf%Tr^ 

No. 49.-HARSAE IMAGE INSCRIPTION. 

(Plate XXXIX b and XL.) 

The village of Harsar is situated 10 miles from Brahmor on the road leading 
into Lalml by the Kukti Pass. The village temple contains an inscribed brass 
image of Siva. The idol is remarkable in that it consists of a bust resting on a base. 
It is two-armed. The right hand holds a rosary and the left hand a frait.^ 

The inscription consists of two lines measuring and 6|" in length. It is 
dated in the Sastra year 68 and, judging from the character, must belong to the 
Muhammadan period. It will be noticed that ra as second member of ligatures is 
throughout rendered by a downward stroke to the right, even in the word srz in 
which the upward stroke to the left is usually preserved. The/a has lost its wedge 
and the sign for the cerebral sibilant with top-stroke is used to render the dental 
sibilant. 

The language is the local vernacular in which we find the genitive case 
expressed by the termination -ra, -rl, -re. The word Bhagasyanl in the first line is 
evidently a caste-name. Can it be derived from Bbagsu ? In the second line we 
find tlie name of the village as Arsar. 


TEXT. 

^8 5J5I T ng-(l. 2)rr ft^T i 

^igyiT 5IMT 


TRANSLATION. 

In the year of bliss 68 the 14th of Jyeth have the Bbagasyani Nathu’s sons 
Ganguaud Kisanu erected this Mahadev at Arsar. 


^ The same attributes occur on the SalM stone. C£. above, p. 217, 

2 The stroke over ta is evidently not meant for a vowel mark, but for a viramci. 
2 JRead or 


2 H 2 
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No. 50.-BRAHMOE ROCK INSCRIPTION. 

About miles from Brahmor oa the main road leading to Chamba by way of 
Khani, a rivulet known by the name of Brahmani Devi flows down the mountain 
slope and crosses the road. On a boulder at the side of this streamlet we 
notice some rock-cut lingas and three figures of deities. They represent the 
four-armed Devi slaying the buffalo-demon, ^iva standing in front of his bull 
with a trident in one and a fruit in the other hand, and Gane^a holding in his 
four hands a rosary, a hatchet, a vessel of sweetmeats and some other object. It 
is interesting to note that these are exactly the three deities whose idols were 
erected at Brahmor by Meru-varman about A.D. 700 and are worshipped there 
up to the present day. (Of. above p. 138). The lingas scattered among the 
Brahmor temples are also represented in these rock -carvings, but we find no 
representation of Narsihgh whose temple is no less conspicuous than those of 
Siva Manimahes and Laksana Devi. We know from Yugakara’s copper-plate 
grant (No. 14) that the idol of Narsihgh was consecrated some two and a half 
centuries after the three just-mentioned. From its absence on the Brahmani 
boulder I infer that these I'ock-cut figures date back to a time intervening between 
A.D. 700 and 960. 



No. 29. Eock-oarvings near Brahmor. 


Over the figures, and separated from them by a deen hori^n.f.i 
18 a Tibetan rock-inscription in one line q' ^ n" 1 ^ zontal groove, there 

letters from 3" to 6^ in height The IpRp consisting of eleven large-sized 

the last one which is brok^en hv ^ ^ 

broken by a rent m the stone. Mr. A. H. Franckc of the 
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Moravian Mission, has favoured me with the following transcript and translation 
of this inscription. 

TEXT. 

gC'C]’ Khumi-^o-jo-nu-phags-la^s] 

TRANSLATION. 

“ The august younger prince of the Garuda Lords.” 



No. 30. Tibetan rock inscription near Brahnaor. 

Mr. Tranche adds the following note ; — 

“ A noble family called “ Garuda Lords ” is still in existence in 

the neighbourhood of Shigartse or Gyangtse, as I am told. They derive 
their name from the figure of a Garuda ] on a rock in the vicinity 

of their castle. is the same as oI’C! | “ younger brother.” ^ is 

an orthographical mistake for C|j” 

In a subsequent letter Mr. Francke explained that the article sj or for q 
or cf only occurs in the oldest Tibetan inscriptions, belonging to the period 

A.D. 650-800. The Bralimor rock inscription may, therefore, quite well date back 
to the 11th or 12th century of our era. In any case, 1 feel inclined to assume 
that the inscription is later than the rock-cut figures. Over the inscription, how- 
ever, there are some shallow and indistinct carvings apparently representing 

chortens which seem to he contemporaneous with the epigraph. 

I may note Here tliat at the village of Gosiin below Brahmor there are some 
more rock inscriptions in Tibetan. But these consist merely of the usual magic 
formulas (Skr. dldranl), the endless repetition of which is a characteristic of the 

Buddhism of Tibet. One in large letters (8" to 1') is the well-known 

■NO 

“ Om, the jewel in the lotus, Xext we find an inscription of three aksaras, 

a 

measuring 2' to 3", which I read They merely represent three sacred 

■NO 0 

syllables. Finally we find in somewhat smaller letters the formula 
three times repeated. It is an invocation to the Bodhisattva Vajra-sattva. 
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In tlie Candrabliaga valley Tibetan inscriptions are more common, but in 
general they contain nothing but formulas like those just quoted. An epigraph^ of 
historical interest uras discovered in 1907 at Markula by the late Miss J. E. Duncan. 

It speaks of a Mar-skul Monasteiy Erom this it appears 

that at one time there existed at Markula a lamaistic convent, though it may 
simjrly refer to the temple of Markula Devi which is still indicated by that name. 
Mr. Erancke informs me that the Buddhists of British Lahul perform pilgrimages 
to that place as well as to Triloknath. In his opinion the inscription referred to 
is not more than three hundred years old, and may be much more recent. It seems 
therefore that in lower Lahul Buddhism has had to recede before Hinduism. 

Tostsoript. — Mr. A. H. Erancke has favoured me with the following additional 
note on the Brahmor rock -inscription : — 

“ My researches last year have convinced me that the Brahmor inscription 
may be one of the most ancient (between 700 and 900) which we have in Tibetan. 
A prolonged study of Tibetan inscriptions has shown me that, although the forms 
of the Tibetan dBiican consonants have almost remained stable, the treatment of 
the vowel signs has undergone certain interesting changes. 

In my article on a Lhasa inscription of 822 A.D. (prepared for the BpigrapUia 
Indica),! made the following remark with regard to the o vowel sign : “Theo 
vowel sign prefers the left upper end of the consonant base, with the exception of 
cli, Mt, and y, where it is joined to the middle.” In inscriptions and documents of 
the llth century, we find the o vowel sign only in rare cases on the left upper 
corner, and in the 15th century it is joined to the right upper end of the consonant 
base. After that time, it is generally at some distance from the consonant liase. 

The u vowel sign.—Tmm the 7th to the 14th century, the u vowel sign 
was joined to the right lower end of the consonant base. Now it is found at some 
distance below it. 

The perpendicular position of the subjoined ij below the hh is also in favour of 
my view that the Brahmor inscription is of early origin. This form of the y is 
found only in the most ancient Tibetan epigraphs. In the llth century, the 
subjoined y is between perpendicular and horizontal, and from the 15th century 
onwards its position below the consonant base is horizontal. 

To fix the date of a Tibetan inscription on palaeographical grounds, it is of 
course safer, if the data required can be drawn from a long inscription. But, short 
as the Brahmor inscription is, its epigraphical peculiarities point distinctly to an 
ancient origin. 

Then, what historical evidence can be adduced, to explain the existence of 
Tibetan princes in the valley of Brahmapura in early times ? Eirst of all, the 
Vamsavali (verse 48) of Ohamba speaks of the conquest of Brahmor by Kiras, during 
the reign of Laksmi-varman, one of the early historical rulers of the country.^ I 
feel much inclined to identify the Kiras with the Tibetans whose kings were often 
designated by the word Tchri, throne. There was a dynasty of Jehri rGyal, later 

1 A trausoript and translation ot tHs inscription by the Rev. A. H. Franoke is given in Appendix III 
^ Lf. above, pp. 86 and 92. 
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khri Sultans, in the Sum valley, there were wliole clyuasties of Khris among the 
ancient Tibetan kings, and some of the greatest Tibetan conquerors, Khri-srong-lde 
htsarbi Kkri-lde gtsug-mes ag-thsoms, and Khri-htsong Ide-htsan, have the word khri 
in their names. This word is pronounced Khri, not TJii, by the nearest Tibetan 
neighbours of Ohamba and Kashmir, the people of Sum and Purig. During the 
wars of those times, certain unspecified tracts of India are claimed by the Tibetan 
historians to liave been conquered by their kings. Not only this, but the Chinese 
historians {Thangshu) when speaking of the Tibetan conquests of those times, 
mention a country of Tolomen as having been held by the Tibetans. The word 
Folomen, which was identified with Brahman, was believed to signify India in 
general. I feel, however, more inclined to identify it with the Budhal valley, 
i.e. with the Brahmor district. I am fully convinced that Bralimapura, the ancient 
Chamba State, was known to the Chinese of the 7th and subsequent centuries. We 
not only find the name of the capital, Po-lo-hih-mo-pu-lo, Bralimapura, mentioned 
in Hiuen Tsang,”- hut also in other works which describe the ‘ Empire of the Eastern 
women.’ According to them, this empire was situated between Khotan, Tibet, 
Ladakb, and Bralimapura, and grave-finds in Eastern Ladakh testify to the correct- 
ness of this statement. This empire comprised Ruthog, Guge, and the eastern part 
of Ladakh. 

The name Khyung-po, Garuda-Lord, points exactly to the same period of 
Tibetan history, when this Bonpo name was common among Tibetan officials. 

That the Brahrnor district was once in the hands of the Tibetans, is also testified 
to by the modern Tibetan inscriptions which were discovered by Dr. Vogel at 
Ghosan, in the vicinity of Brahmor. They were carved by Tibetan pilgrims who 
would not have come to this rather out-of-the-way place, if they had not some 
historical connection with it. 


TEXT. 






(three times.) 


The first is an invocation of Vajra-sattva, as pointed out by Dr. Vogel, and the 
second is the ordinary Om mani paclme hum formula. What specially indicates the 
recent date ot‘ these inscriptions, in particular, is the elaborate treatment of the 
nasal sii^ns above the o and u. They cannot be more than 200 years old at the 
utmost. But they are probably of more recent origin.” 


^ Hiuen Tsiang {Si-yu-ln transl. Beal Vol, I. p. 198) locates Po-lo-hih-mo-pu-lo 300 11 or about 50 miles north of 
Hardvar which would take us in the upper valley of the Jamiia. Brahmor lies about 250 miles or 1500 li to the north- 
west of Hardvar. It is possible that Hiuen Tsiang refers to Brabmapnra in the Eavi valley, but then it must be 
admitted that his distance and bearing are singularly inaccurate. Cunningham {Ancient Geography pp. 355 f.) 
ideniiBes Po-lo-bili-mo-pu-lo with Garhwal and Kumaon, which lie east of Hardvar ; but here no place of the name of 
Brahmor is known to exist. — [d. Ph. V.] 
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LIST OP Sailada inscriptions. 

(Excluding those found in Chamba.) 

A. — Kahgra {Trig art a) , 

Two stone slab inscriptions in the temple of Baijnath at Baijnatb (Kiragrama). Tier are dated 
Saka-saifavat 1126 and Sastra-saiiivat 80 (A.D. 1204) Jyai^tba su. ti. 1, in tbe reign of Raja 
Javaccandra of Jalandhara (or Trigarta), and record the building of a temple dedicated to Siva 
Vaidyanatha. Of. Cunningham, A. S. B., Vol. V, pp. 178 ff. ; Biihler, Ep. Inch Vol. I, pp. 97-118 ; 
Kielhorn, Ind. Ant. Vol. XX (1891) p. 154, and my notes J. R. A. S. for 1907, p. 405, and 
A. B. A. S., 1905-06, pp. 17 fE. 

Stone slab inscription from the jjw/arr’s house in the temple of Baijnath at Baijnath, now 
Lahore Museum No. 163. 

Defaced stone slab inscription in the temple of Sidhnath at Baijnath. Cunningham^ A. S, R. 
Vol. V., pp. 179 f. 

Pillar inscription in the temple of Sidhnath at Baijnath. 

Jaina stone image inscription in the temple of Indresvar in Kahgra City. It is dated Sastra- 
sarhvat 30. Cf. Cunningham^ A. 8, i2., Vol. V.^, p. 1G4; and Biihler, Ep. Inch Vol, I, p. 120. 

Stone slab inscription in the temple of Vajresvari or Mata Devi in Bhavan, a suburb of 
Kahgra City. Only the first two lines and part of the third line {viz., the mangala and the first 
stanza) are in Saradfi, the rest is in Nagari. It is dated in the reign of Raja Sansar Cand, I (Slcr, 
Saihsara-candra) of Kahgra and in that of Muhammad Sayyid, Emperor of Delhi (A.D. 1-133- 
1446). Cf. Cunningham, A, S. R., Vol. V., pp. 167 f., and Biihler, Rp^ Incl. Vol. I, pp. 190-195. 

Brass Visnu statuette inscription from Eatehpur, Kahgra District, now Lahore Museum, It 
is dated Sastra-samvat 23 ; the century cannot be determined. Cf. A. R. A. 8. for 1901-05, p. 109. 

Stone slab inscription from the Kahgra Fort, now preserved in the Lahore Museum. Most 
of tlio lettering is obliterated. The date, if any, is lost. Cf. Cunningham, A. S, R., Vol. V, p. 164, 
and A. R, A. S. for 1905-06, p. 14. The date assigned to it by Cunningham is too early. 


B . — Kulu {Kuluta). 


Stone slab inscription at entrance of temple of Samdhya Devi at Jagatsukh. It is dated 
Sastra-sahivat 4 (?) in the reign of Maharaja Udhraii (read Urdhan) Pa.1. Cf. A, E. A. S. for 
1903-04, pp. 264 f., and Ilarcourt, Kooloo, p. 201. 

Wooden board inscription on the temple of Hidimba or Plirma Devi at Dhuiigri near Manali. 
It is dated Sastra-saiiivat 29 (A.D. 1 553) , Jeth pra. 20 in the reign of Raja Bahadur Siiigli of 
Kulu and records the construction of that temple. Cf. A, R. A. 8. for 1903-04, p. 264; and Har- 
court, Koolooj pp. 322 ft. 

Copper-plate inscription in possession of Pandit Mohan Lai of Chamba, now on loan Bhuri 
Singh Museum, Chamba, B 16. It is dated Sastra-samvat 35 (A.D. 1559), Karttika su. ti. 11, in 
the reign of Bahadur Sihgh of Kulu and records a grant of land to Pandit Ramapati, the son 
of Pandit Suranand and gicru to the Raja of Chamba. Cf. A, R. A, H, for 1903-01, pp. 261 ft., ])late 


LXXI. 

Rock inscription in two (?) 
The character is doubtful. 


lines near the gate of the dliarmsala. of Nirmanc] on the Satluj. 

C . — 'Mandl State. 


Stone slab inscription in the temple of Triloknatli in Old Mandi opposite Mandi City. It is 

dated Saka-samvat 1442, Kali 4622 (A.D, 1520), Bbadrapada and 

records the foundation of that temple by Suratrana-Devi (Sultan Devij. 


2 L 
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Sail pillar inscriptions at illandi Citr, the earliest dated Saihvat 13 (A.D. 1637) ; they contain 
the dates of the death of the Eiljas of Mandi. Cf. Cunningham, A. S. B. Vol. XIV, p. 123, pis. 
XXIX and XXX. ^ 

Copper statuette of Siva in the palace of the Eaja in Mandi City. Undated. 


D.^Kahmr ancl Jammu. 


Uragmentarv stone inscription from Srinagar^ now Lahore Museum No. 10. It is dated 
Sastra-saihvat 68 (A.D. 99*2-3) in the reign of queen Didda. 

Stone inscription (20" by 20" by 4*^0 fi'om the house of a Brahman at Arigom (Skr. Hadi- 
graina)j ^argana Nagam, It records the construction of a brick viliara of Lokanatha (Avalokite- 
svara) hy Eama-deva the son of Kulla-deva^ in order to rejolace a wooden structure which had been 
burnt down by King [ Java-Jsimha. It is dated [ Sastra J-samvat 73^ Marga S2i. ti. 5 which; if re- 
ferred to the 43rd century of the Lokakak; would correspond to Sunday, the 16th November, 
A-D. 1197. Cf. Konow, Bp, Inch Vol. IX, No. 46, pp. 300-302. 

Stone inscription (20" by 20") at Srinagar in the wall of a merchant’s house below the second 
bridge. 13th (?) century. Cf. Marshall, Note on arcJueological worh in Kashmir, p. 17. 

Stone inscription^ at Srinagar below the third bridge. Marshall, Note, p. 17. 

Stone inscription at Khunmoh at the Bhuvanesa spring. It is dated Kali 4530, Sastra-samvat 
4 (A.D. 1428), Margasirsa su. ti. 5, Eriday, in the reign of Sultan Zainu-l-^abidin and records the 
building of a hermitage [asrama] which was consecrated on that date. Cf. Marshall, Note, pp. 18-20. 

Stone inscription built in the wall of a tank outside the village of Khunmoh, dated [ Sastra-]- 
sam[vat] 34 (?), Pha[lguna] ki. ti. 7. 

Stone inscription built in the wall of a tank outside the village of Khunmoh, dated [ Sastra-]- 
saibr yat] 39, Vai[sakha] su. ti. 7. 

Stone inscription on a grave in the cemetery surrounding the Ziyarat of Bahau-d-din at Hara- 
parbat near Srinagar dated Saihvat 60,^ Sra[yana]. va. ti, pra, Friday, in the reign of Muham- 
mad Shah of Kasmir (A.D. 1487-1337) and is the epitaph of Sa^id Khan, the son of Sulta]i 
Ibrahim (of Jaunpurj. Cf. Hultzsch, Z, B. M, G, Vol. XL, p. 9; Kielhorn, Inch Ant. Vol. XX. 
p. 153, and Marshall, Note, p. 18. 

Stone inscription from Vijbror (Bij Bihara) dated in the reign of Eaja Eama-deva (A.D., 
1252-73). Cf. Marshall, Note, pp. 20 f. 

Stone inscription from Vijbror (Bij Bihara) dated [ Saka-(?) ] saihvat 58, Vaisakha kc. ti. 7 in 
the reign of Eaja Eaja-deva. Cf. Marshall, Note, p. 21. 

Stone inscription from Vijbror (Bij BIhto) in the bath of the Ziyarat of Nasibu-d-din Auliya. 
It is dated samyat (?) Margasirsa su. ti. 4. Cf. Marshall, Note, p. 21. 

Stone inscription from Vijbror (Bij Bjhara) in the northern wall of the mosque of Nasibn-d- 
din Auliya. It is dated Sastra-samvat 53, Sravaiia, kc. ti. 10 in the reign of Yaskara-deva. Cf. 
Marshall, Note, p. 22. 

Cave inscriptioiri at Lodu not far from Sar. It consists of three lines and is undated. It 
mentions a sthapati-putra and ends Iiato aparah. 

^ Stone inscription at Parepur, 7 miles from Krorus. It appears to be dated Saihvat 526, 
Vai[sakha] su. ti, 15. ^ 


Stone (?) image inscription at Lasityal, 1 mile from Krorus. It is dated Saihvat 54 Vai- 
[sakha] su. ti. 2>. 

stone inscription from a ruined temple at Babor (Skr. Babbapura) 17 miles east of Jammii 
■^he lettering is almost entirely obliterated. Cf. my note Bahor ; Ballapura in /. B. A H for 
1907, p. 405. 

Defaced linpa stand inscription at Kastavar or Kistvar (Skr. Kastbavata). 

Two image slab inscriptions in a cave near Bbadarvah (Skr. Bbadravakasa). 


^ It is uncertain whether this iuscription is wiitten iu 8arada. 

^ According to Professor Kielhorn sammt 60 stands for Saka 1406 
the 9th July, A.D. 1484. * 

3 For information regarding this and the following two inscriptions I 
^Government of India. 


iu which case the date would correspond to Friday, 
am indebted to Dr. Konow, late Epigraphist to the 
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E. — Ladahh} 

Eatia image inscription near the village of Dras. It is undated and mentions the Bodhisattvas 
Lokesvara and Maitreya. It consists of seven lines. Cf. Vigne^ Travels^ Vol. II, p. :3Q3 ; Cunning- 
ham, Ladah, p. 381 and plate XXX; and Francke, History of Western Tibet (London, 1907), 
p. 5^. 

Maitreya (Byams-pa) image inscription^ near the village of Dras. It is dated in the 7th year,, 
probably of the Sastra era, and consists of fifteen lines partly obliterated. Cf. Cunningham, ibidem. 

Sanskrit inscription in the hall of the Chigtan Monastery. Five lines. Cf. Francke, Riston/ 
of Western Tibet (London, 1907), p. 5*3. 

Two rock inscriptions, containing only the word jSrl, at the bridge near Khalatse. C£. 
Francke, D, M. G. for 1907, pp. 595 f. 


F. — Zalml. 

Stone image slab inscription at Ghos-skor near Sisu in the Candra Valley (British Lahul). 

G, — Gandli ctra? 

Eock inscription from Ghagai, north-east of Bad wan in SwM, now Lahore Museum No. 9-1. 
It is dated [Sastra-] sam vat 9 (A.D. 1033), Jyaistha, in the reign of Hammira‘^‘ (PMas^ud, the son 
of Mahmud of Ghazni) . 

Stone inscription from Dal Mahat on the Indus bank beyond Torbela, Hazara District, now 
Lahore Museum No. 108. It is dated [Sastra-] sam vat 81, Sravana va. ti. 5. 

Defaced stone inscription from Barikot in Upper Swat, now Lahore Museum No. 119. It is 
dated in the reign of Jaya-pala. 

Stone inscription from Eanigat (?) in Khudukhel territory, now Lahore Museum No. A, 

Defaced rock inscription from Tarwara in Mai dan Banda and not far from Kota on the right 
bank of tlie Panjkora, now Lahore Museum No. 76. 

Defaced rock inscription from Jalalabad (?) in Afghanistan, now Lahore Museum No, 153. 

H. — Tanjcib Tlains. 

Fragmentary stone slab inscription from Sabz Piticl, near the village of Miaiil, Shahpur District, 
now fjahore Museum No. 159. 

Stone slab inscription from a well at the village of Palam, 12 miles south-west of Delhi City, 
recovered at Bohar, Eohtak District, and now placed in the Delhi Museum of Archaeology (Cat. 
No. B. 3). Only the concludiiig vernacular portion of the inscription (part of line *21 and the 
whole of line 22) is in Sarada. The rest, composed in Sanskrit, is in Nagarl. The inscription is 
dated Vikrama-samvat, 1337, Sravana ii. 13, Wednesday, corresponding either to the 26th June 
A.D. 1280 or to the 13th August A.D. 1281, in the reign of Sultan Ghiyathu-d-din Balban. Cf . 
Athdrit-s-sand(lid. Cawnpur, 1904, last chapter, pp. 73 ff. ; Thomas, Chronicles of the Fathan kings 
e/‘ London, 1871, pp. 136 f; /. A. S. B. Vol. XLIIl (1874), Part I, pp. 101 ff. with 

facsimile, and Delhi Museum Catalogice, pp. 18 ff. 


APPENDIX II. 


THE RAJAS OE BALOR (VALLAPURA). 

The following list is drawn from a Pedigree (A) or Bansauli (Skr. vamsdvall) in the possession 
of the descendant of the family priests of the Rajas of Balor, which I had copied at Basohli in 
October 1906. In some cases I have added between brackets the names as they occur in another 

^ In various places ofc* Ladakh cremation tablets with the Buddhist creed in Sarada have been found. 

2 A third stele carved on four sides has an inscription in five lines in a character which I am unable to identify, 
s Under this name are comprised tlie Peshawar district and surrounding Hill tracts. 

4 Hammtra {i.e. Amir) is the title by which Mahmud of Ghazni is indicated in the Kajataraagini, but it is a^o used for 
his successors. CL Stein, JR^djat, VII 47, footnote. 
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Pedigree (B) obtained from the same source. The Bansauli in question is in the vernacular^ but 
appears to have been rendered — probably bran ignorant person — from an original in Sanskrit which 
has become lost. This I infer from such forms as GunaWiya and TfailoTcaliliya in which the second 
member is evidently the word if? My « (name). I have omitted the first portion of the pedigree 
which is mythological and derives the origin of the Balauria Rajas from Arjuna the Pandava. 
They belongs thereforCj to the Lunar Race. The document gives in general the mere names 
but adds in a few cases particulars which will be noted beneath : — 

1. Paitr Pal. 

"2. Mahi Pal. 
o. Gagan Pal. 

4. Tribhuvan Pal. 

5. Kur Pd. 

6. Than Pd. 

7. Bhog Pd. 

S. Xag Pal. 

9. Siinbh (Simh ?) Pd. 

10. Sdj Pd. 

11. Satyadhik (Pd). 2nd Radhik. 

1*2. Laksman (Pd). 

13. Sakya Pd. 

14. Man Sakya (B. Man Sakat)^ 2nd Som Pd. 

15. Dev Sakya (B. Dev Sakat). 

16. Bhog Sakya. 

17. Apar Sakya. 

18. Gunakhya (B. Gua Ray). 

19. Trailokakhya (B. Trailo Ray), c. 1028-9 and 1041 A,D. 

20. Kala§ Pd (or Kalai Ray), c. 1087-88 A.D. 

21. Tuiig Pd. 2nd Tos Pal. 

22. Thakan Pd. 

23. Mahi Pd. 

24. Amn Mai (B. Ran Mall), c. 1160 A.D. 

25. Ajay Pal (B. Aje Pd), c. 1169 A.D. 

26. Prthvi Pd. 

27. Mahipati Pd (B. Mahi Pd). 

28. Hari Pd. 

29. Villi Pd. 

30. Uday Pd (B. Dde Pd). 

31. Siddh Pd (B- Sindhu Pd), 

B2. Bhag Singh (B. Bhagsi Pd). 

33. Jayarath Pd (B. Jumurt Pd). 

34. Ancan Pd. 

35. Bhud Pd. 

36. Daulat Pd. 

37. Gajendar Pd, 

38. Krsna Pd, 1595 A.D. 

89. Kehar Pd. 

40. Bhupati Pd (B. Bhauvat Pd), 1598 A.D. 

41. Sangram Pd, c. 1616, 1627 (?), 1640 (?), 1648 A.D. 

42. Handai (or Hindol) Pd, brother of No. 41. 

43. KrpdPd, 1685 (?) A.D, 

44. Dhiraj Pd (B. Dhiryya Pd), 1708 A.D. 

45. Medini Pd, 

46. Jit Pd. 

47. Amrt Pd, 1?74 A.D. 

48. Bijai Pal, 1782, 1789, 1791, 1796, 1806 (?) A,D. 
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49. Malendar Pal^ 1806 (?) A.D. 

50. Bhupendar Pal. 

51. Kalyaa Pal^ died about 1836 A.D. 

It is definitely stated in tie Bansaull tlat Paitr Pal was the first to assume the cognomen Pal. 
For this reason I start the list with him^ though there is nothing to prove that either he or his 
seventeen successors were historical persons. The names ending on Sakya (14-17) look particularly 
suspicious. 

It is said that Mali Pal the son of Paitr Pal, ruled at Mayapuri near Haridvar and Almora. 
Than Pal left Mayapuri for Kulu and Bh5g Pal settled at Balor, so that he was in reality the first 
of the Balauria Rajas. 

Satyadhik had a younger brother named Radhik who established himself in Bhadarvah. Som 
Pal, the younger brother of Man Sakya, settled at Sumarta and became the ancestor of the 
Sumaria Rajputs. Man Sakya himself is said to have removed his capital to Basohli (or BisoU), 
after having killed a Rana Biso who apparently had been the ruler of that place. 

So far the information has been drawn solely from the Bansauli and can, therefore, only be 
accej)ted with the greatest reserve. It is ^Dossible that originally the Rajas of Balor were related 
to the ancient rulers of Kulu who likewise were distinguished by the cognomen PM. It is 
equally plausible that Bhadarvah was at one time governed by a younger branch of the Balauria 
house, as later on is also stated with regard to Bhadu. The mention of Sumarta and the Sumaria 
Rajputs is of special interest, as we may connect those names with the Saumatikas mentioned in 
two of the Chamba copper-plate inscriptions (Nos. 24 and 25) among the opponents of Sahilla- 
varman. These references make it very probable that Sumarta was the ancient name of the Balor 
State. The locality is also mentioned in inscription No. 47 in connection with Bhadarvah. 

Next follow three names which we may assume to be historical, though their order requires 
correction. In the course of the present work (pp. 71 f.) I have pointed out that the TrailokMchya of 
the list may be identified with a ruler Trailokya-deva in whose reign three Chamba fountain inscrip- 
tions (Nos. 20, 21 and 22) are dated and who must have lived in the second quarter of the 11th 
century. It may be inferred from those inscriptions that his rule extended over Curah. 

Kalas PM or Ray (No. 20) whose name follows that of TrailOkya,^ must be the same as Kalasa 
the son of Tukka who is twice mentioned in the Rajatarahgini (VII, 220 and 588) and is called 
lord of Vallapura. Ananta of Kasmir (1028-1063), while leading an expedition against him? 
appears owing to his rashness to have got into a difficult position from which he was saved by the 
cunning of his minister, Haladhara, (Cf. also VII 270.) 

Apparently as a result of Ananta^s expedition, the ruler of Vallapura had to acknowledge the 
supremacy of Kasmir. For we find the same Kalasa the son of Tukka mentioned among the hill 
chiefs who visited Srinagar in the winter of 1087-8 in the reign of Kalasa of Kasmir. Elsewhere it 
is stated {Rdjat. VII 685) that Harsa the son of Kalasa had married a granddaughter of king 
Tukka, named Sugala, who endeavoured to poison her husband, when he had been thrown into 
prison by bis father Kalasa in A.D. 1088. 

It follows that Kalas Pal lived in the second half of the 11th century which agrees well with 
the date found for Traildkya. The question, however, arises why we do not find the name of Tukka 
as that of Kalas PaFs predecessor. This difficulty, I believe, can be removed by assuming that 
Tukka^s name occurs in the Bansauli as Tung PM (No. 21) immediately after Kalas PM and that 
these t;Wo names have been reversed. 

The Bansauli records that Tos PM, the younger brother of Tuiig PM, was the first ruler of 
Bhadu and consequently the first of the Bhaduval Rajas.. The tradition that the little principality 
of Bhadu was ruled by a younger branch of the Balauria house is most probably correct. It existed 
as a separate State till the end of the 18tli century.- 

We have pointed out (p. 75) that Arun or Ran Mall (No. 24) is probably the same as Rana- 
pMa mentioned in one of the Devi-ri-kothi inscriptions (No, 31). Unfortunately its date cannot 

^ In i? we find the names Karam Rai and Ta^t Eai between Trailokya and Kala^ ; but we may safely assume that they 
are due to interpolation. 

2 Cl. Forster, pp. 272 and 290. The descendants of the Bhaduval Rajas live now at Tilokpur in the Kang^a 

district and receive a pension from the Indian Government. 
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be fixed; but it cannot be far removed from A.D. 1160. Ajay or Aje Pal I have proposed to iden- 
tify vdtb the Ajaya-pala of the Sai fountain inscription (No. 35) which is dated in the Kali year 
4270 corresponding to A.D. 1169. (Of. above pp. 76 f.) 

Here I may mention that the Rajatarangini gives the names of some other ancient rulers of 
^ allapuru; but none of them occurs in the Bansauli. They are Padmaka and his son the Yuvaraja 
Ananda-raja; who espoused the cause of the pretender Bhiksacara (VIII 539; 542 and 547; c£. 
622). Jajjala of Vallapuru; on the contrary; assisted Sussala in the defence of Sriiiagara in A.D. 
1122 (VIII 10S3; cf, above p. 108). Among the queens of Sussala who burnt themselves at his death 
we find Jajjala from Vallapura (VIII 1444). Finally it is stated (VIII 2452) that Sussala'^s son 
and successor Jayasimha deposed Vikrama-iaja^ of Vallapura and replaced him by Gulhana. These 
references; in any case; prove that the Lohara kings of Kasmir exercised considerable influence in 
the affairs of Baler. 


As regards the Bansauli; it does not supply any additional information until we come to 
Daulat Pal (No. 36). His name (Arabic wealth; fortune) indicates that we have now 

entered the Muhammadan period. About him it is stated that he had eight^ sons who are all men- 
tioned by name including one Sartora by a woman of the Thakkur caste. The eldest son Gajeiidar 
Pal succeeded; and the seven others were presented with Jagl^rs. 

His grandson Krsna Pal is mentioned as Eai Kiishan Balauriyah among the thirteen hill 
chiefs who were subdued by Zain-Khan Koka and appeared at Akhar^s court with valuable presents 
in the 2oth year of his reign (A.D. 1595).^ It will be seen that 426 years had then chipsod since 
1169 the date of A jay Pal. For this period the Bansauli has only twelve names wdiicli would give 
an average of o5^ years for each reign. This circumstance as well as the evidence of the Rajata- 
lahgiui leaves no doubt that for this period the Bansauli is incomplete. For the following two 
ceuturieS; on the contrary; the Pedigree is reliable and contains a great deal more additional 
information than in the preceding part. Besides; several data are sui)plied by documents in tlie 
Chamha archives; and by copper-plates both in Chamba and in the former Balor (Basohli) State. 

^ It is not known; when the capital was transferred from Balor to Basohli on the Ravi. Accord^ 
mg to the Vamsavali this event took place several generations before Trailokya and Kalasa. Idiis 
is^ clearly impossible; as in the Rajafcaraiigim the State is invariably referred to under the name of 
\ allapura; Balor. We know, moreover; from Albrnini that in his time (c. A.D. 1030) Balor 
was situated on the route from Kanauj to Kasmir. The ancient palace at Balor lias aivliitcctural 
teatures (cusped arches) which show that it was built during the Muhammadan period. The o^ate 
an owers which remain of the old fortifications of the town are ascribed to Krsiia Pfil who^ as 
we have seeii; was a contemporary of Akbar. 

I f ^ masonry tank which; to judge from the style of dccoj-ation; also 

a e^ MQ - 0 e ugkal period. It was comidetely rebuilt some twenty vears ago. It is said to 

have contained a Nagari inscription with a date expressed in the Sastra era;\vhich was lost during 
1 epaii s . ^ 

It s dedicated to Siva under the name Bilvakesvar or Harlbar. The temple faces west and consisls 

and mrt oTth^'''^ a sanctum, the latter containing a stone linffa. Of the mandapa only the nortli 
and pait of the west wall are still standing. On the east side a rough low wall has been constructed 
0 the old materials. Among these will be noticed a square slab with lotus rosette wliich must 

oLr tl ^ r T ^ north-east is still standin<>' of the 

other three the bases are still wt situ. t.iaiiuin^ , ot ttie 

Nothing is known about the history of this temmle. It is ascribed to tho P.-, ...lo i • 

t. have been desfawed by the troops ot Blb«. Enl oocoidin “to „t ... t 
and fifty years ago m the reign of BhupeiidM: Pel. It is undoubtedly of great 

" Ma. astru-l-wtiard (UiDl. Ind.) Vol. IT, d. SR'T at- r. rn 

* India, Vol. I. p. 205. ^ (Cawiipore ed.) Vol. Ill, p, 390 

* On Balor, cf. JummoOf p. 84. 
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Bhupati (or Bhanvat) Pal^ the grandson of Krsaa Pal is said to have been an exceedingly 
brave and powerful man. In proof of his physical strength it is alleged that he was able to rub out 
the letters of a rupee with his fingei’s. He conquered Kastvar and brought from there the lihga 
of Nilakaiith which is still worshipped at BasohlL He planted at Kastvar reversed cedars 
which were still extant at the time when the Bansauli was written. It is stated that^ owing to 
the back-biting of Jagat Singh of Nurpur^ Bhupati Pal was kept a prisoner by the kings [pdtsah] 
of Delhi for eighteen years. On his return he made Basohli (or Bis5li) his capital^ after having 
slain a Eana of the name of Biso who held that place.^ The name Biso is probably invented to 
account for the name Bisoli^ but it is interesting to find here also a reference to a conflict between 
a Eaja and a Eana^ such as is met with in the history of every hill state of the Panjab. The 
chronicler asserts that Bhupati Pal also plundered Nurpur which perhaps means that he joined the 
imperial troops in one of their expeditions against that principality. 

Bhupati Pal had two sons, Sangram Pal and Handal [B. Hindol) Pal. The chronicle says 
that Sangram Pal, like his father before him, was imprisoned at Delhi and even ordered to be killed 
in consequence of the slander of his neighbour Jagat Singh of Nurpur. Quite possibly the tradi- 
tion in both cases is only based on a compulsory stay of the two Balauria Eajas at Delhi as hostages, 
according to the policy initiated by Akbar. It is explicitly stated that Sangram PaPs imprisonment 
took place when he was still young. In this connection the following anecdote is related. The 
hegams^ having heard the report of San gramas beauty, entreated the Emperor to allow him to enter 
the Harem so that they might be able to see him. The Emperor gave his permission on condition 
that he should be blind-folded. To this the hegams objected as they wished to see his eyes also. 
The Emperor at last gave his consent and Sangram Pal was presented by the imperial ladies with 
jewels. 

This account certainly does not point to a very rigorous confinement. The only pity is 
that exactly the same story is related of Prfchvi Singh of Chamba, the contemporary of Samgram 
Pal.^ 

The chronicle further records that Sangram Pal conquered Kastvar, Guler and Kahlur 
Bilaspur on the Satluj) and that he plucked their realm from the Chamb'als.’’^ We know that 
a controversy between Balor and Chamba did arise regarding the possession of the 'parga^ui of 
Bhalai. But this dispute was decided in favour of Chamba by an imperial delegate on the 5th 
March A.D. 1618,^ as appears from a Persian document in the Chamba archives. In another docu- 
ment, undated, we find that Sangram Pal had built a fort in Chamba territory which was made 
fclie cause of a complaint before the imperial authorities. We shall do well, therefore, not to accept 
too readily the account of Sangrmn PaFs victories related in the local chronicle. The same authority 
holds, that he fought twenty-two battles and married twenty-two times. 

The Tuzuk-i-Jahangirr^ contains the following passage regarding one Sangram, undoubtedly 
Sangram Pal of Basohli, for which I am indebted to Mr. William Irvine : — 

The news of the killing of Eilja Man reached me (i.e. Jahangir) at this place. I had 
appointed him to head the army that had been sent against the fort of Kangra. When he arrived 
at Lahore, he heard that Sangram, one of the zamlndars of the hill-country of the Pan jab, had 
attacked his palace and taken possession of part of his province. Considering it of the first 
importance to drive him out, he went against him. As Sangram had not the power to oppose him^ 
he left the country of which he had taken possession and took refuge in difficult hills and places. 
Eaja Man pursued him there, and in his great pride, not looking to the means by which he himself 


1 The same, as we saw above, is said of Man Sakya, bufc there is reason to assume that Balor was still the capital in the 
first part of tlic Muhammadan period. 

- Chamld Gazetteer, p. 93. 

^ Another date is supplied by a copper-plate issued by Sangram Pal apparently iu the year 16 which would correspond 
to A.D. 1640. The reading, however, is uncertain. I may mention here tliat Mian Durga, a Balauria Rajput who lives at 
Balor, communicated to me the following dates said to be derived from copper-plate inscriptions. Bluipat Pal 74 (A.D. 
1598)', Sangram Pfil 3 (A.D. 1627) and Kx-pfil Pill 61 (A.D. 1685). I have not examined the charters from which these dat.-s 
were obtained, but rhcy fit in well with the established dates of their reigns. Mian Durga is descended from Chanaar Pal, a 
younger brother of Bhupati Pal. 

^ TnzuTc.i-Jalimgr,rl translated by A. Rodgers, edited by H. Beveridge, p. 361.^ The event related here took place in 
the 11th year from Jahangir’s accession or A.D. 1615-16. Raja Man was perhaps Man Singh of Guler. 
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could advance and retreat^ came up to him with a small force. When San gram saw that he had no 
wav to flee bv; in accordance with this couplet — ^ 

In time of need when no [way of] flight is left, 

The hand seizes the edge of the sharp sword."* 


A fight took place, and according to what was decreed, a bullet struck Raja Man, and he delivered 
his soul to the Creator thereof. His men were defeated and a great number of them killed. The 
remainder, wounded, abandoned their horses and arms, and with a hundred alarms escaped half-dead.'’^ 

Sangram Pal died without issue, and was succeeded by his younger brother Handal Pal. The 
latter*s son and successor was KrpM Pal, who in his turn was succeeded by his son Dhiraj Pah 
The Chamba archives contain a treaty in Tahkari between Dhiraj Pal and XJdai Singh of Chamba. 
It is dated the "21st Asuj samhat 81 corresponding to A.D. 1708. 

The Bansauli relates that Dhiraj Pa]*s personal charm was so great that the daughter of Nawab 
Dina Beg fell in love with him. But when the Nawab, while in his Icaclialirl, ventured to mention 
the fact to the Raja, the latter drew his sword and caused all present to turn pale. The story is 
of some interest as an illustration of a Balauria Raja^^s pretentions in matrimonial matters. 

Dhiraj Pal had two sons, Medini Pal and Ratan Pal. The former who succeeded is mentioned 
in a Persian 8anad dated in the 5th year of Slamgir II (A.D. 1758) and issued under the seal of 
Adina Beg. In this document it is said that par g and of Jundh with its seventeen castles was 
originally in the possession of Chamba, but had been made over to Medini Pal Balanria owing to 
the unfaithfulness of Raja Ugar Singh of Chamba. It was now restored to the Chamba Raja Timed 
Singh. It does not appear from the document whether Medini Pal was still alive at the time when 
it was issued. 

Medini Pal had two sons, Jit Pal and Bikram Pal. Jit Pal succeeded and was in his turn 
succeeded by his son Amrt Pal. From about the middle of the 18th century tlie Basohli State 
became more and more dependent on Jammu, then a rising power. It is interesting that this fact 
finds expression in the local chronicle which mentions that Jit Pal '' used to assist IVlaharaja Dhrub 
Dev of Jammu. Further on it says C' Amrt Pal reigned by the grace of the illustrious king oC 
kinp Ran jit Dev [of Jammu]. Maharaja Dhrub Dev [and] Maharaja Ran jit Dev wrote udtli 
their own hand on a copper charter that it was a duty of their own house to maintain tlie raj of 
the Balaurias, taking Ganga and Yamuna [the sacred rivers Ganges and Jamna] as witnesses. It is 
not known whether the plate is still extant. Thus the Balaurias were from of old favoured [Jirpdpdlra) 
by the afaharajas of Jammu and obedient {ma^detr) to them.*^ Amrt Pal mamed a daughter of 
Maharaja Ranjit Dev who was the real founder of the modern Jammu State. It is further stated 
that Amrt Pal obtained Bhadu through the favour of Ranjit Dev and also the of J bund 

and Bhalai from Chamba, and Kathar (?) and Basantpur from Bhadarvali. Local traditio]i adds to 
this: A urpur as far as the Cakki including Shahpnr, and a part of Jasrota, namely, Lakhan]mr 
Basantpur (already mentioned) and Thaim, all on the right hank of the Ravi. 

How far we may accept the account of Amrt PaFs conc^uests, it is difficult to say. This much 
IS certain that he invaded Chamba during the minority of Raja Raj Singh arid for a time held a 
large portion of that State, apparently including the capital." A copper-plate exists issued by him 
to the astrologer of the Chamba Raja in the Yikrama year 1831, Saka 1696 (A.D 177^(.) Amrt 

Pahs invasion of Chamba territory is also testified to by two of our inscriptions (Nos. 34 Lnd 3S1 

which w^ere wantonly destroyed on that occasion.^ 


yiie BMsauh describes Amrt Pal as an ideal ruler. “He protected las sul,jects like la's own 
^bi dren. He made Brahmans, Ksatriyas, Kajputs and Vai^as persevere in tbei,- sa^,//r.r7 prayers 
and peisejered himself m sandJyd prayers, worship and sacred duty (Marm). The four AtL to<,k 
e., .„d „ tie Wiea tie women out .£ tieit ieu2 ..,d lU»„ed ' 

tney .1 onoe toned tie., book to bto." In thin etton the ohronMe ptooee bli teign no tie "iden 


■Quotaticiu from Sa'afli’s GuUsian, Ist story 














^ Chamba Gazetteer, p. 99. 

^ Cf. above, pp. S24 and 289 f. The etmof Sot. „ 

1831, §aka 1696, Vaisatha pnrnima, Vrsa, pra ^5 coLspontolT Chandarmani is N^ikrama. 

t ..a, pia, ID, conesponding to l^ ednesday, the 25tli May A.D. 1774. 
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It ajjpears indeed that the Basohli State enjoyed great prosperity in the days of Amrt PaBs 
sovereignty— a fact which, however, was probably less due to the uncommon virtues of that ruler 
than to political circumstances. It should be remembered that the authority of the kings of Delhi 
weakened by the rise of the Sikhs, was crushed bv Nadir Shah^s invasion in 
1739. In the same year in which Nadir Shah was assassinated (A.D. 1747) the Durani king 
Ahmad Shah, made his first inroad in the Panjab. The Mu^al emperor now lost all power in the 
Land of the Five Rivers, which henceforth became the scene of the deadly struggle between Afghan 
ciiid. Sikh, which Isistcd till the ©nd. of tho coiitury. 

The unsettled state of affairs in the Plains made traders to Kasmir select the safer route 
through the lower Hills of the Panjab. The petty hill chiefs levied toll on the merchandise carried 
through their territory and it is to this circumstance that both Basohli and Jammu owe their rise 
about the middle of the 18th century.^ 

The ruined palace of the Balauria Bajas at Basohli — a building of a size excessive as compared 
with their limited territory and political power — still testifies to the prosperity they enjoyed in those 
days. It is ascribed to Amrt Pal and indeed the debased Indo-Mu gh al style of the edifice points 
to the 18th century as the period of its construction. It is well described by Vigne^in the following 
lines : ^ Bissuli contains a large but slovenly-looking bazaar ; and the place would hardly, as far as 
I could judge, be worth the traveller's notice, were it not for the baronial appearance of the palace 
of the old Rajahs, which I thought the very finest building of the kind that I had seen in the East. 
Its square turrets, open and embattled parapets, projecting windows, Chinese-roofed balconies, and 
moat-like tank in front, presented a general appearance which, without entering into specific detail, 
was sufficient to remind me of some of the most ancient red brick structures of my own country. 
When viewed at the distance of a few miles from the path to Jamu, it rises in relief from the dark 
masses of the lower range, with a grandeur that I thought not inferior to that of Heidelberg; 
whilst, with reference to more general effect, the line of snowy peaks which are seen peering over 
the mountains immediately around it, are sufficient to render its relative position incomparably 
superior/^ 

The Bansauli ends the long account of Amrt PaFs piety by recording that, after an astrologer 
had foretold the day of his death, he made over his State to his son Bijai Pal and left in the 
midst of the Holi festival for Benares where he died at the age of thirty-two. 

After his death the fortunes of Basohli declined. The Sikhs, not content with ravaging the 
Pan jab plains, now penetrated into the lower hills and blackmailed the petty Rajas whose prosperity 
doubtless had stimulated their cupidity. Ranjit Dev of Jammu managed for a time to save his 
State by his wise policy, but under his son and successor Brajraj Dev the town of Jammu was 
conquered and sacked by Hakikat Singh Kanheya and Maha Singh Sukarcakia.^ 

Basohli met a similar fate, but here it was Raj Singh, the warlike chief of Chamba who took 
the leading part. He had to avenge the insult suffered at the hands of Amrt Pal during his 
minority. He invaded and conquered Basohli in 1782, burnt the town, and restored the country 
only on payment of a IclM of rupees. The date of the conquest of Basohli is recorded on a stone 
let into the pavement in front of the temple of Laksmi-lSrarayaii at Chamba. It reads : Sm. dS Get 
pra, 1 Basauhll da shaker fata kUa, On t]xQ of the year 58 (A.D. 1782) the town of 

Basohli was conquered.^'’ 

Shortly afterwards, the traveller George Forster passed Basohli on his journey through the 
lower hills which he performed in the disguise of a Muhammadan trader. He crossed the Ravi on 
the 10th April 1783. In the ferry-boat, he says,‘^ were two Sicques going to the fort of which 
a detachment they belonged to, bad taken possession, in consequence of being called in to the 
assistance of the Bissouly [viz,, Basohli] chief. Though this be the invariable result of every 
connection made with the Sicques, the infatuated mountaineers never fail to seek their aid when 
engaged in war. A broderiug chief [Raj Singh of Chamba] had invaded the Bissouly districts, 
plundered the inhabitants, and burned their villages, before any opposition was made. The Sicques 

^ C£. Forster, Journey, Vol. I, pp, 218 and 283. Alberuni, India, VoL I, p. 205, mentions Ballawar as situated on the 
road from Kanauj to Kasmir. 

2 Vigne, Travels, Vol. I,pp. 171 f. 

8 Latif, History of the Tanjab (Calcucta, 1891), pp. 342 f. Forster, Jou) ney, pp. 286 ff. 

^Journey, Vol. I, p. 235 ; 2ad ed. pp. 270 ff. 
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were called in to repel the eneniT^ and defend the fort of Bissoulj^ hut after jierforming the 
required service they became pleased with their new situation^ and refused to relinquish it/" On 
his further journey through Basohli territory Porster was painfully struck by the dismal appearance 
of the country owing to the recent war. 

The bone of contention between Basohli and Chamba was the territory of Bhalai and Jundh 
situated on the border of the two States. The Chamba archives contain a letter in 'faiikari in 
which Brajraj Dev of Jammu conveys to Kaj Sihgh^ on condition of service; these two pao'ganas 
together with Bhandal; Kihar and Pyuhr which evidently had remained occupied by Basdhli 
.since Amrt PaFs invasion of Chamba. It is dated the 15th Bhadon of the Sastra year 57 (A.D. 
1781). In another Tankari document of the ISth Bhadon of the Sastra year 59 (A.D. 1783) we 
find the same statement. A third letter from Brajraj Dev dated the 20th Savan of the same 
year enjoins the officials of the of Juqdh to be obedient to Eaja Raj Siiigh. Prom these 
documents it appears that in those days both Basohli and Chamba regarded J ammu as their suzerain. 

ISTotwithstanding thiS; we find that after Raj Sirigh^s death in 1794 Bijai Pal again made 
inroads into the frontier districts of Bhalai and Jundh with the result that Jit Singh of Chamba,; 
who had succeeded his father, retaliated by invading BasOhli and, after conquering the country, 
restored it on payment of war indemnity. A Tankari letter dated the 5th Savan, Sastra 72 (A.D. 
1796) in which Bijai Pal promises Jit Singh to jDay by instalments the amount due to Chamba 
probably relates to tbe facts just mentioned. 

In this connection I must also mention two copper-plate grants issued by Vijayapala, the son 
of A-mi-tapala""" and now preserved at Basohli, One is dated Yikrama 1846 or Saka 1711 corres- 
I)onding to A.D. 1789 and the other Vikrama 1848 corresponding to A.D. 1791. They are in the 
possession of Pandit Hiru of Basohli. 

Bijai Pal was succeeded by his son Mahendar Pal who concluded a compact with Jit Sifio*h 
of Chamba in the Sasti’a year 82 (A.D. 1806) which is iDreserved in the Chamba archives. It is note- 
worthy that in it the Basohli chief has only the title -Mian"^ which perhaps indicates that his 
father was then still alive. 


He was succeeded by bis son Bbupendar Pal whose son and successor Kalyaii Pal— the last of 
the Balamas— died childless at the age of twenty-two years. Vigne notes that” when lie first passed 
hrough Basohli, the Raja was dead. One of his Ranis, a Mankoti princess, who survived him 

lived in the palace foiyhirty years after his death, receiving a of Rs. 1,500 a year fro/ 

Jammu. The ancient Balor State was included in the jcujir of Sucet Sih-h, the Raia of R.nv„/r 
and younger brother of the Jammu Raja Gulab Singh. At present Basohli is the head-quarters ^^f 

a Tahsildar. _ The only monument of the by-gone glory of the Balauria princes is the old palace 
which then: rivals and final conquerors, the Rajas of Jammu, have allowed to fall into ruins w! 

transit gloria mundi ! ^ rums, hw 
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APPENDIX III. 

MAEKULA SLAB INSCEIPTION.^ 

By the Eev. a. H. Eeanoke. 

TEXT. 

(S) 

o 

4. 

8 . 

9. q]0|aj-;Mr 

10. ?i'^a;-a^j^'5r 

11. 5I^-'^q'3^-qV3^5j-q-q|^i^'^'q^c:?||| 

Nc: vs. 

12 . 

sj ^ 

13 1 1 

Aoies, 

1. ?), instead of classical ; 1.2. the instrumental wrongly instead of the genitive 

case; qiycin^ instead of ordinary can ; 7. rUo instead ol: classical gUo ; 11. Bepliag, the name of 
the Triloknath temple, means ^ high hope/ 

No exact date can he given to this inscription ; but it may he said for certain that it cannot 
be more than three centuries old. 


TRANSLATION. 

1 0 Hail ! The peacock vestments of the gods are of white colour ; Perfection is 

2. the head ornament of Buddha. Look mercifully on [all] creatures ! Reverence to 

3. Avalokita ! Clothed in purity, he sits on the lotus throne, one face, 


^ The inscription which is cut on a slate slab is here edited from a rubbing and a hand-copy, both prepared by the 
late Miss J. E. Duncan. Doubtful readings are placed between brackets. 
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4,. six hands, . . . feet EeTerence to the image of the august 

[Avalokita] which arose of itself,'^ 

5. and which draws upwards to heaven the six kinds of creatui-es^ which are still performing 
the circuit [of transmigration].— To the victorious Vajravarahi,s 

6. the august great mother, the conqueress of the three times, of fierce form, to the lady 

7. who gives two-fold relief to all the dull, solitary, and insane, be reverence and praise ! 

S as an opportunity for virtue 

9. nine thousand mani [Qm mani i^aime hum) were raised (carved) on unchangeable stone. 
"Well, besides these, 

10 . at the august Ee-phag (Triloknath), and at Mar-skul, at both Mani 

wheel 

11 raised. At the monastery of Mar-skul, a new monastery was raised (or ‘was 

raised anew,’ I’enovated). 

12. May all beings obtain Buddhahood quickly through this virtue ! 

13 . Hail ! 


APPENDIX IV. 

— t — 

SUPPOSED COIN OE ISATA OF OHAMBA. 

Mr. V, A. Smith* has advanced the hypothesis that a rare silver coin of a debased bull-and- 
horseman type might be ascribed to Asata, the chief of Campa. 

Mr. E. Burn, I.C.S., has favoured me with the following note on the subject ; “ My sugges- 

tion is that for Jsafa we should read Amrta, and I would assign it to the Amrta-pala of the in- 
scription^ found near Budauu® (Budaun district. United Provinces). Smith’s Catalogue of the 
Indian Museum, plate XXVI 6, shows a fair specimen.” 

“ You will see that the first letter is clearly a not a. The second letter might be read, at first 
sight, as sa or ma. Close examination shows that the right hand perpendicular line is curved at 
the bottom to the right. If you will compare this coin with No. 20 on the same plate, you will see 
that there is quite sufficient ground for taking the curve as the vowel r. For the .symbol just 
above the quarters of the horse is universally admitted to be I would similarly read 

mr.” 

“ Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, says that these coins are rare, and Smith repeats this 
As a matter of fact, the coins are fairly common between Meerut and Bareily. I have seen more 
than one find. One came from Meerut District, and the other from some place in Eohilkhand 
Delmerick, who spent a long time at Budaun, said he considered the coins common. It was this 
circumstance which first led me to connect the coins with the line of rulers referred to in the in- 
scription, and eventually to recognize the letters mr, hitherto misread sa.” 

“Lastly, Smith does not account for the change from ta to ta, the clear reading on the coin ” 
“The inscription may reasonably be dated early in the 12th century, which would suit the 
coins.'’^ 


1 This refers to tlie belief that the marble image of Triloknath is not made with bauds but is self-creat^fl 
smyamhhu). Cf . above p. 15. " V^Kr. 

r. of Lell (naralca) 

C£. Waddell, Lamaism, p, 101. vt^ara/ca), 

^ Here Kali, the goddess of Markula. 

Gatalogm of the Coins in the htdian Muiseum. QfiXQXxtiz, (Oxiovdi 1906 ') un 9 Aa ^ a 

® Up, Ind. Yol. I, pp, 61 . 

® The correct spelling would be Uadayun. 
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